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forAs ft key to their grand encgra on 
all subjects. The Tories mgfsseted 
the war, therefor© the Whigs oppo- 
sed it; die Tories based their autho- 
rity on the influence of religion, 
therefore jUe Whigs covertly, but 
incessantly,'* turned it Into ridicule ; 
die Tories encouraged the colonics of 
the empire, therefore the Whigs 
strove, tho moment they got into 
power, to depress tlicm ; the Tories 
supported the allies of England, and 
endeavoured to weaken their ene- 
mies, therefore the Whigs endea- 
voured to injure their allies and be- 
nefit their onemlgs; the Tories sup- 
ported die British against the foreign 
cultivator, therefore the Whigs are 
preparing to sacrifice him to his 
rival; the Tories had augmented the 
duties on spirits, to check the con- 
sumption of that ruinous article, 
therefore the Whigs earnestly ad\ o- 
cated their reduction, and deluged 
the country' with crime in conse- 
quence; tlio Toiics had maintained 
inviolate the national faith, therefore 
tho first racasme of the Whigs was 
to violate it; the Tories laboured 
.assiduously to uphold the consti- 
tution, therefore tho Wings signal- 
ized their fust accession to power 
by an attempt to o\ erthrow it. Such 
conduct would appear incredible, on 
the ordinary principles of human 
conduct, but it is easily accounted 
for, when we recollect that the Pro- 
testants stood up at prayer, because 
the Catholics had knelt, and destroy- 
ed the cathedrals, because thtyr had 
erected tlieifl. • 

The suddeu and perilous exten- 
sion of education to the lower orders 
of tho people, at the very time that& 
these perilous and innovating prin- 
ciples were Incessantly inculcated 
by the popular party, and tire vast 
increase ofour manufacturing towns, 
at the same period, have both con- 
tributed to- augment tho same fatal 
propensity. Tho one augmented tho 
channels by which the poison of in- 
fidelity and the delusions of error 
reached the lower orders, while the 
latter increased immensely tho in- 
flammable and corrupted maSB into 
which they were to bo poured. There 
are twenty of the poor who can now 
read, for one who could do bo for- 


merly r aujt hU of the manufacturing 
towns of Britain halo added fifty, 
many one hundred per cent, to 
their a nu\nhefS, during the Inst ten 
years/ fhesO'dmng co-existing in 
the lower classes of society, with the 
warp towards error whichjthe Whig 
party had acquired during the revo- 
lutionary contest, have combined to 
produce the present extraordinary 
and anomalous state of public 
thought. When the vast and de- 
moeratical bodies in the manufactu- 
ring towns were wakened into poll* 
ties! life, and bad their passions 
tumediby tin 1 power of reading into 
*tho arena of domestic strife, die 
news papers soon discovered that 
their piinclpol circulation was to be 
looked for in these great emporiums 
of the passions ; and that nothing 
was so acceptable to them as inces- 
Niixit abuse of their superiors. “ Eges- 
tas cupula iiovaAmi rerupi,”* speed- 
ily asserted its watarasccndency 
in the commonwealth ; every thing 
which wan saned or venerable, siinc- 
tified by usage, or recommended by 
experience, speedily became flic oIh 
jeet of attack to the shafts of ridi- 
cule and the artillery of sophistry; 
and political ambition, anxious to 
triumph by such instruments, soon 
discovered that no method could be 
rcllctUpi for success, but extrava- 
gance m tho same inflammatory prin- 
ciples, and increase in the same po- 
pular flattery. Hence the fatal ra- 
pidity with which revolutionary prin- 
ciples have spread of late years ; the 
utter pen crsion of thought In a large 
poition of the people on all political 
subjects; the abhorrence to every 
thing established ; the passion for in- 
novation, and the universal growth 
of irreligious principle, and moral 
depravity, in the population of all the 
great cities of the omphe. 

Am long as these principles were 
confiucd only to speculative men, 
the teachers of youth, or tho popu- 
lar Ieadcis, they did no immediate 
mischlcf^md were instrumental only 
in preparing the downfall of establish- 
ed institutions, by sapping tho foun- 
dations in general opinion on which 
they rested; but when thcyb«gjtn 
to be carried into effect by legisla- 
tion, they have invariably produced, 
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or threatened, the most tlinastrou* formed, and have now urged into a 


effect*’ Mauls, successive accession 
of tlie Whig party to power, accord- 
ingly, for the last half century, has 
been marked by the immediate com- 
mencement of some perilous mea- 
mire, aiuLthe nation nas on every 
such occasion narrowly escaped aliip- 
wreck from their enormous inno- 
vations. Mr Fox, in 1783, instantly 
prepared his India Hill, which, if ft 
hadf not been defeated by the firm- 
ness of the House of Peers, would, 
by vesting the whole patronage of 
India in the hands of the Crown, 
have long ago subverted the bc- # 
lance of the constitution, and do-" 
stroyed the liberties of the people 
by the influence of Eastern corrup- 
tion, No sooner weie they installed 
In power, In 1807, than thev set about 
forcing Catholic emancipation at 
once on the* sovereign and the peo- 
ple— a ineavirc«whmli has well nigh 
overthrown the equipoise of the ; .in- 
stitution, even at a subsequent pe- 
riod, and which, if persisted in at 
that time, would unquestionably have 
led to a civil convulsion. No sooner 
had they got possession of the leins 
In 1 830, than they net on foot mea- 
sures of finance which threatened 
ruin to the great commercial and co- 
lonial interests of the empire ; and, 
when defeated in that, united 401 their 
strength to subvert the ancient con- 
stitution of Jhe empire. 

Out it is In the very magnitude of 
thee* changes, and the vital interests 
which they every where affect, that the 
best security against their ultimate 
success is to be found. All the /n eat 

interests of the empire— our agnqd-^ „ lf „ 

turn, our colonies, our shipping, our ^destined to vivify and improve man- 


torrent. But the practical effect of 
these ruinous innovations must, in 
the end, open men's .eyes to die de- 
lusion on which they are founded, 
and convince those whpse under- 
standings have beconuvdD warped as 
to bo Inaccessible to every other spe- 
cies of persuasion. Already every 
branch of industry— every man who 
lives by his labour in the country, is 
buffering from their Innovations. If 
fatal measures can he retarded a 
little longer, the tide must set in the 
other direction. 

Still greater hope is to he derived 
from tnc reaction of genius and 
wisdom, against violence and igno- 
rance, which is now ho powerfully 
taking place, and promises soon to 
purify the streams of thought of all 
the dross and poison with which 
they have ho long been polluted. It 
is this under current perpetually 
flowing, which corrects the errors of 
prevailing institutions, and ultimate- 
ly comes to influence the measures 
of government, by swaying the opi- 
nions of those who direct it. Al- 
ready the talent's of the conservative 
party have been splendidly drawn 
forth; aheady hate the youth of 
England flocked to the side of truth 
at both universities, and the cause 
of order tiiumphed in every field 
where it lias been brought to com- 
bat the principle of misrule. In the 
solitude of thought, the drops of 
genius arc beginning to fall from 
thelv crystal cells, ana Jho fountains 
of eloqucifce to pour forth those 
mighty streams which, unlocked in 
a moment of peril and alarm, are 


commerce, are threatened by these 
perilous Innovations. Nothing but the 
way in which, for a quarter ofb cen- 
tury, they have deluged the country 
with sophist ical principles, t&uhl 
have enabled the authors of these 
Changes to remain a week at the 
head of affairs: they aie borne for- 
ward merely on the streaii of error 
and passion which they originally 


kind through every succeeding age. 
It fs in such contemplation of the 
healing powers of Nature, that men, 
In arduous times, are best fitted to 
discharge their social duties; and 
the sufferings are not to he regretted 
which awaken men to noble feel- 
ings, and amidst the passions which 
distract, point to the wisdom which 
finally governs the world. 
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INTERCEPTED LETTIRS FROM A ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGYMAN RESIDING IN 
IRELAND, TO A FRIEND IN RO^E. 


How we came Into possession of 
the following Important documents 
we do noffloel ourselves called upon 
to say, further than that, In giving 
them to the world, we are guilty of 
no breach of private confidence. 

They contain disclosures respect- 
ing the views of the Roman Catholic 
party If Ireland, which will not come 
by surprise upon the readers of this 
journal, as they are in accordance 
'with all our previous anticipations.. 

We required them not for the con- 
firmation of our opinious. But there 
aic many to whom they must he of 
use. Facts are stubborn things,— 
and often bring home conviction to 
minds that would have been inacces- 
sible to argument. 

The reader will smile at the serious 
earnestness with which this popish 
writer argues in favour of the notion, 
that, because events have strangely 
combined for the temporary exalta- 
tion of his cause, that cause in there- 
fore under the guidance of a special 
providence. 'Die induction Is far too 
limited to warrant the conclusion that 
he draws; — hut it is important as 
evincing the deep sincerity as well 
ns the enthusiasm of his persuasions. 
The time will come when we shall 
bo able, by tracing events a little 
farther, to reverse the inference, and 
to show how all things, even the most 
apparently* adverse, work together 
for good, and how true religion shall 
have been benefited by the tempo- 
rary exaltation of its enemies. Meaq^ 
while, it Is well to be instructed by^ 
these enemies in their own designs, 
and to be distinctly forewarned by 
them upon what it is they calculate 
for the accomplishment of their gi- 
gantic projects. 

When the writer speaks of his own 



when ho speaks of the Established 
Church. Although there is much 


My Data Friend, 

You are natural! v desirous to know 
lu>w matters go on in Ireland : I mean, 
of course, the only matters which 
should or ought to interest you— 
those which concern our hitherto ttf- 


truth in what he says respecting her 
present condition, yet, generally 
speaking, her deficiencies are exag- 
gerated, and the errors that Are com- 
mitted in the disposal of her patron- 
age, are noticed with too much cen- 
sorioiisness and too little discrimina- 
tion. Nevertheless, we have not 
thought it right to withhold such ani- 
mat! versions from the public. A man’s 
enemy is often his best looking-glass. 
It Is better to see our faults through 
a medium by which they aro extra- 
vagantly magnified, than not to see 
them at all. \Yc may then be enabled 
to realize the poet’s wish, 

11 Oh, wad kind Heaven the giftis gie us» 
To see ourselves us others see us. 

It w«(l fine monf a tyunjfr free us, 

In foolish notion, 1 ' 

and the very malice that exults in our 
Anticipated destruction may prove 
like the noise of the rattlesnake, the 
WArnlng that apprizes iih of our dan- 
ger. 

It was, of course, with no such 
view the tallowing letters were writ- 
ten but it is with no other they 
nre jtpw submitted to the reader. 
ThejNfurnitdi food for much reflec- 
tion. They piove the exceedingly 
unsound foundation of* our present 
policy. ThejL evince the watchful 
wlllness of our adversaries, and our 
own stipinencss and Infatuation. 
They nliow how much more has been 
granted u upon compulsion," than 
should have been conferred by pru- 
dence or by wlsdopi. In a word, 
%ur folly is now so apparent, and our 
dnngcr so Imminent, that if we fall 
to profit by this last and most stri- 
king exhortation to take heed, fur- 
nished as it were by the sparkling of 
the assassin's dagger which has drop- 
ped unawares from its sheath, mi- 
racles would fail to rouse us,— M wc 
would n9t he convinced even though 
one rose from the dead P* 


Dieted religion— the true Church of 
God In the Wilderness. Truly, my 
friend, deep Is the joy with which l 
inform you that nothing can at pre- 
sent be more prosperous. Upon the 
Continent, you tell me, all Is gloom 
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and danger*— and every seems alarmed by the violence of our agi- 
to threaten uuscttlcmont and change, tators in this country. It was so ex- 
Here, also, changes appear at hand, treme, and, as it appeared to me, ho 
but changes which will be for tho injudicious, that I reared it would 
better; changes which 1 cannot but have disgusted our fiiends, and fur- 
regard as the speedy forerunners of nished Government with an excuse 
the re-establishment of our Holy for coercive measures -ftiat might 
Church in this country. It is, there- have interminably protracted the 
fore, some consolation to know, that, hour of civil freedom. Hut I was 
if you should he driven from home soon to be agreeably deceived, nud 
bv the approaching continental trou- made to feel, by joyful experience, 
bles, there is every reason to believe that, when God is tor us, not even 
that Ireland will be speedily in a eon- our own folly can counteracting wise 
dition to merit even a higher diatinc- decrees. The Duke of Wellington, 
tion than that of the “ Island of who acceded to office with a secret 
Saints,” by affording a hospitable .determination to carry our question, 
asylum to the persecuted orthodoxy made that very violence an excuse 
of Catholic Europe. for appearing to he frightened into 

I know you wilt be anxious to learn concessions, for which he would not 
the grounds upon which I thus con- suffer us to be indebted to his sense 
fidently predict 41 a consummation so of justice. Vou know the very little 
devoutly to be wished.” They are interest which I took in what was 
many and various-^ome of them called ‘‘ thu great question of Eman- 
strong — somteof the a slender — some cipation.” Vou also know my Ten- 
arising from design — some for which sous for rny coldness upon that Mib- 
we aro indebted to accident — some ject. 1 feaied it might lead to a de- 
proceeding from the folly,! would fecliou from our holy faith; and civil 
flay the infatuation, of our enemies ; libeity would have been deaily pur- 
some from tho unwary ignorance of chased, if the neccshaiy consequence 
our friends; but, all conspiring to was an abandonment of tiue re- 
the same end, with an unity of pur- ligion. If, therefore, n Fiotestant 
pose so curiously perfect, that I Pail lament had openly and gene- 
should deem it impiety not to ascribe inusly tin own wide its gates to the 
the whole to the guidance of a gra- outcast Iiish Catholics, and, in the 
ciously superintending Providence, true spirit of enlightened libeiality, 
Yes, my friend, the God of our fa- invited them to enter, I feared that 
thers still watches over the affairs of the piorcrbial uiu m-heartedness of 
our Church, and will visit his afflict- my countrymen might Have thrown 
ed children hero with a speedy ami them oil' tlieii guaid, and, in the ai- 
efTectua) deliverance. We have suf- dour of thcii unsuspecting gratitude, 
fared long under the tyranny of the exposed thifln to heretical contain 
enemies of all righteousness. Our nation. Hut, see how tho course of 
sacred soil has long been polluted events was actually ordered, and 
the unhallowo4| footsteps of the Sax- *4ulore the wisdom of a superintend- 
on and the stranger. Tlio time is not ing Providence ! That which was de- 
far distant when we shall cast off the nied to justice and to policy, was 
yoke, and exhibit to convulsed and guided to fear! That which was re- 
agitated Europe the glorious spocta- fused, when concession would have 
cle of a country combining the bless- been gi ac Sous by being uncoiiHtrnin- 
Ing of true belief with the posses- ed, was granted when the pi opened 
sion of national and legislative inde- measure of liberality was thankless 
pendence. But yon are, 1 know, im- because extorted I Then, those civil 
patient for my reasons (Wall these immunities, which, I was apprelien- 
confidcnt predictions. You Khali havo siv e, would have dissolved our party, 
them — listen— 41 in ordiue cuncta wet a conferred upon them under cir- 
docebo.” m instances by which our party was 

You are aware of the circumstnn- still kept together. 'I hey were made 
ces which led, in 1820, to the passing to feel that the priv Urges which they 
of the Catholic bill. It was carried acquired were the reward of political 
by those who had always been our violence. They learned the secret 
consistent and determined enemies, of their own strength— the iinnort- 
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are, accordingly, now that they arc sooner thin hare recommended.— 
invested with all the privileges of the But, doer not all this only show that 
state, as compact and as resold to for events have been overruled by Fro- 
th e accomplishment of those ulterior v id once ? Results have been produ- 
objeets to which you and I so nr- ccd by the folly of our agitators, and 
dentiy look forward, as ever they the infatuation of our enemies, which 
were, in the day of their disabilities, no wisdom or foresight on our part 
for the altamment of E mancipation, could have rendered probable. May 
But, you will ask me, was the irou the same Almighty Power still con- 
Dukc, as he is called, really frighten- linue to preside over our affairs, and 
cd by the Catholic Association ? No may we, with humble gratitude, learn 
more tlum I was. There was not a to estimate the value of his divine 
man in England who knew better tlie protection ! 

stuff of whiclrtliey were made. There I have now, I trust, shewn how the 
was not a man in Europe who would measure which it was apprehended 
have been Jess likely to quail, if there would have ruined us as a sect, and 
was any real danger. But the Duke, r weakdhed us as a party, was granted 
some how or other, began to consi- in a manner and under circumstan- 
der that the measure of Emancipation ccs which increased and consollda* 
was a wise one. Of i eligion, I he- ted our political and religious im- 
lievo no one accuses him of caring portance. If it found us strong, it 
very much. And the arguments of has made us stronger. But that is 
Burke, and Fox, and (i rattan, who not all, or even half. Whilst it pro- 
advocated the measure when it really motet! union awl confidence among 
might have produced what they us, it has causco^iivisififtis, and car- 
would have considered salutary ef- ried dismay, among our adversaries, 
fccts, began to impinge upon the re- This I shall now proceed to explain 
tinaof the Duke’s mental vision, at to you. 

a time when circiimst<micc.s had alto- The Duke of Wellington and Mr 
gother altered the state of the ques- Peel were, you know, regarded as 
tion, and when the nioit sanguine of the heads of lire Tory party. They 
its enlightened advocates would have were distinguished, during their 
acknowledged that the benefits to be whole political lives, by hostility to 
expected fionwtweie doubtful. The our claims. They both went out of 
Duke's character us a warrior was office when Mr Canning became 
complete. His exploits placed him premier, because they would not 
at the head of the chivalry of Europe, act under a prime minister who was 
He was ambitious of the character of a powerful and determined advocate 
a statesman ; and supposed that he of Emancipatiop, although Mr Can- 
could not exhibit either his power or ning had pledged himself not to 
his wisdom* in this new character make that measure a cabinet ques- 
more decidedly, than by carrying a tion, and would have left his col- 
measure which baffled the ability of leagues free and unshackled to op- 
the greatest senators that ever were pope or support it as they pleased, 
at the head of an English ndminlstra-** Well, they contrived to cripple and 
tion. Ho wished to eclipse Pitt and Anbarrass him during the short- 
Fox and Canning, as completely as lived period of his power, and, in 
lie had conquered Bonaparte. To the end, broke his heart. That bril- 
this I attribute his conduct. He was liant declaimer may bo said, literally, 
not frightened by the Catholic Atsso- to ifave fallen a victim to their hos- 
ciation into the surrender of their tility and his own ambition. He was 
civil privileges— but he would not succeeded by a weakling who was 
suffer their violence to divert him as amiable as a man as lie proved 
from the settled purpose of confer- imbecile fes a Minister : a friend, 
ring their civil privileges upon them, also, to our claims ; but from that 
It was a grand thing to say he was very circumstance altogether in- 
afraid of civil war. It had its effect capable of accomplishing any thing 
upon fools and dotards, and furnish- for us. Had either Canning or Lord 
ed him with a pretext for doing that Goderich remained in power to this 
very thing, which, had there been the hour, we should have been still in 
least ground for his apprehension, he bondage. But it pleased Him who 
would have cut off bis right hand ruleth on high so to order things 



here below, that what wg never 
could have obtained from ofir f Hernia, 
we obtained from our imemles. 
There is an old proverty which says 
that “ no enemy cun match a friend.” 
This our adversaries were doomed 
to prove; while for us was reserved 
the happier experience of its con- 
verse, namely, that no friend can 
match an enemy. The Duke of 
Wellington came into power with 
the loud acclaim of the Protestant 
party, who rcgaided him as a lender 
by whom their intolerance should 
he rendered as triumphant in the 
cabinet m the arms of England were 
In the field. But how little dftl they „ 
know what awaited them ! And, 
truly, 1 may also add, how Httlo did 
he know what awaited him 1 In a 
word, he deceived their hopes, — he 
abused their confidence. Their own 
chosen champion defeated the in- 
tolerant* and tlny&ine act which 
wrecked )iiam&rtw”and ruined him- 
self, struck the cimiris off the hands 
of the liberated millions of Catholic 
Ireland! Yes, our emancipation 
would have been but half accotn- 
tlsbed if it had been brought about 
y the Whigs. The Tory, or con- 
servative party, as they are called, 
would still have existed In their un- 
broken strength, and have been able 
to oppose the most serious obstacles 
to those ulterior views, with refer- 
ence to which alone faithful be- 
lievers have ever looked with any 
degree of earnestness to the re- 
moval of civil disabilities. But when 
the same act which consummated 
our political hopes, annihilated, or 
almost annihilated, the faction which 
could alone effectually contend 
against us in our pious endeavours 
for the re-establishment of our ad- 
dent ascendency ; when our exalta- 
tion was not more sudden or com- 
plete, than their humiliation was un- 
expected and disastrous, how is It 
possible to refuse our assent to the 
conviction, that the same power 
Which led the Israelites through the 
Wilderness, and caused* them to 
pas* dry-shod through the Hed Sea, 
while overwhelming destruction 
awaited their oppressors, was visi- 
ble in tho great deliverance which 
was now vouchsafed to his perse- 
cuted Church, and in the prodigious 
discomfiture which was visited upon 
her heretical enemies! 


The Duke betrayed liis party t and 
nothing less should be expected by 
him than that Ids party should have 
deserted him. And yet, 1 think, if lie 
apprehended that, to the extent that 
it has actually taken place, even his 
iron nerves would have shrunk from 
the consequences. Hedioped, per- 
haps, tlmt, after a season, die resent- 
ment of his old followers would have 
passed away ; that they would have 
Itad reason to acknowledge the ridi- 
culous nature of the apprehensions 
which they entertained of popish 
influence ; or, if any such apprehen- 
sion appeared likely to be realised, 
that tney would have been rallied 
under his standard by a sense of com- 
mon danger. But lie reckoned with- 
out liis host. The Tories, to do them 
justice, were deeply sincere in their 
abhorrence of popery, (as the poor 
deluded creatures are wont to call 
true religion,) and were stung by 
the Duke’s treachery to a degree of 
madness which rendered them reck- 
less of every consideration but that 
of revenge. To hurl him from power 
seemed now the summit ol their am- 
bition, without any regard to nlteiior 
consequences. The vindictive crea- 
tures resembled the insects of whom 
the poet has said, “ ponunt in vul- 
nere \ itas.” They succeeded in their 
object. The Duke was compelled to 
resign : and tho consequence was, the 
promotion of an exclusively Whig 
administration. Lord Grey, who 
assumed the reins ot power, felt 
himself without that customary sup- 
port without which, as /he constitu- 
tion at present stands, tho affairs of 
government cannot be carried on; 
and, although a most haughty aris- 
tocrat, and pledged by a declaration 
that he would “ stand by his order,” 
has been compelled, no doubt most 
unwillingly, to court popular sup- 
port by proposing a measure of legis- 
lative reform, the most sweeping and 
radical that ever was entertained by a 
British Parliament. Oh ! my friend, 
how delightful is it to see the differ- 
ent parties in the heretical State all 
pursuing courses so directly favour- 
able to the very cause to which any 
of them would least desire to be sub- 
servient! Their hostility to our 
Holy Church has not been neutral- 
ized merely by their insane divi- 
sions it has been rendered fatal to 
themselves* Should the meditated 
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reform take effect, imW ciui tho mo* after the* lloodgates of democracy 
ithroby stand ?<—end with the mo- have beck opened upon iho coimtl* 
xiarchy must go dm Church of Kng- tutlon. Whoever may succeed them 
lomh— And wno, In truth, are the re* will be the creatures of tho mob, and 
formers? None other than the In- must conform in all tilings to the su- 
tolerants, whose hatred of the Duke preuie will and pleasure of what Is 
for what they called his base doner* m mockery termed the majesty of 
tlonof thdta in bringing In the Ca- the people. In a word, Old England, 
tholic bill, caused them to help the the mother and tlio protectnx of 
Whigs to the possession of power; heresies, will have come to an end, 
which sooner than relinquish, these —Hind new England, reformed Eng* 
children of sordid emolument and land, will commence a career of re* 
sedition are prepared to plunge the volution and ’anarchy, which, if any 
country into civil war. human penalties could atone for in- 

The Interest wbicli this great ques- expiuble offences, would serve as a 
ti on excites at the present moment propitiation for the guilt of her damn- 
is not to be described. The King , able apostasy, and her cruel perse- 
has been induced to declare himself cution of the Church of God, with 
in favour of reform; and this has which the inquisition itself might be 
made even tho loyalty of England satisfied. 

take part with those who, undei These, my friend, are a few of 
other circumstances, would be de- “ the signs of the times*' in this coun* 
nouoced as public enemies. The try. Upon tho continent I am com* 
name of royalty has on this occasion polled to believe that things wear a 
boon made use of for the purpose of different aspectWUut,#be comforted, 
undermining the throne; as the name You may rest asnlred that if we are 
of religion has been used on other enabled, by the divine assistance, to 
occasions for the purpose of over- accomplish tho objects upon which 
turning the altar I our hearts are set, tho Catholic 

These providential arrangements, Church will receive a reinforcement, 
(for such they assuredly are) will by the aid of which she will be ena- 
bccome the more manifest when it bled to defy all her adversaries. She 
is considered, that not only If Can- may be persecuted; but sho is not 
niug had remained In power, emnn- forsaken she may be cast down, 
cipation would not have been grant- but she is not destroyed. She may 
ca, but, had he not died, reform could bo deserted by hollow friends; she 
not have taken place. His removal may bo beleaguered by insulting one- 
frum office was not more necessary mies j the Evil One ingy storm and 
for the one purpose, than his removal rage, and hell^ enlarge Itself beyond 
from existence was for she other, measure against her ; but faith must 
And for both, God bless them , we be dead within us if we abandon the 
are indebted to the ptectous Tones ! belief that she is still under His pro- 
Had Canning lived, the very Whigs videntfal care trho can convert stumb- 
who are now endeavouring to retain Hng~bloch$ into stepping-stones, and 
office by meanB of reform, (surely cause the very hostility which Is di- 
thoy have been visited with " a strong Erected against his holy religion to 
delusion" by which they have been contribute more directly ana more 
made " to believe a lie,") would have effectually to its establishment, than 
come with power pledged against any plans of merely human coutri- 
it ! His death, therefore, was ab- vrfhee. from what has been already 
solutely essential to the acceleration said, I think tho truth Is tolerably 
of more coming events which arc to evident it will be moTe so When 
herald the re-establishment of true you are more particularly Instructed 
religion. The Whigs have now at- In the iftteraaf condition of Ireland, 
tabled office, but it is morally certain For the present, farewell, 
that they cannot retain it one hour T. K. 

Letter H. 

My dear Friend, may call them, relating to the Church 

You ere now instructed respect- in this country, by which serious ob- 
ing those external arrangements, as I staclet to Its extension and establish- 
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meat have been removed. Vou have 
seen that it was redeemed from a 
state of bondage ; and that in such a 
manner, that what has bfen already 
done for it only opens a vista to what 
may yet be expected. Catholic 
emancipation, instead of a final set- 
tlement, was but the foundation for 
new claims, and the earnest of new 
concessions, which shall, please God, 
only terminate in the triumphant 
establishment of our religion in all 
the pleuitude of its ancient glory. 
The events that l have already sketch- 
ed may shew you that my expecta- 
tions are not altogether visionary; 
still less will they be so considered 
when we come to view the internal 
arrangements , which will, 1 trust, lie 
perceived to be the exact counter- 
parts of what have been described, 
and that the former do not more com- 
pletely alford facilities for the attain- 
ment of that ecclesiastical aggran- 
dizement VfWk js hi prospect, thau 
the latter enable our Church to pio- 
fit by them. 

In the first place, hold it in mind, 
that the ^ovcinineiit of this Protes- 
tant empire hears almost the whole 
expense of the maintenance and edu- 
cation of our candidates for holy 01 - 
ders. Just imagine how a proposition 
of that kind, on the part of heretics, 
would bo received at Rome, and you 
will have some idea of the stuff that 
our "liberality" is made of! Rut do 
not, I pray ypu, abuse a term, which, 
In this instance at least, is of such 
immense importance to the interests 
of true religion. The college of May- 
nootli, where our young men Are 
educated, is a purely eleemosynary 
Institution. It is supported by an 
annual parliamentary grant ; and whs 
established at alime when Bonaparte 
was master of the continent, and 
when it was appreheuded suftli of 
our people as went abroad for educa- 
tion might return infected by Kritu-li 
rincipW It was also hoped, that 
y being educated at home, a feeling 
01 gratitude and loyalty would be 
produced, which would more than 
compensate for the expense which 
was thus saddled upon the country. 

When you remember the creed of 
England, and the laws which were at 
that time in force, you may judge of 
the consistency of the government in 
thus giving a positive establishment 
(for our religion was, from that mo- 


ment, Bubordinatcly established) to 
a Church which was believed to 
maintain errors that were damnable 
and idolatious. They thus deliber- 
ately sacrificed what they affected to 
believe to be the spiritual interests of 
the people, to considerations of state 
policy. If they were right in their 
opinion, we were wrong in ours ; and 
if we were wrong, however we may 
have been tolerated, wo should not 
have been encouraged in our errors ; 
rtluch less, furnished with the only 
means of disseminating themhmongst 
the people ! But thus it was that the 
Lord blinded the understandings of 
, his enemies ! And 1 can promise you 
that there was in this case no depart- 
ure from the usual result of such 
unhallowed policy,— lor m them it 
was unhallowed, 1 never yeL knew 
an instance where religion wasRacii- 
ficcd to the exigencies of state, and 
where the exigencies of state were 
really answered by such a sacrifice. 

1 need not tell you that the pi iuriplcs 
inculcated atMaynooth aie not nunc 
favouiablo to the British goi em- 
inent than those which are taught on 
the continent. 1 need not tell you 
that the attachment of our clergy to 
their own religion is not less strong, 
or that their hatred of an heretical 
and intrusive, cHtablislimentis not less 
inveterate, because they are, subsist- 
ed upon an eleemosynary fund, ex- 
torted from mistaken liberality, and 
furnished in the foolish hope of ma- 
king their civil conflict with their 
spi i itual allegiance. No, my ft 'lend, 

i rour brethren in IrelandJiave not so 
earned to ])1U off Christ. Nor have 
we, for one moment, by any act or 
declaration for which we arc respon- 
sible, suffered the government of the 
country to bo deceived upon this sub- 
ject. We have uniformly professed, 
and uuiformly acted upon the pro-? 
fession, that our civil ts subordinate 
to our spiritual allegiance. Such is 
their stolidity, that they have saved 
us the trouble of Any mental reser- 
vation. And if that were the cose in 
the day of our humiliation, what may 
not be expected, when, to use the 
language of the fanatic regicide, 
“ The Lord has delivered them into 
our hands ?” 

The period, too, at which this es- 
tablishment was founded is woitliy 
of being held iu mind. The penal 
disabilities had been relaxed to a 
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degree that permitted our people to 
enjoy all the substantial blessings of 
the constitution. The fields of trade 
and commerce were thrown open to 
them, as were also the liberal pro- 
fessions, the Army, the navy, the 
practice of medicine and the bar* 
At this ‘particular period, a spurious 
liberality and a profane hardihood 
of enquiry led many, who had, pre- 
viously, been dutifully submissive 
to the commands of the church, to 
doubt of her divine authority/ and 
eveif to liave recourse to Holy Scrip- 
ture for the purpose of ascertaining 
how for her pretensions were sanc- 
tioned by the word of God. Pro- 
fane and absurd temerity I As if 
that which would not hare been 
received unless she bore witness to 
it, was to be erected into a standard 
by which she herself was to be 
judged ! As if, while it was acknow- 
ledged that upon her testimony 
alone the Seiipturen were receded, 
it could with any shew of reason be 
pretended, that, upon thar testi- 
mony alone, she should be rejected ! 
Hut so it was. Our people began 
to exhibit symptoms of heretical 
praiity, such as, in more favoured 
countries, would have caused them 
to be handed over to live secular 
power. It was no uncommon thing 
to see Catholics of the better class 
frequent attendants upon Protest- 
ant places of worship. Not a few 
of that description made a formal 
renunciation of what they blasphc- 
mouBly called “ the errors of the 
Church of Rome;” — and, had the 
penal laws been ah that time com- 
pletely repealed, I should have trem- 
bled for the consequences ! Hut, 
thank God, they remained in force 
just sufficient to make it a point if 
honour with numbers not to desert 
what was still reputed to bo a per- 
secuted sect, who in no one respect 
paid the slightest regard to any of 
its sacred ordinances. Truly, my 
frieud, if the disabilities and perse- 
cutions, when at their height, wero 
wclluigh crushing us, the slender 
remnants of them which then sub- 
sisted wero our only preservatives 
against annihilation. They were the 
plank, as it were, which saved us 
from being overwhelmed in the 
ocean of liberalism by which we 
were surrounded. Well— but 1 must 
not digress from the point in hand. 


FromMvhat has been said you may 
well nnagine the better classes fur- 
nished but few candidates for holy 
orders. Indeed, my friend, with 
grief I speak it, a Roman Catholic 
gentleman, at the period to which I 
allude, would as soon have thought 
of bringing up bis son to be a con- 
jurer as to be a priest! Formerly 
the ranks of our ministry were well 
supplied from the gentle blood of 
Catholic Ireland ! and there was no 
family in the country, not even the 
highest, who would not have felt 
proud of having given a son to the 
service of the sanctuary. At that 
tiftie no one could be educated for 
our ministry who was not in cir- 
cumstances which permitted him to 
visit the continent as a gentleman, 
and to receive a liberal education. 
Hut, such was the decay either of 
zeal, or of orthodoxy, or of inclina- 
tion to be set apart for the service 
of God, at thn rimotfo which I have 
particularly drtccted your attention, 
that, if Providence had not inter- 
fered in an extraordinary wav on 
our behalf, the services of religion 
must have been altogether neglect- 
ed ; there could not, humanly speak- 
ing, have been found a body or cler- 
gy by whom its holy riles might be 
duly and oftieicntly administered in 
the land. Was it not, then, espe- 
cially important, that iu proportion 
as the supply of regularly educated 
ecclesiastics was withheld on one 
side, it should be furnished on ano- 
ther;— that, in proportion as our 
own gentry deserted us, Protestant 
liberality should have afforded us the 
means and the opportunity of ma- 
king our lower oraero supply their 
place; — of preventing, in fact, a 
dearth of Catho'iic ministers, with- 
out whose aid the Catholic religion 
Would have become extinct in "Ire- 
land? Indeed, my friend, it was. 
" Herein 1 recognise a peculiar provi- 
dence. Had tliiugs been suffered to 
take their natural course, our gentry 
and traders would have been ab- 
sorbed by the acquisition of wealth 
and the pursuit of honour; and 
the bulk of the poople would have 
been ill disposed to tax themselves 
for the cost of on establishment such 
as that a^ Maynooth. It was then 
most important, that at this ci itical 
period we should have been enabled, 
by the bounty of an heretical Parlia- 
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incut, to do what we either tpould 
not or would not hare done f<A our- 
selves* When our Church was bring 
deserted by her own uunatural child- 
ren, her continuity and permanency 
were effectually provided for by those 
whom she has ever considered out- 
casts and aliens 1 The same liberal- 
ism which caused the defection of 
our friendH, enabled us to obtain as- 
sistance from our enemies ! In a 
word,— wo were \ isited by a drought, 
under the influence of which we 
must have perished, had not our cou« 
sidcrnte Protestant Government pre- 
sented us with a royal patent filter- 
ing machine, which enabled us Hu 
obtain, even from the sewers and the 
puddles, water enough to supply our 
necessities ! Hut is their heresy less 
a heresy, because it lias thus, unwit- 
tingly, contributed to the pieserva- 
tion of the Church of God ? Assured- 
ly not. If we profit by, the errors, 
we kuo w the maGteewf ff/ur enemies ; 
— and wc will, when flie opportunity 
presents itself, requite them, as in 
duty bound, not according to their 
acts, but according to their inten- 
tions. Should the Israelites hate 
been very grateful to Balaam for the 
benediction which ho pronounced 
upon them ? — Did they not know that 
he came forth to curse, and that he 
was under an overruling influence, 
“ when, lo ! he blessed them alto- 
gether V” 

Thus were wu saved not only from 
our enemies, but % ouy enemies f 
Our Church was preset ved to con- 
tend against Irish heresy ; — how t 
By tho heresy of Ireland. This Is, 
indeed, the Lord’s doing, and it should 
be marvellous In our eyes ! But you 
may, perhaps, imagine, that the sup- 
ply of clergy, which was thus obtain- 
ed, however sufficient in point of 
numbers, was inferior in point bf 
education ami condition to those who 
used formerly to officiate in our mi- 
nistry. You are right. They are in- 
ferior in these respects j— but, 1 am 
prepared to shew you, that that very 
circumstance peculiarly qualifies 
them tor the services which they 
have at present to perform. In fact, 
no gentleman could act or feel, as they 
are required to feel and to act. A. 
sympathy with the lower orders, from 
whom they spring, almost approach- 
ing to an antipathy to the upper 
classes, is m indispensable requisite 


in the character of a Catholic priest 
in Ireland. A most important pait 
of the business of our clergy is, to 
keep alive in the minds of the people 
a keen sense of insults which are no 
longer endured, and of injuries which 
arc no longer inflicted. We must fill 
them with a resentful jealodsy ami 
distrust, as tho only means of guard- 
ing them against heretical contami- 
nation. The Ii ish are naturally affec- 
tionate and warm-licarted ; and their 
very* virtues would dispose them to 
entertain favourable impressions ot 
those who so plausibly profess to be 
solicitous both for Lheir temporal and 
eternal welfare, and who come, an 
the Apostle prophetically describes 
them, seeking, “ with all manner of 
deceit eablcncss,” “lo pciveit the 
right ways of the Lord.” To encoun- 
ter antagonists such as these, the old 
gentlemanly priests were no more 
fitted, than spaniel dogs are fitted to 
contend against wolves or tigers. 
They weie a kindly, easy, good-iml ti- 
red, peace-loving race, who did very 
well for the time in which they lived, 
when the gi eat objei t was to lull sus- 

f ncion, and to live, ns tar as in them 
ay, peaceably with all men. Tho 
Church was then in the attitude ot 
a supplicant, and nothing better be- 
came it “ than modcbt stillness nnd 
humility;”' — and when these qualities 
were accompanied by manueis which 
were touchingly simple, and an edu- 
cation nnd condition which claimed, 
if not reverence, ut least respect, 
everything piacticable in the then 
state of tilings was accomplished. A 
political or eve A a polemical priest 
would ho regarded as n nuisance, or 
t denounced as a traitor. But a differ- 
ent class of men Is now required. 
H'he Church is no longer a supplicant . 
She has been enabled to take a lofty 
attitude, and stands erect in the em- 
pire. She has, besides, a political 
as well as a religious part to support ; 
and her future prospects depend as 
much upon the skill and the ability 
with which she acts in the one eh#ae- 
ter, as upon tho integrity with which 
she perseveres in the others We 
wore, therefore, furnished with a 
mild and inoffensive priesthood, as 
long as it suited our policy to ap- 
pear unobtrusive and meek;— wo 
arc furnished with a bold and intre- 

S td priesthood, now that it is expe* 
lent that wo should appear formi- 
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dable. Our priesthood consisted of charitable, or foolishly conciliatory* 
gentlemen, when the Protestant we hive only either to threaten or 
clergy and gentry were to he con- to send a curate from Carlow or 
dliatcd;— now that intimidation is Maynoojji, to act as viceroy oter 
the order of the day, they are form- him. 

cd of rougher materials. They You ore, perhaps, startled at the 
were thankful, retiring, most sub- wildness of our proceedings, lle- 
tnissivoHo the got endup authorities, collect that wo have already a ma- 
aa long as these authorities seemed jority of Irish members, who, as they 
resolutely bent upon the support of value their seats, must be our obe- 
an intrusive Church, and acted to- dient servants in the Imperial For- 
wards us upon a principle which re- linment. Believe me that we know 
cognised the broad destruction be- what we are about, and the ground 
twedh establishment and toleration; upon which we stand. Let the Mi- 
— they are craving, forward, turbu- Ulster who dares to speak of us in 
lent, and ambitious, and lose no any other language than that of re- 
opportunity of exhibiting their c<jn- sjrect, bewareliow he provokes out 
tempt for the powers that be, now indignation. As a proof (for I know 
that that destruction has been ah&n- your caution and timidity, and that 
doned, and that ice are treated its you will not be easy without one) 
though we were already established, that we have not gone too far, 1 need 
and that the Church of Kngland is only mention that the Bishop of Kil- 
t tented as though she were already dare and Loughlin, Dr Doyle, lately 
deposed. l)o you not see in these published apniuphlet in which the 
things n pi evidential adjustment of tithe systcin«U* denounced, and in 
a piiestliood to circumstances, such which he expresses a hope that the 
as surpasses merely human wisdom ? hatred of the people towards it “ will 
To me it would seem as absurd to be as eternal as their love of justice." 
say that the liver oi the heart were The consequence of this was matii- 

nlared hy accident in the human feat, in resistance even to blood, to 

body, as that accident governed that the demands of the heretical clergy, 
combination of events to which we But was this blood visited upon him ? 
one the establishment of Mnynooth Did he incur any blame for the mas- 
iu Ii eland ! wicrcs which occurred, when the pen- 

IIow unfitted the old priests would nantry, in pursuance of his advice, 
he lor the peculiar circumstances of opposed themselves, with violence, 
this country at present, may appear to the execution of the law ? No 

from the examples of the few of such tiling. The whole odium was 

them who still survive, and are cm- cast upon .those who sought to on- 
ployed as parish ministers. They force the execution ol the law : wo- 
rn* 3 ablest oil, invariably , on good thing seemed farther from the go- 
termn mth the Tt othtant clergymen , veriimcnt than the intention of lm- 
and not un frequent visitants in the putlng any blamo to Dr Doyle ; uud 
homes of their Pi otestant neighbours / # the Secretary for I reland, in his place 
Verily, their talk is, peace, peac<\ in Parliament, tqpk occasion to pru- 
when there should be no peac£ nounce a public panegyric upon liis 
Pence, in order to pret ent, 1 suppose, genius and his virtues! This will, 
the unconditional submission of our f hope, satisfy you that we have not 
heretical enemies ! What n state we ns yet gone too far . When you arc 
should bo In if we were abandoned * farther informed respecting our ac- 
to their aid or their counsels ! No. tual condition, you will ne abun- 
A different sort of men are now re- dantly satisfied that discretion pre- 
qiiifed, and a different sort of men sides over our affairs, and that we 
wo have. And we know how to only f ndopt a vigorous policy when 
manage these gentry too ; wherever the wisest measures are the boldest 
we discover any of them weakly and most decisive. Adieu. T. K. 

Letter III. 

My Dear Friend, that circumstances have hitherto ml* 

From what I have already written, raculouftly favoured the progress of 
you must have seen reason to believe teut divine religion lu this country ; 
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and that we are almost equally in- theory, and in a country whore there 
deb ted to the infatuation ot tne Go- is yet no sufficient opportunity for 
vernraent, the favour of our fMends, seeing it in practice! And this, in 

and the hatred of our cuenpes. To order that it should not be learned 

what do wo owe the establishment where the living tragedy of its actual 
of Maynooth ? To tlio hope that, by horrors would have caused men to 

giving us atioineatic education, dan- renounce it as the eldest born of 

gerous prejudices would bo remo- Hell! Was there ever such^nfatua- 
ved; and that we might not, during tion ! Hut such is the fact 1 Jacobin- 
the prevalence of Jacobin principles, ism has been adopted and mah icuta - 
have any intercourse with the contl- ted amongst ourselves, under circmn* 
nental universities. Such was the stances which do not suffer it to 10 - 


profundity of British statesmen !— 
They gavo us a domestic education 
just then when we could not afford 
to get a foreign one ; and thus re- 
cruited the deserted ranks of (far 
ministers by a supply of able eccle- 
siastics, just when they were most 
wanted, and precisely of the kind 
that were at that most critical period 
indispensable for the \ hicyard of the 
Lordl As to the wise precaution 
against Jacobin principles, it is a no- 
torious matter tjfofaotj hat they have 
never been so prevalent as since the 
establishment of May nooth ; ami that 
Lite only portion of our clergy who 
are perfectly free from them, are the 
clergy who have been educated 
abroad, and who hare had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing their fruits! It might, 
one should have thought, have occur- 
red to our rulers here, that Jacobin- 
ism is only plausible upon paper— 
that it is in tts principles it is attrac- 
tive; in its wild and delusive theory 
of the rights of tpan ; but that the in- 
stant it becomes operative and prac- 
tical, its most infatuated votaries can 
be no longer blinded. The horrors 
to which It leads are so appalling, that 
many of its thorough-going disciples 
have been driven, by a kind of recoil, 
from the precipice^ to which it con- 
ducted them, and become, for the 


volt1.be feelings of our youn* jroen, 
and which render it impossible for a 
supine and impious community of 
heretics to discover, under its spe- 
cious generalities, and its glozing 
plausibilities, the mine that is pre- 
pared for their destruction I This is 
a bold perspective picture. You will 
say, perhaps, it is too bold. Hut be 
not alarmed. He faithful nud fear 
not. The principles which they tknn- 
seines have sown will ripen to the ruin 
of our adversaries — the hoiror * to 
which they will give nse y will opt rate 
for the presentation of faithful be- 
lievers, f< They have sown the wind, 
and they will reap the whiilvvimV 1 
Their Church and State have long 
cherished within them the seeds of 
decay, and must fall ; a reaction will 
then take place in our favour ; and 
the very miseries of the country will 
lead to the consolidation and secu- 
rity of our once more triumphant 
Church, which, as was said by the 
poet of the city from which she takes 
nor name, 

“ XVr rlumiM, per ranles, ill ipsa 

D licit opes ititimtiinquo ioifo.” 

To what havo wo been indebted 
Jot Emancipation ? To a foolish ex- 

S ectatlon on the part of our Oversa- 
les that our civil would lead to what 


icmalmler of their lives, the stanch- 
est ft Sends of social order. Nofr 
tliis was the case with many of our 
old priests, who, I assure you, were® 
the best friends the Government had 
during the late rebellion. There are 
some of them still living, who, to this 
day, receive pensions for the sendees 
which, on that occasion, they were 
considered to have performed for the 
country 1 But, in tne teeth of these 
facts, what do the Government ? 
Why, they establish a seminary where 
Jacobinism (just of that character, 
and to that degree which may answer 
our purposes; may bo learned in 


was called our religious liberty!— 
that by becoming free citizens, we 
should cease to be faithful Christians! 
lias this expectation been answered ? 
Verily no, nor ever will be. Our 
Church will, for the future, be pre- 
served as effectually from the crufts 
as it has hitherto been from the as- 
saults of the Devil. Our guarantee 
secures us not less against fraud than 
against violence. And our designing 
enemies may yet find, to their cost, 
“ that in the snare that they had laid 
for others, were they themselves ta- 
ken.* 1 Our system, my reverend bro- 
ther, works well. Witness the recent 
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con v eraion of that most erudi to young 
nobleman. Lord Mouut-Stcwart— as 
also, of tliat richly lieneficed English 
clergyman, a near relation of ono of 
the present Cabinet Ministers. Hut 
we are not desirous to blazon these 
tilings ahtoad. It is enough that they 
occur now and then, to excite the 
wonder of the public, and fill the 
imagination of the vulgar. We are 
not ns yet in a condition to profit by 
them as wo may profit by them here- 
after. *Tho<lever has not as yet been 
socurcly fixed, by wliich we may bo 
enabled to move tbo world. Depend 
upon it, however, that tho CresccqJ; 
must yield to the Cross. The king- 
dom of Satan is coming to an end ; 
and the time is not far distant when 
“ tho knowledge of tho Lord shall 
cover tho earth as the waters cover 
the sea.” 

And not tho least important of tho 
circumstances that at present favour 
us, is this, that the Protestants them- 
sehos are so divided that we are al- 
ways, and under anyciirumatnnc.es, 
able to calculate upon a powerful 
party as our steadfast friends ; even 
over and abov c tbo number who con- 
sider themselves specially retained 
by us in tho Imperial Parliament. 
The liberals, who lidiculed, as au 
auliquatcrl folly, unworthy of set ious 
refutation, the notion that we should 
ever again lift up our heads as a 
pi os porous sect, or evince the least 
degree of intolerance, feel them- 
selves bound, in common consis- 
tency, to defend us from any charges 
of that kiud, us oflfti as they are 
made; and, when facts of a startling 
nature are alleged against us, au- 
thenticated by evidence that cannot 
be gainsaid, they are sure of carrying* 
the audience along with them by 
saying, that “ for one such instance 
in whirl i our influence is abused, 
there are ten in which it is used for 
the good of the country.” 

But, methiuks 1 hear you say, 
“ Why should your influence be 
abused in tiny instance ? Why excite 
suspicions which may not be easily 
allayed, or provoke resentment whicli 
may not be speedily relinquished ? 
Is vt not better to go on cautiously 

and ouietly until” . My friend, 

I understand you ; but you do not 
yet understand us. We have a very 
complicated game to play in this 
country. We must bribe the people 
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by indigence in a little violence,— 
and the "more zealous of tho priest- 
hood by conniving at a little seditious 
vehemence, as well as impose upou 
the Government by that plausible 
exterior of dutiful acquiescence in 
their wishes, which hasdiitherto ser- 
v ed our purposes so well, and con- 
verted them into our slaves, while 
they supposed that wo were their 
servants. Besides, how should we 
exhibit our power if there was not 
occasionally an outbreak of sedition 
which gave us an opportunity of 
magnifying our office, by appearing 
as the pacificators of Ireland V Rest 
assured, therefore, that no indiscre- 
tion, with which we have as yet been 
chargeable, has been without its use. 
You will find, upon enquiry, in every 
instance, that it has either* increased 
our power, by giving confidence to 
our followers or diminished our dif- 
ficulties, by Altering amongst our 
enemies dismay or delusion. 

Maynootb, as I told you, is the 
seed-bed of our ministry. Without 
it wo could not have got on. It was 
established at a period when thero 
was not zeal enough, either religious 
or political, to raise the contributions 
by which it might bo supported. 
There was then no Catholic rent. 
Indeed if it were not for the kind of 
influence exercised by the descrip- 
tion of clergy which it lias sent into 
the country, tho ('athplic rent never 
could have been collected. It was, 
therefore, most important ns an or- 
gan for furnishing Irelaud with a po- 
litical priesthood *- a priesthood se- 

f iaratcu from tho gentry by a wide 
ino of demarcation, aud identified 
# with the bulk of the people. In feel- 
ings, in principles) in manners, in 
habits, in sympathies, in antipathies, 
in the precise character and extent 
of tbeir erudition, in their acquisi- 
tions in their deficiencies, they ate, 
to a nicety, the very description of 
lcrsons, without whoso aid nothing 
mpovtant could, at preseut, be done 
for the? regeneration of our r postoli- 
cal C/hurcn, and the vc- establishment 
of our holy religion. But that is not 
all. Maynooth contributes largely to 
the supply of the North American 
priesthood . The Yankees arc not a 
religious people. With all their li- 
berality, minever would have done 
for the faithful amongst us what our 
Protestant Government has done for 
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the faithful amount them. Indeed, England. America has .contributed 
Catholics In America seem afpresent to enkindle amongst us a love of 
infected with the same latitudlna- freedom. We have supplied them 
rhmism which prevailed in this coun- with the means of keeping up true 
try about the period of the French religion ; they will yet supply m 
revolution. It Is difficult to raise with the means of accomplishing na- 
amongst thdm a sufficient stun of tioual independence. I frftary " that 
money to keep our chapels In repair, I see you lift up your eyes with as- 
or enable our clergy to subsist in tonishment. N'lmporte. All will yet 
comfort. The thing could scarcely be plain. It nut vv<r>«c i y/». 

be done at all If it were not for the While I write, the Reform Rill 


Annual supply of our emigrants. As 
long as that was large, it more th&n 
compensated for the numbers whom 
we lost by perversion. I begin, how- 
ever, now to have some fears for the 
state of transatlantic Catholicity ; or, 
Indeed, I should rather say, for the 
fate of the unhappy country which 
may, through its folly or for its sins, 
be deprived of Its blessed influence. 
The character of the Irish emigra- 
tions lias of l&tc yeartj considerably 
altered. The VrOt^'cants arc now 
going in shoals from us, while the Co- 
tholics are clinging to their native 
soil. Now this Is good for cur; — it 
confirms all that I have been hither- 
to telling you respecting our pros- 

f iects at home but I need not add, 
t Is bad for America. That coun- 
try will not, as usual, bes supplied 
with true believers, whose new asenl 
served to counteract the encroach- 
ments of heresy, and to keep up the 
temperature of true religion. I 
would, therefore, beg leave to re- 
commend it most espeoially to your 
care. And while you rejoice, as you 
must rejoice, at what Is doing here, 
leave nothing, I beseech you, un- 
done by which the evil to be appre- 
hended there may be Arerted, , 
In thus calling your attention to 1 
the state of religion In America, I am 
not, be assured. Intermeddling in n 
matter that docs not very intimately 
concern ourselves. You know that 
if we have given that country many 
priests, tec have got from it some 
bishops s — and you can easily under- 
stand how Important it is tjmt we 
should have amongst us a few dig- 
nitaries who have received a repm - 
lican education. We are then ena- 
bled to keep up a connexion with 
America, which, if I um not greatly 
deceived in my prognosis of coming 
events, will not appear the least cu- 
rioiiB or beautiful of the divine ar- 
rangements. We have contributed 
to keep alive in America a hatred of 


Jiaif heen rejected by the House of 
Lords. So much the better? We 
are not as yet In a condition fully to 
avail ourselves of all its advantages. 
4 * matters stand at present, we liavo 
quite ns much power In the House 
of Commons ns is necessary for the 

K ses in hand. Wc make the 
ament feel our importance ; — 
and will cause them to solicit our 
acceptance of a stipend, which will 
almost entirely relieve us from de- 
pendence upon the voluntary obi a- 
Jons of the people. Not until we 
have got from them eveiy thing 
which they can possibly give, win 
that change be expedient for us 
which the late project of reform 
meditated, and by which, if it should 
be adopted, the constitution must be 
essentially changed. England is at 
this moment agitated by a turbulent 
democracy, which lias encroached 
upon the province both of the nobi- 
lity and the crown. What will lie 
the case when Roreas shall have, in 
good earnest, snatched his trident 
from the hand of Neptune ? Will Bri- 
tannia any longer “ rule th« waves ?” 
She will scarcely be \ isible amongst 
the breakers! 

Meanwhile, under cover of the 
confusion that prevails, we pursue 
our systematic designs without mo- 
lestation. The Government arc about 
to intrust to uh what amounts to the 
exclusive patronage and control of 
a system of national education. They 
have already enabled us to educate 
our clergy; anrl it will go hard with 
us if we do not now raise up for 
them suitable congregations. Rut 
the plan is not as yet fully matured; 
and It would be idle to speak of its 
effects until we have it In actual ope- 
ration. 

It Is, of course, absurd to suppose 
that a body of clergy who possess the 
means of influencing the return of a 
majority of Irish members, should 
not command great consideration In 
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the Imperial Parliament. We look, And herein wo found in them a rea- 
thereforc, ultimately, to establish- dined# even to go beyond what we 
meat as the religion of the state in should have required. I will, in a 
this country but we are not anxious future letter, enter more at large into 
to precipitate a measure which might the actual condition of the Protestant 
in somedegree deprive us of the con- Clergy but tho Chdrch, rw a 
.V-iice ot the people. Until they Church , may be considered ns abso- 
have obtained every thingwhich they lutely repudiated by the state. Her 
can reasonably look for, we will not condition is pitiable in the extreme, 
put forward our claims. They will We are quiet lookers on ; while she 
then be put forward for us in a man- is condemned, sentenced, and about 
ner which cannot be resisted. * to bo executed by her own children ! 

Ministers, I have reason to think, • But can the thinking people of 
feel the obligations which they owe England, you will say, be blind to 
us. At their instance we forbore, on what must be the necessary conse- 
the late elections, to make our people qtfences of ora ascendency in Ire- 
demand from the candidate a pledge land ? The people of England, iny 
to support the repeal of the Union, dear friend, are this moment occu- 
, Such a pledge the Ministers would pied by concerns of more pressing im- 
linve found in the highest degree in- portance. Illuminated by the blazing 
convenient ; and, I believe, there is edifices of their nobility, they arc, 
no reasonable length to which they with all philosophic earnestness, dis- 
arenotready to go, in order to evince cussing th<vmerits of tho Reform 
their sense of our forbeai ance. You Bill ! A irey* lijfftt liaH, indeed, 
will yourself see, that it would he broken in upon this aviso and reflect- 
imprudent, in tho present state of ing people and, if we fail to profit 
our affairs, to make any stipulations by it, avc shall deserve to wear, for 
which might appear to he oi a selfish the rest of our lives, tho jangling or- 
character. This we scrupulously nament that at present adorns tho 

avoid. But. wo have no objection to brows of our , and which he 

suffer them to shew their gratitude, took in exchange for Ids diadem at 
by measures for tho discountenance tho late coronation. Adieu. T. K. 
and depression ot our adversaries. 

T BETTER IV. . 

My Dear Friend, that the ftpoil of Ahc monasteries 

You arc, l trust, by this time, suf- should bo appropriated, in part, to 
flelently convinced of the prosperity the endowment or diocesan colleges, 
of the Catholic causejn Ireland ; and which should be peculiarly dedicated 
feel satisfied thatthe intrusive Church to the cultivation of church learning, 
must be built upon a foundation of and which might also serve to en- 
adamant If she can withstand tho t courage those professional habitudes 
combined attack which wc are prej of thought and feeding without which 
paring for lior. But, in truth, she is there ran be no real incorporation of 
as feeble as we aro formidable; — tip! clergy, such as should cause them 
and the circumstances to which we to feci as different members of the 
owe our strength aic not more re- same body. The necessity for thw 
markable than those in which she TJranmer foresaw ; — but it Avas bc- 
mu*t recognise her weakness. Both yond his power to accomplish a pro- 
are equally indicative of that over- feet which might, had it taken effect, 
ruling Providence which has assign- have gl\en ft permanency to error 
ed its date to error, and ordained that might hare rendered heresy in- 
that truth, and truth alone, shall be \etcrate. Fraud and violence were, 
eternal. Proceed wc now to this accordingly, suffered to prevail; and 
branch of our lofty argument. religion, or what wae railed religion, 

The firBt seed of decay which 1 wm starved, "that the rapacity of the 
notice In the system of the Church King and his nobles might be para- 
of England is, that no sufficient pro- pered. The consequence of this is, 
vision has been made for the pro- that there is no standard of theology 
fessional education of Its eccleslas- amongst the clergy of the Church of 
tics. The heretic Cranmer intended England. Able divines, no doubt. 
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are to be occasionally found amongst 
them $ but the theology of the clergy 
as a body is just that which ^ach in* 
dividual picks up for himself j and 
is determined more by taste, or feel- 
ing* or fancy, or accident, than by the 
steady prosecution of an univer- 
sally recognised and well-digested 
system. Hence, various opinions, 
under the same denomination ; almost 


attachment can a laity thus brought 
up have to their national Churcn? 
None whatever. They look upon it 
merely as one among the many sects 
of Protestantism to which England; 
the fruitful mother of heresies, lias 
given birth ; and would consider it 
unworthy the liberality of their age 
and country to make any marked 
distinction between them. 


opposite heresies, within the same 
church, — and all, with seemingly 
equal plausibility, claiming the ai> 
thority of her canons and articles on 
behalf of their incompatible preten- 
sions 1 " If Satan , therefore , be ^di- 
vided against Satan, how shall his 
kingdom stand /” 

The next point worthy of attention 
is, that no provision whatever has 
been made tor the religious educa- 
tion of the gentry in the universities. 
I do not, oi course, mean to say that 
they are not mequipgS to attend 
church. But I do s #y, and I would 
be judged by any twelve candid 
Englishmen whose opinions derive 
weight from experience, that the re- 
ligious formalities of the Protestant 
colleges in the country are far from 
being effective for training the rising 
generation “ in the way they should 
go,” or impressing upon them any 
eculiar veneration for the Church 
y law established. Indeed I am 
prepared to shew, if necessary, that 
some of the strongest prejudices with 
which the Church of England has to 
contend, have beeir imbibed in those 
very seats of learning, one of the 
most important objects of which 
should be to. furnish her with able 
defenders. The youth are not duly 
instructed in her peculiar doctrines. 
Her peculiar character is not held 
before them. They are not suffi- 
ciently informed of those grounds^of 
preference by reason of which she 
claims a superiority over other sect#. 
She is held forth to their veneration 


I need not tell you that such is 
not the case with us, either as re- 
gards our clergy or laity. .The first 
are scarcely instructed in any thing 
beyond their profession, in order that 
all their time and thoughts may be 
devoted to “ the one thing needful.” 
And we make it a point, as far as we 
have the power of so doing, that our 
laity shall be just so far interested in 
matters pertaining to our Church, as 
may cause them to feci that “ nostra 
res agitur,” whenever its privileges 
become matter of discussion, or its 
doctrines topics of argument. 

Our clergy, as I have mentioned, 
are chiefly drawn from the lower 
orders. But they are the best of the 
lower orders. Has any poor man a 
child, who is distinguished beyond 
liis other children, for sobriety, piety, 
love of learning, &c. — he is set apart 
for the ministry. It is not difficult 
for him in this country to obtain the 
requisite instruction in classical learn- 
ing which may qualify him for ad- 
mission into the institutions at May- 
nootli or Carlow, and which may be 
obtained upon due application to the 
bishop or some of the princigal clergy, 
who thus exercise a species of pa- 
tronage which gives them no small 
consideration in the eyes of the peo- 
1 pie. 

9 Into these seminaries they enter 
with the single view of becoming 
priests ; and they pursue the studies 
requisite for that purpose with a 
concentrated earnestness of atten- 
„ tion, which cannot be even conceived 


merely because she is the handmaid 
of the state, instead of its being im- 
pressed upon them that she 0 is the 
handmaid of the state because she 
is pre-eminently worthy of their ve- 
neration. Studies of a character al- 
together different engross the chief 
jprt of their attention ; that is, when 
they do attend to any serious studies 
at aft«~-asd when dogs and horses, 
cards dice, are not their sole or 
principal occupation. Now, what 


by those who contrive to make their 
ualification for the ministry ipci- 
ental merely to the pursuit of some 
other more engrossing object. How 
many of the clergy of the. Church of 
England, at present, are individuals 
who betook themselves to the sacred 
profession, after they had failed in, 
or were tired of, some secular call- 
ing, and with no greater preparation 
for holy orders, this, they had con- 
trived, by a thrifty economy, to 
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the Church. Ileeeiye$ as ^e deceive while stark-staring infidels are very 
It, with due Mpmission to .ecdesias- frequently re-converted— to be sure, 
tical "authority ; and 'interpreted, as in most instances upon the death- 
lye htterpret n, in due conformity to bed,, but then, one such conversion 
JB*p ;®cffttes ofthe apostolic see, it is ia. better than a dozen sermons. Be- 
qjr ho means opposed tb, but, on the sides, iitfldels, in this country at least, 
;contcary, altpgether consistent with have been of amazing use to us. 
fbemcmtriital of bur* holy religion; Without them, I do not think the 
whiftj our adversaries, having de- Parliament would have ever passed 
parted from the Church, may be said, the Catholic Bill ; and, I assure you, 
«, also, tohave departed from the gos- their hatred of the heretical church 
pel, for they reject the only guidance exceeds that of true believers. They 
under which it could be truly under- are known here by the name* of ft- 
stood. In sacrificing the Church, be- beral Protestants ; and ydu may be 
cause of their attachment to the gos- sure , that we do not refuse to bid 


pel, they are-altogether unconscious 
that they are sacrificing the gospel 
from thexr hatred to the Church . 

And long may they continue in 
that delusive state of self-confidence, 
which causes division amongst them- 
selves as well as separation from the 
centre of Catholic unity. Thus may 
they best be e^gptualb^brought from 
the errors of tneir'wSys, ana led to 
recognise, from the contemplation of 
the harmony which prevails amongst 
true believers, the only source of 
certainty and security in matters of 
faith and doctrine, by the meek and 
reverent submission "to which men 
may have peace upon earth, and* at- 
tain, after their mortal pilgrimage, 
the blessedness of heaven. 

Our position here, therefore, is 
abundantly consolatory at present. 
It is surely a cause of grateful thanks- 
giving, that our adversaries should ex- 
perience embarrassment and weak- 
ness from what might be supposed 
to give them strength, while we ex- 
perience strength and confidence 
from what might be supposed to em- 
barrass and impede us. 

Of liberality upon the continent ; 
you have Borne reason to complain. 
And I fully agree with you, that^he 
present state of our Church would 
be less deplorable, if the defection 
from the faith that has taken place 
carried men the whole way into infi- 
delity, without suffering them to 
touch, on the road, at any of those * 
resting-places where they become 
enamoured of the follies of some 
fantastical sect, and persuade them- 
selves that, by becoming attached to 
l^ih^masatillbe Christiana, Those 
W in this way; inveigled 

rarely if ever reclaim. 


them <c God speed,” when they vo- 
lunteer to act as pioneers for the de- 
struction of Protestant institutions. 

There is, therefore, a wide differ- 
ence between the meaning of the 
word “ liberality” amongst us and 
amongst you; or rather, the differ- 
ent circumstances in which we are 
placed give it a different application. 
With you, it is anti-popish; with us, 
it is favourable to popery. With you, 
it is the mask under which infidels 
carry on their designs against true 
religion ; with us, it is the mask un- 
der which the faithful, who are for 
this one purpose in league with infi - 
dels, carry on their designs against 
the Established Church. With you, 
it starves religion ; with us, it feeds 
it. With you, it has deprived the 
Church of its own property ; with us, 
it has taxed an heretical community 
for the purpose of educating our 
clergy, and IS about to appropriate 
part of the revenues belonging to the 
heretical establishment fof the pur- 
pose of conferring upon them a re- 
putable independence. Therefore, 
say I, long live “ liberality,” in 
the sense in which it is understood 
in Ireland. 

And be assured, my friend, that 
the same guardian ana providential 
care which has been extended over 
us will be extended over you. You 
will find yet, notwithstanding your 
present difficulties, that all things 
will work together for good. It 
Bhould, surely, be a great consola- 
tion to you to be made acquainted 
with the sure and certain grounds 
upon which we calculate upon our 
speedy re-establishment in tins coun- 
try. 

T.K* 
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Letter V. 


* Mr Mar Faim>, 

I said In my lm% t!| at there was 
something in the discipline of the 
Church of England adverse to its 
stability. You shall judge. The pa- 
tronage of the bishoprics and of the 
higher dignities is vested in the go- 
vernment, who also have the disposal 
of avast number of die inferior pre- 
ferments. The remainder are shared 
between ttib bishops and tbe lay im- 
propriators. Now, we may lay St 
down as a certain truth, that the con- 
dition of the Church will be detei* 
mined by the manner in which the 
patronage is employed. If it be con- 
scientiously used, the Church must 
prosper;— if it be sacrilegiously 
abused, the Church must decay. 

What, then, are the motives which 
influence the government in the 
choice of bishops ? For, as are the 
bishops, so will be the Church . Are 
they appointed for political or for spi- 
ritual considerations ? A man would 
here be laughed at who seriously 
asked such a question j— so notori- 
ous is it, that family connexion and 
parliamentary influence are tho only 
passports to that lofty station 1 The 
consequence of this is, that in the 
Church of England real merit is over- 
looked, or scantily and Inadequately 
rewarded ; while individuals, by no 
means eminent either for learning, or 
piety, or talent, or eloquence are 
promoted, not only beyond their de- 
serts, but*despite their deficiencies, 
and without tne slightest regard to 
those peculiar qualifications which 
can alone ensure a wise discretion 
In the management of ecclesiastical < 
affairs. Now, the advantage which 
we derive from this is twofold. It 
excites a just clamour against the he- 
retical Church from without, and it 
weakens its defences within. The 
same arts which fill its high places 
with incapable*, augment the hatred 
and strengthen the hands of its ene- 
mif®. 

Hie bishops, you may be cure, fol- 
low the example that set 

them, and do unto others as the go- 
yemment has done unto them. Their 
best benefices are seldom conferred 
upon any one beyond the circle of 
weir kinsfolk oracquaintance. Thus, 
fro m th e top to the bottom, a system 
of partiality and persecution pre- 


vails. such as, in the da>s of Luther, 
furnished the most plausible of the 
accusations which were levelled 
against put holy Church, and which, 
more than any thing else, 'contributed 
to the event miscalled the. Reforms*, 
tion. ' ' 

At present, when a man who is 
eminent either for learning, piety, 
zeal, or eloquence, begins to be pro- 
fessionally distinguished, the sons 
and relatives of the bishop, in whose 
dioqese he is, immediately begin to 
take the alarm. They consider him 
as a kind of interloper, wjho is dis- 
posed to interfere with their legiti- 
mate claims, and nothing is left un- 
done, which petty artifice and ma» 
levolence can accomplish, to injure 
him in the opinion of his dioqjynm, 
who, indeed, s|po # frequently is dis- 
posed to view him in tne same light ; 
so that, as Shakspeare says, “ his vir- 
tues are bis enemies/ 1 and he soon 
begins to learn from experience, that 
“ that which is comely” may * enve- 
nom him thaf j^ars it.” He sees that 
the sycophant&il the parasite thrive, 
while he is compelled to subsist upon 
a scanty pittance, scarcely sufficient 
to ward off actual famine from his 
wife and children ! 

It has, I khow, been*said, and it is 
thought by many sensible persons, 
that tne lay impropriations are* a great 
means of giving stability, and ensu- 
ring permanency, to this accursed 
system. I never have thought sof 
and least of all can I think so now« 
Of all the English Church prefer- 
ments, the. lay impropriations are the 
» most notoriously and scandalously 
abused. The goy eminent sometimes, 
even the bishops sometimes, haver re- 
gard to merit in their choice of r en- 
ters. They become ashamed of being 
influenced in every instance by sor- 
did and unworthy motives, and they 
endeavour to gull the public, and at 
the same time throw a sop to their 
conscience, by sometimes promoting 
an honest man but lay'lmpropria- 
tors never. I say, therefore, that the 
part of the system that is most objec- 
tionable can jtever permanently up- 
hold the rest No Church caivever be 
PROTECTED AGAINST iTSfOWJY ABUSES f 
and amongst the rottenest abuses of the 
Church of England, Ilookupm tar 
impropriation* I have no doubt the 
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individual* wftriftAfc'-ilsar belong 
wWd tfkeWellm continue possess- 
-«dt^tbe^ ? . and must bo blind in- 
; they 8o not see that their in- 

$#if it In this respect is linked inse- 
wably n$th that of the Established 
'Church, Buff if that Established 
Chutch be felt to be a public nui- 
sdn&e, not merely by us, but by Pro- 
testants also, from the manner in 
which Its patronage is administered, 

' to the neglect of those ends for which 
it was appointed, and to the scandal 
of true religion, the lay impropria- 
tors will find themselves in a miser- 
able minority, if their temporal inte- 
rests should inspire them with the 
hardihood to stickle for the continu- 
ance of such a system, in opposition 
to the judgment and the feelings of 
the community at large. Depend up- 
on it, it cannot last; and the lay im- 
propriators, so far from being a pro- 
tection to it,arna deadweight, which 
must accelerate its* downful, and en- 
sure its destruction. 

Nor is this all — as soon as the 
Church tumbles, the lay impropria- 
tions must cease* We are acquainted 
with every acre of Church property 
which has thus undergone sacrilegi- 
ous alienation ; and, think you, that 
we shall be slow to put in our claims 
when the day of retribution comes ? 
No, truly. If what was appropriated 
to religious purposes may be resumed, 
—.much more, what was misappro- 
priated to secular purposes. If church- 
men, who* perforin spiritual duties 
in consideration of tne possessions 
which they enjoys may yet be de- 
prived of those possessions ;— much 
more those who perform no such 
spiritual duties. The lay impro-« 
printers reason right in saying, “ our ( 
property is part and parcel of the 
property of the Church ; let us, there- 
fore, unite to defend it.” But wc, 
also, reason rightly when we say, 

** you cannot defend the property 
of the Church; and, therefore, a 
fortiori, not your own possessions.” 
They are an engrafted shoot which 
aU the cafe that can be taken of 
llitm will not enable to survive the 
extinction of the parent stock. So 
mgy we pronounce, with at least 
mQjpU certainty, of thoae vested inte- 
have been acquired out 
patrimony of the Church, and 
urity of which cannot be great- 
that of rite property of which 


they once constituted part and par- 
cel, mid which, if ah heretical govern- 
ment had a right to alienate it for the 
support of heresy, the faithful may 
surely reclaim for the maintenance of 
true religion. 

Now, compare all this with the 
practice which .obtains among ufc in 
similar cases, and recognise our su- 
periority. In our Church merit ob- 
tains its due reward. An able and 
efficient minister never is neglected. 
The curate, after a certain routine of 
service, if his conduct hi approved 
of, is certain of becoming a parish 
priest ; — and the parochial clergy, 
According to tlieir merits, may enter- 
tain an equal expectation of being 
elevated to the mitre. But this is not 
all. We not only provide for our 
clergy according to their merits, hut 
dispose of them according to their 
fitness. We endeavour, as far as in 
us lies, not only to give good things 
to good men, hut to put proper men 
in proper places. TniB, as you may 
well suppose, gives us ar prodigious 
advantage. It is a consideration which 
never enters into the mind of a Pro- 
testant patron, who only thinks of 
the living as a good thing for the fa- 
voured individual who is appointed 
to it. Now our only consideration 
is, whether the individual appointed 
is good enough for the living. When- 
ever a vacancy occurs, and before 
any promotion takes place in conse- 
quence of it, we consider all the cir- 
cumstances of the case — the extent 
of the parish, its population, the dif- 
ferent denominations of heresy that 
are to he found in it, what particular 
species at that time happens to be 
epidemic; how the people are di- 
vided into parties ; the characters 
and abilities of the Protestant cler- 
gymen ; the names and the disposi- 
tions of the principal Protestant 
gentiy ; it is unnecessary to tell you 
that we enquire very particularly into 
all those things, because you know 
that we are under obligation to make 
a regular return of them to the Holy 
See ; and you may easily imagine 
the advantage which we possess, 
from thfejjcnowledg© which we thus 
acquire. In choosing the individual 
upon, whose conduct In his. sacred 
charge so many important conse- 
quences may depend, and who may 
so considerably either promote by 
his discretion, or injure fy his face* 
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so earnestly devoted. 

You may be sure, therefore, that 
our flocks are not 4( scattered like 
sheep not having a shepherd.' 9 They 
are well attended and carefully pre- 
served. Is there a doughty contro- 
versialist, some scatterer of pestilent 
heresies, in the neighbourhood? We 
are not slow to depute the" cause of 
the Church to some champion who 
has been trained in polemical jvar- 
fare,«and with whom, if he should 
presume to break a lance, he is sure 
to come off worsted in the conflict. 
Is the charge of the Protestant con- 
gregation committed to some incrtn- 
petent person, who from ignorance 
cannot, or from heedlessneBs will 
not, be a guide or a pattern to his 
iloek ? We take good care that our 
own people shall experience a stri- 
king contrast in that particular, and 
learn to appreciate the watchfulness 
and the ability of learned and labo- 
rious pastors. 

Indeed I may say, that if our ad- 
versaries were disposed to imitate 
us in these particulars, they could 
not do so ; such are the deficiencies 
in their professional education. If 
the government were as earnest as 
they are indifferent respecting the 
choice of good bishops ; and the bi- 
shops as earnest as they are indiffe- 
rent respecting the selection of good 
rectors, they could not find them — at 
least not without remodelling the 
whole system of their universities. 

What a militia or a yeomanry is, 
as compared with 4he regular ser- 
vice, they arc as compared with us. 
There is amongst them no “ esprit 
du corps.” Whatever zeal or ability/ 
or professional devotedness they 
evince, arises out of the personal 
character of individuals, and not obt 
of the training which they undergo. 
They are not content to act like our 
clergy, in due subordination to the 
interests of the system to which they 
belong. They are heady, violent, 
Intractable, and wayward; and so 
absurdly violent fn their attacks up- 
on us, that I have often thought we 
were more indebted to .the folly 
which thus exposes them to con- 
tempt, then to the controversial abl- 
Jityby \yhich they are confounded. 

; But you will say, " these are all 
deficiencies go obvious that they 
mpst;surely attract notice, and pro- 


a remedy.” They do, my 
friend* attract notice, and they have 
caused the suggestion of a remedy— 
but— a Yemedy worse than the die* 
ease ! 

Tbe proposal which seems most 
popular at present is, a* seizure of 
Church property, and fee creation of 
a fund for increasing the stipends of 
the curates and inferior clergy; while 
those of the bishops, and of the 
clergy who hold the larger benefices, 
are diminished. Now this would 
only complete the ruin that threat- 
ens them from the evils already in 
existence. The only part of their 
system which works unexception- 
ably well, is that which is in the 
hands of the present race of curates 
and inferior clergy ; who appear, in- 
deed, to do them but juBtice,tohave 
entered into the Church wife single 
views, and who certainly do not owe 
their present appointments to secu- 
lar considerations. ®as long as they 
subsist upon their present footing^ 
there will always be a certain de- 
gree of activity and earnestness 
which keeps the system just alive, 
and compensates, in some measure, 
for the indolence and carelessness 
by which their more richly endowed 
brethren are distinguished. But 
let their stipends be increased so as 
to average even two hundred a-year, 
and from that moment their appoint- 
ments will become worthy ofthe no- 
tice of many who«t present despise 
them ; and*, whenever vacancies oc- 
cur, they will be filled up from the 
same motives which Influence the 
appointment of their bishops; apd 
by just the same description of 
men, which causes the higher pre- 
ferments to be felt at present as an 
incubus upon religion. Was I pot 
jjight, therefore, in saying, that their 
remedy will be worse than the dis- 
* ease ? In feet, it is no other than fee 
most miserable quackery* Instead 
of applying themselves to the remo- 
val oi a complaint that is constituent , 
they we content with attacking one 
of fee symptoms / — md that in such 
a manner, that, instead of relieving, 
they must only aggravate the gene- 
ral malady! 

Remedies no doubt have been 
suggested which would indeed have 
a tendency to prop tills totteripg 
Church, and enable it to endure a 
little longer* But then is 
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slightest chance of their being adopt- 
ed . One of these consists in Jthe ap- 
pointment of ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners, for the purpose of recom- 
mending persons fit for the episco- 
pal office Ip the King. If the com- 
missioners wgre efficient, they might 
In this way prevent notoriously bad 
appointments and if they were so 
far successful as to ensure good 
ones, there is np saying how long the 
reign of heresy might not be perpe- 
tuated. But fear not ; such a mea- 
sure implies far too great an en- 
croachment upon the patronage of 
the government ever to take place. 
The Church in this country has al- 
ways been used for the convenience 
of the state, which, indeed, could not 
subsist without the wages of her 
prostitution. A measure, therefore, 
which would have any tendency to 
make her an honest woman, will 
never, for one pjoiqpntf be seriously 
entertained. Prom&ions will go on 
for the future as they have gone on 
hitherto ; until abuses accumulate to 
such a degree that the heretics them- 
selves will feel them to be unendu- 
rable abominations. 

You may suppose that the remedy 
above described may have a chance 
of being adopted, because there is an 
instance of its having been resorted 
to by William the Third, upon his 
accession to the sovereignty of these 
realms; He said that, as a foreigner, 
he was unacouafrited with the merits 
of the several individuals who were 
candidates for clerical preferment, 
and that he required assistance in 
making his selections from amongst 
them. But this only proves his sim- 
plicity. In excuse for him, however, 
it must be said fhafc he was at that 
time a stranger in the country, and 
yjaadquaintea with the only proper 
*use to be made of English bishop- 
rics. He did not until afterwards 
learn their value as a means of secu- 
ring parliamentary influence; and, 
to do him justice, as soon as he was 
so far instructed, the labours bf the 
commissioners were dispensed with. 
There is no fear that William the 
Fourth will fall into such an error. 
, He has been educated in a different 
. school. He, during his whole life, 
4ia$ bad before his eyes the edifying 
" apples English statesmen* 
fajghpr, therefore, may be done, 
dvQl not, be satisfied, interfere in the 


slightest degree with the cherished 
abuses of the good old system* It is 
not rooted in affection. It is not ba- 
sed in knowledge. It is not mam*** 
tained by a body of well trained and 
honestly chosen ecclesiastics. It is 
not regarded by the government with 
either reverence or love. It is not 
even at unity with itself ; — while it 
is surrounded by active, powerful, 
and implacable enemies. Does it, 
tbesefore, require the gift of pro- 
phecy to say that it must; falH and 
that nothing but the memory of the 
miseries which it has occasioned will 
survive it ? 

# The only thing that gives me the 
least reason to doubt that matters 
will in all respects proceed accord- 
ing to our wishes is, the conduct of 
our friend, the Lord Brougham and 
Yaux, sjjtpe he became Lord High 
Chance nor of England. Confound 
the knave, he seems resolved upon 
making a conscientious use of his 
own preferments. He has been pro- 
moting some of the ablest and the 
most dangerous of his own and our 
common enemies! What infatuation! 
It would not be half so bad if he 
were not the keeper of the King’s 
conscience. He should have avoid- 
ed such folly, not to call it by a 
harsher name, if it were only for the 
sake of the example. But he will 
find out his mistake by and by. 

Well, there is one consolation at 
all events, that, act how he may, he 
cannot do much mischief while he is 
connected with the presentjadminis- 
tration. They 0 ark resolved upon 

MEASURES WHICH MUST ENSURE THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH I — «nd 

1 so fully convinced are we of the 
Efficacy of their present plans for the 
effectual accomplishment of all our 
purposes, that we are minded for the 
present to suspend our active hosti- 
lity to the established clergy, and 
suffer them to repose in peace for 
the brief term allotted to their ex- 
istence. They are under sentence of 
death. And it my advice be attended 
to, we will not disturb the last mo- 
ments of an expiring heretical esta- 
blishment, by any unseemly triumph 
or unnecessary molestation. But we 
have difficult spirits here to manage, 
and I know not hew far I may ue 
successful. Time presses, and I must 
say adieu. 

T. K. 
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THE BRACELETS, 

A SKETCH FROM THE GERMAN, 


It was late on the evening of a 
gloomy and bitter day in December, 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, that Carl Koecker, a stu- 
dent of Goettingen University, ha- 
ving sipped his last cup of coffee, 
was sitting thoughtfully in his room, 
with his feet crossed and resting on 
the fender of his little fire-place* 
His eyes were fixed on the fire, which 
crackled and blazed briskly, thrcftv- 
ing a cheerful lustre over his snug 
study. All the tools of scholar-craft 
lay about him. On a table by his 
sidp lay open various volumes of 
dassic and metaphysic lorn, which 
shewed evident marks or service, 
being much thumbed and fingered ; 
sundry note-books, filled with me- 
moranda of the day’s studies, and a 
case of mathematical instruments. 
Two sides of the chamber were lined 
with well-filled book-shelves; on 
one side was the window, and the 
corresponding one was occupied by 
a large dusky picture of Martin Lu- 
ther. All was silent as the most 
studious German could desire ; for 
the stillness was, so to speak, but 
enhanced by the whispered tickings 
of an old-fashioned family watch, 
suspended over the mantel-piece. 
As for Carl himself, he was of 
“ goodly look and stature.” His 
shirt-neck lay open, with the spot- 
less collar turned down on each side ; 
his right hand lay in his bosom, and 
his left, leaning on the table, support* 
ed his “ learning-laden” head. Hfe 
brow was furrowed with thoughtful 
anxiety, which, together with his sal- 
low features and long black musta- 
ches, gave him the appearance of a 
much older man than he really was. 
As for his thoughts, it were difficult 
to say whether, at the moment when 
be is presented to the reader, they 
were occupied by &e mysterious 
pneumatologf calspeculations of Doc- 


tor Von Dunder Profondant, which 
Carl had been attempting to com- 
prehend in the morning’s lecture; 
whether bis fancy was revelling in 
recollections of the romantic splen- 
dours of last night's opera, or whe- 
ther they were fixed, with painful 
mterest, on the facts of a seizure 
made that day in Goettingen by the 
terrible myrmidons of the Inquisi- 
tion, on the double charge of heresy 
and sorcery. The frightful tribunal 
alluded to was then in the plenitude 
of its power, and its mysterious and 
ferocious doings were exciting near- 
ly as much indignation as they had 
long occasioned consternation. Carl 
was of a veqy speculative.; abstract 
turn, and having been early initiated 
into the gloomy depths of transcend- 
entalism, bad begun latterly to turn his 
thoughts towards the occult sciences. 

About the period when this nar- 
rative commences, it was generally 
understood that a professor of the 
Art Diabolic had visited the princi- 
pal places of Germany, and was 
supposed to have made several con- 
verts among the learned, as well as 
to have founded secret schools for 
teaching the principles of his science. 
The lynx-eyed inquisition soon 
searched 1dm out, and the unfortu- 
nate professor of magic suddenly 
disappeared, without ever again 
being heard of. The present object 
of those holy censors of mankind, 
the principals of the Inquisition, was 
to discover the schools he had found- 
ed, and the disciples attending 
them. Several of the leading stu- 
dents at Goettingen had fallen under 
, suspicion, and Carl Koecker, it was 
said, among the number. He was 
cunning enough, however, to avoid 
any possible pretext for offence, by 
saying little— and even that little in 
disparagement of the objectionable 
doctrines. 


* The subtle schemes resorted to by the Inquisition for the detection and seizure 
of ita victims, are too well known for an intelligent reader to charge any portions of 
the ensuing narrative with improbability or exaggeration. In a word-all that the 
wit and power of "devils can devise and execute, may wellnJgh be believe d of the 
mem b er s of that execrshls institution. 
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Carl had just set down his coffee- 
pot on Hie hob, after an abortive ef- 
fort to extract another cup from it, 
and was stirring together the glow- 
ing embers of his fire, when he was 

It is not asserted that thcsound cau- 
sed him to change colour, but that 
he heard it with a little trepidation, 
is undeniable. Who, on earth, could 
be wanting him ¥ 

Rap, rap, rap!— Rap, rap, rap ! 

Carl gently laid down the poker, 
but did not move from his seat. He 
listened — his heart beat quick and 
hard. It seemed evident that Hie 
obstreperous applicant for admission 
was resolved on effecting his pur- 
pose one way or another ; for, in a 
few seconds, the door was shaken, 
and with some violence. Carl, almost 
fancying he had been dreaming, 
started from his seat, and cast an 
alarmed eye towards the scene of 
such unseemly interruptions. Aye — 
the door was really, visibly shaken, 
"and that, too, very impetuously. 
Who could it be — and what the mat- 
ter? Was it one of h is creditors? 
He did not owe five pounds in the 
world. A fellow-student ? The hour 
was too late, and Carl, besides, of 
such a reserved, unsocial turn, as to 
have scarce one acquaintance at Col- 
lege on visiting terms. A thief? — 
He would surety effect his entrance 
more quietly. Were some of his re- 
latives come to ^Goetthqjen ? was 
any member of his family ill ? was it 
merely drunk Jans, the janitor?-* 
Who— who could it bo ? thought the 
startled student. 

Rap, rap, rap, rap!— Rap, rap, 
rap ! 

Carl almost overthrew the chair 
he was standing by, snatched up his 
little lamp, and stole to the door. • 

“ Who the d — 1 is without, there ?” 
he enquired, angrily, but not very* 
firmly, with one hand hesitatingly 
extended towards the door-handle, 
and the other holding his lamp ; the 
. flame of which, by toe way, he fan- 
cied flickered oddly. 

a Who is without there?” he asked 
again, for his first question had re- 
ceived no answer. 

Rap, Tap, rap* rap, rap*!— Rap, rap, 
rap fl* '» . **■ ,, 

** Jh the devil's name, who are 
“ Who ash I ?” replied a husky, and 


somewhat hollow voice, from with- 
out. * Who am I, i’ faith ?— Let me 
in ! Let me in ! — Mercy— you Boidji 
not be more uncivil, orpercbanW 8 ** 
affrighted, if I were J&fra Cutpurse, 
or the Spirit of the Hartz mountains. 
Let me in, Carl Koecker, I say— Let 
mein!” 

“ Let you in ? Dev teufel !” 

“ Come, come— open the door 1” 

“ Who are you ? Who the d— — 1 
are you, I say ?” continued Carl, 
pressing his right hand gnd 4tnee 
against the door. 

“ Let mo in at once, Carl Koecker 
— let me in, I say — or it may fare 
fearfully with you !” 

“ Mein Gott !” exclaimed the con- 
founded student, looking askance at 
his lamp, as though he expected to 
find a confidential adviser in it. The 
knocker, however, recommenced 
operations, with such astounding ra- 
pidity and violence, that Carl, in a 
momentary fit of fear and confusion, 
unguardedly opened the door. A 
tide of objurgatory expressions gush- 
ed up to Ills tongue, when some one 
suddenly slipped through the door 
past Carl, made his way to the fire- 
place, and sat down in the arm-chair 
which had been recently occupied 
by the student. This was done with 
the easy matter-of-fact air of the most 
intimate acquaintance. Carl Koecker 
still held the handle of the door, 
staring open-eyed and open-mouth- 
ed at the stranger, with unutterable 
amazement. 

H Good Carl, prithee, now, shut 
the door— for 'tis bitter coTd,” ex- 
claimed the unbidden guest, in a 
familiar tone, dragging his seat close 
•to the fire, and rubbing together his 
Airivclled fingers, to quicken the 
circulation. 

“ Comg, (Jail ! shut the door, and 
sit down here,” continued the 
stranger, entreatingly. Carl, com- 
pletely bewildered, obeyed, and sat 
down in a chair opposite the 
stranger. The latter seemed not 
unlike a Jew-pedlar. He was smalt 
in stature, but of sinewy make. He 
wore a short coarse drab-coloured 
coat, or tunic, with double rows of 
huge horn buttons. His vest was of 
the same materials and cut ; and, as 
was usual in those days with itine- 
rant venders of valuable articles, he 
had a broad leathern girdle about his 
waist, with a pouch on the inside. 
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His short, shrunk, curved legs were 
enveloped in worsted over-alls, 
soiled and spattered with muddy 
walking. Removing abroad-brim med 
hat, he disclosed a fine bald head, 
fringed round the base with a few 
straggling grey hairs. His face was 
wrinkled, and of a parchment hue ; 
and his sparkling black eyes peered 
on the student with an expression 
of keen and searching inquisitive- 
ness. £arl, in his excitement, al- 
most fancied the stranger’s eyes to 
glare on him with something like 
a swinish voracity. He shuddered ; 
and was but little more reconciled 
to the strange figure before him, 
when a furtive glance had assured 
him that at least the feet were not 
cloven ! 

When he allowed himself to dwell 
for a few moments on the strange 
circumstances in which he was 
placed — alone— near midnight, with 
nobody knew whom — a thief, a.mur- 
derer, a wizard, — a disguised sa- 
tellite of the infernal Inquisition — 
a devil, for aught he knew; — when, 
in a word, he gazed at the strange 
intruder, sitting quietly and silently 
by the fire, with the air rather of 
host than guest, and reflected how 
far he was out of hearing or assis- 
tance, if aught of violence human or 
supernatural should be offered — it 
was no trifling effort that enabled 
him to preserve a tolerable shew of 
calmness. 

“ Heigh-ho !” grunted the old man, 
in a musing tone, with hjs eyes fixed 
on the fire, and his skinny fingers 
clasped over each knee. 

“ H c m !” muttered Carl, 

his eyes, as it were, glued to those 
of his guest. 

“ Well, Carl,” said the stranger, 
suddenly, as if starting frbm a 
reverie ; “ it grows very late, and I 
must begone ere long, having far to 
travel, and on pressing errands. So 
shall we discourse a Tittle touching 
philosophy, or proceed at once to 
business ?” 

" Proceed to business ?”— 

u Yes, 1 say, proceed to business. 
Is there any thing so very odd in 
that ?” enquired the old man, slowly, 
with a surprised air. 

' “ Business !—*Business * ex- 
claimed Carl, muttering to himself; 
and he added, in a louder tone, ad- 


dressing himself to his visitor— 

** Why, what the dev——” 

" Pho, pho, Carl ! — We have no- 
thing whatever to do with the devil 
—at least I have not,” replied the 
old man, with an odd leer. — “ But, 
with your good leave, Can, we will 
settle our business first, and then 
proceed to discourse on a point of 
Doctor Von Dunder’s lecture of 
this morning.”— So this extraordi- 
nary personage had been present at 
Doctor Von Dunder’s that morning 
— and, further, knew that Carl had 1 
“ Carl,” continued the stranger, 
abruptly — “ are you still anxious for 
the bracelets ?” 

The question suddenly blanched 
Carl’s face, and his eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets, as he 
muttered, or rather gasped, in 
faltering accents — ■“ Devil ! devil ! 
devil ! What want yqji with me ? 
Why are you coftfc hither?” He 
shook in liis seat; for a certain cir- 
cumstance occasioned a suspicion 
of the stranger’s being an emissary 
of the Inquisition to flash across 
the mind of the affrighted student. 

“ Who sent you hither ?” he en- 
quired in faltering accents. 

“ Why, in heaven’s name, are you 
so disturbed, Carl ? I am really nei- 
ther the devil nor one of his minions 
—having neither wit nor power 
enough for either,” said the stranger, 
mildly. * 

“ Then are •you worse — you arc 
from the Inquisition — and are sent 
to ensnare my soul to hell, and my 
body to tortures horrible I” rejoined 
Carl, a cold sweat suddenly bedew- 
ing his whole frame. 

♦ « \yhy, if it were sdj I must Surely 
be bolder than wise, to venture on 
such odds as are here. I am old and 
somewhat shaken of strength; you 
young and lion-like. Which would 
have the better, think you, in a strug- 
gle?” continued the stranger, meekly. 

“ Why,” replied Carl, still shiver- 
ing with fhe fearful suspicion — “ you 
speak fairly and reasonably ; and let 
me then as fairly tell you, that who- 
ever you be, if you be but mortal, 
and wrong me, or attempt me mis- 
chief, I will put you to death as calm- 
ly and surely as I shew you this ?’ — 
aud he drew a small poniard from 
his vest, clasped it fiercely in his 
hand, and extended the keen thirsty- 
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looking blade to tho stranger, who 
merely crossed his hanfSs on his 
breast, and looked upwards with an 
innocent air. 

“ Did I not say I was iu your 
power, *Carl? And i* it probable I 
shall seek* an offence with you?— 
Would I, an old feeble man” 

“ What brought you hither ? What 
made you cause the uproar at my 
door just now?” enquired Carl, with 
some shew of self-possession. 

w Oh, faith— that is easily answered. 
Business— business 1 1 have much to 
do with you, and but small time to 
do it in. Truly your fears are alK 
false ! I am, I repeat it, but a man, 
even as you are — with the difference 
of an odd year or two — ugh ! ugh ! 
ugh !” continued the stranger with a 
feeble asthmatic laugh. " But, to be 
short. If your heart is still set upon 
the bracelets— I may, perhaps, put 
you in the way\*f obtaining *hem.” 

Carl strove to look calm — but the 
thing was impossible, llis colour 
faded, his heart seemed fluttering 
about his throat as though it would 
choke him, and his eyes emitted co- 
ruscations of fire. 

“ Old man! whoever, whatever 
you are — I supplicate you to tell me 
how you know any thing about the 
matter you speak of! How came you 
to know that I had any care about 
the — the— the bracelets ?” — He could 
scarce get out the word— M for I have 
not breathed a syllable about them to 
any one human !” 

“ How did I know it ? Tho ! it 
might be a long, perchance a dull 
tale, were I to explain how I came 
by my knowledge in this matter. 
Enough thaU know your soul gajfes 
to get the bracelets. In a word, I 
came not here to tell you how J know 
what I do, but simply to put you in 
the way of obtaining your wishes.” 

A cold stream of suspicion flowed 
over Carl’s mind while the stranger 
spoke— and when Carl reverted to 
the many subtle devices known to be 
adopted by the Inquisition for en- 
trapping their prey. Still Carl’s an- 
xious curiosity prevailed over his 
Sears. * The old man, after fumbling 
a while' about the inner part of his 
v gfrdle* took out what seemed to Carl 
a large snuff or tobacco-box. Open- 
tegiCbe slowly removed two or three 
of fine wool; and then there 
glistened before the enchanted eyes 


of the student one of the most re- 
splendent bracelets that had ever is- 
sued from the hands of cunning jew- 
eller. He was lost, for a second or 
two, in speechless ecstasy. 
t w Oh, rare ! oh, exquisite— exqui- 
site bracelet !” — he gasped at length, 
so absorbed with the splendid bauble 
that he did not notice the almost 
wolfish glare with which the old 
man’s eye was fixed on his. — “ And 
ftiay this be mine ? Did you not say 
you could put it into nr.y power ?” 

“ Aye, Carl, it may be yours 1” re- 
plied the stranger, in a low, earnest 
tone, still fixedly eyeing his compa- 
nion’s countenance. 

“ Aye, aye ! it may ? Name, then, 
the price! Name your price, old 
man ! ” exclaimed Carl, eagerly. 
Checking himself, however, he add- 
ed suddenly, in a desponding tone, 

“ But why do I ask its price r Fool 
that I am, my whole fortune— aye, 
the fortunes of all our family, would 
not purchase one only of these jew- 
els P 

The more Carl looked at the gor- 
geous toy, the more was he fascina- 
ted. It was studded with gems of 
such amazing brilliance, as to pre- 
sent the appearance of a circle of de- 
licate violet and orange-hued flame, 
as the stranger placed it in different 
points of view. Carl could not re- \ 
move his eyes from the bracelet. 

“ Take it into your own hands— it 
will bear a close scrutiny,” said the 
old man, proffering the box, with its 
costly contents, to the student, who 
received it ‘with an eager but trem- 
bling hand. As he examined the 
gems, he discovered one of superior 
splendour and magnitude ; and whilst 
his eyes were riveted upon it — was 
it merely his nervous agitation— or, 
gracious God ! did it really assume 
the appearance of a human eye, of 
awful expression ? 

Carl’s eyes grew dim, the blood 
retreated to his heart, and his hands 
shook violently as he pushed back 
the box and its mysterious contents 
to the stranger. Nr .dr spoke for 
some seconds. T’ ^ old man gazed 
at Carl with asV' alshment 

w Wliat— what shall I call you ?” 
murmured Carl, as soon as he had 
recovered tho power of speech. 

“ What means that— that— that damn- 
ed eye that looks at me from the 
bracelet? Do your superiors, then. 
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use even sorcery to inveigle their vic- 
tims ?” His teeth chattered. “ Away 
with your damned magic 1 Out on 
you I Away— or I shall call for help 
from without 1” And Carl drew half 
out his poniard. 

“ Tut, man,” rejoined the stran- 
ger, calmly, after listening with pa- 
tience to Carl’s objurgations. “ Now, 
to hear you rave m this wise 1 You 
—a man— a scholar ! The days pf 
sorcery* inethinks, are gone for ever ; 
and as for the Inquisition that you 
din into my ears, I myself fear, but 
more hate , that cruel and accursed 
institution.” This was said slowly 
and deeply — the speaker’s eyes 
searchingly fixed on those of him he 
addressed. The student, however, 
answered not, and the old man re- 
sumed. 

" ’Tis but your own heated fancy 
that has likened one of these jewels 
to an eye — he, he, he !” said he, with 
a poor attempt at laughter. “ What 
is ^it that has frightened you but a 
large diamond ? A human eye, i’faith 
— he, he, he ! — But, to away with 
these womanish fancies, I would 
know, at once, Carl, whether you 
wish to call yourself the owner of 
this bracelet ?” 

Carl paused. 

? Will you give me 110 answer, 
Carl ?” 

“ Aye — Heaven knows I would 
fain be its master — for ’tis an en- 
chanting, a dazzling— yet a fear- 
ful ” 

“ Pshaw^” exclaimed the old man, 
impatiently. 

“ Well, then,” continued Carl, 
doubtingly, “ since temper fails you, 
1 will to the point. Suppose, then, I 
were, in a manner, disposed — I mean 
— hem ! — What I would say, is— in 
short, if it were to come to pass that 
I were earnestly desirous (which I 
am not) of having this bracelet — not 
for myself, mark me, but for an- 
other ” 

“ To the point, man ! To the 
point I” interrupted the stranger, 
with anxious asperity. 

w Well, I say, if I were disposed to 
purchase the bracelet, what would 
Be your terms P What must I do ? 
What give ?” 

“ Ob, my terms are most easy and 
simple. You may perchance laugh 
at hearing them. Find but the fellow 


to this bracelet— and both shall bo 
yours.” t 

Carl suddenly became cold and 
pale. The stranger’s peculiar words 
and manner haa roused painful sus- 
picions in the breast of the student— 
transiently however— that certain do- 
ings of his must be intimately known 
in certain awful quarters ; and the 
stranger’s plan was but a subtle trap 
for making him develope them. This 
feeling, however, gradually yielded 
to one of sheer astonishment, as the 
stranger repeated his terms, in a 
significant tone, and with great ear- 
nestness of manner. 

“ I — /, Carl Koecker— find you the 
fellow to this bracelet !” exclaimed 
the student. “ Surely you muBt be 
mad, or mocking me.” 

“ Whether I be mad or not, con- 
cerns you little, so as I can make 
good my promise ; Ifiou have my 
terms.” •* 

“ Will you give me till to-morrow 
night to consider whether 1 will ac- 
cept them ?” 

“ No,” replied the stranger, im- 
peratively. 

“ Hem !” exclaimed Carl, sudden- 
ly — but with a puzzled air— wishing 
to put the stranger off his guard— 
“ so you have but one bracelet. How 
came you by it? — You know, old 
man, that if I buy it, I must be satis- 
fied that I can keep it.” 

M Keep your questhfti9 to yourself. 
Enough for ydh that I have it,” re- 
plied the stranger, sternly. 

“ Another question, nevertheless, 
I must put. Where is the other 
bracelet ?” ^ 

• “ It must, be fiphghk for,” replied 
fl»e old npki,' jridomfty, placing his 
broad-brimmedhat on his head, as if 
to overshadow his eyes—” and it is 
worthy the settrch, though a prince 
weVe the seeker. He who shall have 
this, has a clue infallible to the dis- 
covery of the other.”’ 

“ Then why not search for it your- 
self?” ctoqirired Carl, quickly. A 
flush overspread the stranger’s face, 
and he seemed, for a moment, some- 
what confused. 

“ You are sent hither by the In- 
quisition,” said Carl, with a cold 
shudder— at the same time plunging 
his right hand into his bosom, in 
search of his poniard— half resolved 
to take summary vengeance on roe 
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daring and cruel spy. He controlled 
himself, however, and related his 
question in a calmer ton& 

« Why do not you seek for the 
fellow-bracelet, old man ?” 

u I may not, Carl. That must be 
sufficient For you. You need not 
enter on the search — you need not 
take this bracelet; but if you will 
venture, and should succeed, ’twill 
be the greatest day’s work you ever 
did. It will bring you riches and 
honour; and, above all, you shalfsee 
both these beautiful trinkets glisten- 
ing on the white arm of her 
“Hold! 1 madden! Speak not!”* 
gasped Carl, springing with sudden 
emotion from his chair — pressing his 
hands against his forehead, and ga- 
zing fixedly on the bracelet, which 
the stranger still held in his hands. 

“ ’Tis an overwhelming thought 
truly ! It is ^-but — but*—/ find the 
fellow to this bracelet ?” he continu- 
ed, with a bewildered air, “ whore, 
in Heaven's name, am I to search for 
it ?” 

“ Where you can, and where you 
dare,” replied the stranger, empha- 
tically. Carl was struck with the 
tone and manner. 

“ And how long shall I have to try 
my fortune? — Tut!— ’tis an idle — a 
mad question truly, a foolish scheme ; 
but, supposing — in a word, how long 
will you give me ?” 

“ Two days from this time; and 
on the third, I will ccflne and see you 
again.” 

u Alone ?” enquired Carl, with a 
searching glance. 

“ Y es— alone,” replied the stranger, 
pointedly. * . 

“ And can^rou give me no clue, 
whatever ?— None?” 

w No, assuredly. Else tho*mcrit 
of your search would fail. You will 
not be long in finding one, if you do 
but set about the search heartily. — 
Ah, Carl, Carl,” he added, suddenly, 
with as much gaiety as his extraor- 
dinary features could assume, “ you 
haveawhitehand,andasmall wrist!” 
Carl glanced at them complacently. 
“ I wonder, now, whether it were 
small enough for this bracelet?— Try 
i t on, man— try it otf f — Your wrist, I 
think# i* but a trifle larger than hers 
Hie tot word brought theblood 
info Carl’s face, even to his temples 


—and a tempest to his soul. Scarce 
knowing what he did, he took the 
littering bracelet, and with a little 
ifficulty, clasped it about his wrist. 
" Ah, ha !— How wondrous well it 
suits you ! In truth, it might have 
been made for you! Your wrist might 
have been a lady’s !” said the old man, 
laughing ; and, rising from his seat, 
lie scrutinized the bracelet narrowly, 
apd adjusted it more nicely. “ And 
now, Carl Koecker — see yoiupartnot 
with it, in your searclt! Farewell, 
Carl !” The stranger stepped towards 
the door. 

“ Stay — stay, old man !” exclaimed 
the student with surprise. “ Whither 
are you going? Ha— ha, Der Teufel !” 
he continued, almost leaping from 
the floor with sudden fright — Why, 
thou fiend! I cannot remove the 
bracelet ! It clings to my wiiBt like 
adamant ! — It will cut my hand off! 
Ah — all — it is cutting to the bone,” 
lie groaned. He strove violently to 
wrench it off. “ Take it off! Take it 
off — I cannot move it ! Help, help ! 
— dear, good old man, for mercy’s 
sake ” But his visitor was open- 

ing the chamber-door, anxious to be 
gone. Carl followed him, using fran- 
tic efforts to dislodge the bracelet 
from his wrist, winch suffered a 
frightful sense of compression. 

“Good air! Kind old mail— who- 
ever you are, wherever you come 
from — whatever your errand, for 
God's love, help me to remove this 
bracelet ! — Oh — ” he groaned, 14 will 
you not tak£ it off?” ” * 

“Off? — never!” shouted the old 
man, with an unearthly laugh, and an 
eye of horrible derision. The student 
dropped his hands, fell back aghast 
a pace or two, and stared at the 
stranger, w ith eyes that seemed burst- 
ing from their sockets. The perspi- 
ration started from every pore. 

“ Never — oli, never — did you say?” 
gasped Cavl, renewing his desperate 
efforts to remove the bracelet. He 
grew desperate. “ Villain ! fiend ! 
You have played a hell-trick against 
me ! Will you yet say never?** 

“ Aye — never , till you find its fel- 
low,” replied the old man, shaking 
his shrivelled finger at the student 
“ Accursed wretch! Deceiving 
devil ! Then will we struggle for it. 
Ho, have at you,” aloua shrieked 
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Call, springing forward to grapple 
with his tormentor ; who, however, 
at that moment slipped through the 
open door, shutting it in Carl’s face ; 
and as the old man went rapidly 
down stairs, Carl heard him exclaim- 
ing in tones of wild and echoing 
laughter — fainter and fainter as the 
distance increased — “ Never, Carl ; 
never, never !’* 

Carl staggered stupified to a seat, 
and sat for some moments the image 
of despair. He would have rushed 
out after the old man, but that a 
deadly faintneBs seized him. He 
could not bring his scattered senses* 
to bear for an instant on any one 
point of the preceding interview. 
He felt like a man suddenly roused 
at midnight from a frightful dream. 
Had lie been asleep and dreaming ? 
Alas, no ! There was fearful evi- 
dence, palpable and visible, of waking 
reality. His eye happened to alight 
on the bracelet glistening with now 
abhorred splendour on his wrist. 
With frantic effort he once more 
strove to disengage it, but in vain. 
He could not move it; it seemed to 
have grown into him ! He rose from 
his chair, and paced his room in an 
ecstasy of alternate fear and fury. 
What had come to him ? Was he un- 
der the spell of witchcraft ? Was he 
the Bport of diabolical agency ? Or, 
worse than either — the sealed vic- 
tim of the Inquisition ? Had they 
sent their emissary to probe him, 
and leave this cunningly-framed 
bracelet as an irremovable evi- 
dence of \lieir man — even as sheep 
are marked for the slaughter? As 
this latter suspicion flashed across 
his mind with increasing probability, 
be sunk in bis chair, overwhelmed 
with anguish and horror ; and from 
his chair to the floor. What was to 
become of him ? What could he do ? 
Whither wap he to fly ? How ascer- 
tain the criminatory extent of the 
information on which they acted? 
He knew not ! He closed his eyes, 
for every thing about him seemed 
turning round, and assuming gro- 
tesque images and positions. After 
lying for some minutes on the floor, 
he suddenly sprung to his feet, con- 
vinced that the extraordinary occur- 
rences of the evening could have no 
other foundation than fancy— that 
he must have been suffering frpm 
the nightmare. He stepped Into his 


sleeping-room, and plunged his head 
and fac« into a bowl of cold spring 
water, fjie shock for a few mol 
ments revived and recollected his 
wandering faculties ; but in wiping 
bis face, the accursed bracelet scratch- 
ed his cheek— the delusions of hope 
vanished in an instant, and flinging 
aside his towel, he rushed from the 
room in despair. The silence and 
solitude of his apartment were hor- 
rible. Whither should he go, that 
the Inquisition hounds could not fol- 
low, find, and seize him ? He began 
to imagine that they had pressed the 
arts 3 f sorcery into their assistance. 
He felt, in a word, that his fears 
were maddening him. He could 
bear his rooms no longer: so put- 
ting his cap on his head, and throw- 
ing a cloak over his shoulders, he 
went out, 1 toping to see, or at least 
hear tidings of, his dreadful visitor. 

The night, far ^lvaAccd, was cold 
and gloomy — the winds blew chilly, 
and the snows were fluttering fast. 
He spoke to one or two of the 
drowsy shivering watch, and asked 
whether they had seen any one an- 
swering to the description of his 
visitor. One of them told him with 
a yawn, that only a quarter of an 
hour before, he had seen an old man 
pass by, that stooped, and wore, he 
thought, a broad hat and drab coat; 
that lie walked at a great rate down 
the main street , followed by two men 
in dark dresses ! Carl full into the 
arms of the watchman, deprived of 
sense and motion. The last clause 
of the man’s intelligence had con- 
firmed his worst fears — the Inqui- 
sition WERE AFTER IllJtf! 

£ After a while, the attentions of the 
humane night-guardian, backed by a 
little, hot ale which he earned in a 
leathern bottle, sufficed to revive 
Cajl, who was able, soon after* to 
proceed, after giving the watchman 
some small coin. What was Carl 
now to do ? To return to his rooms 
v/ as impossible. He hurried on 
through the street, why, or whither, 
he knew not. He felt a sort of drow- 
siness or stupor creeping over him. 
Suddenly he nearly overthrew what 
proved to be a female figure muffled 
in a long dark dress. His hair stood 
on end — for, at the first moment, he 
mistook her figure for that of one of 
the * men in dark dresses,” spoken of 
by the watchman— of the familiars of 
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the Inquisition. While recoiling 
shoddermgly from her, he/ fancied 
ho heard himself addressed—" Fol- 
low !” said the low hurried voice of 
a woman — ** Follow me, and be . si- 
lent. You have been expected this 
half hour. •’Tie foolish — ’tis cruel 
time to delay I” 

* I — 1 expected?— % asped the stag- 
gering student — “ Why, ao you know 
me?” 

* Know you ? — why, Carl Koecker, 
of course,*’ replied the female; add- 
ing in a low imploring tone — “ Oh, 
follow— for Heaven's sake, follow 
instantly, or all will be lost !” 

+ u Lost] — why, am not /, rather, 
lost ? — In God’s name, whither 
would you lead me? Are you inleague 
with that old Carl was in- 

terrupted by his companion whisper- 
ing hurriedly — “ Hush ! the good 
folks of Goettingen will hear you !” 

She had scared* uttered the last 
words, before Carl thought he heard 
the faint echo of many voices at 
some distance, from behind — and 
which seemed, as they grew nearer, 
to be loud and tumultuous. He 
suddenly turned towards the quar- 
ter from which the sounds of distant 
uproar came, when he beheld seve- 
ral torches gleaming dimly far off, 
and held by persons hurrying to and 
fro in all directions. The sounds 
approached, and became more dis- 
tinct They were those of alarm. 

* What in God’s natne is stirring 
now ?” enquired Carl of the fe- 
male he was accompanying. “ Can 
you tell me wherefore is all that 
uproar?” The spectral stare almost 
froze Carl’s blood, as she answerecL 
in a low quick® tone— M Ah — do not 
you know, Carl Koecker ?— A deed 
of blood and horror—” She. was 
interrupted by the startling clangour 
of the alarm-bell, pealing with pro- 
digious rapidity and violence. Carl 
shuddered— and well he might. What 
Is capable of inspiring more thrilling 
terror than the gloomy ttfl of a 
church-bell, heard with sudden loud- 
ness at midnight ? 

The whole town of Goettingep 
wm roused. Carl listened— Ids hair 
stood on end— his knees tottered— 
hit brain reeled — for the cTies were 
those of murder and revenge: and 
asnid all the tumult of the voices, 
jtlllfen .tolling of the bell. 
flmmyl^fiisowuBAttiaL 


Half stunned with the thought, he 
listened— he strained his ear to take 
in every sound that sent it. w Carl 
Koecker” was the name uttered by 
a hundred tongues ; and Carl Koeck- 
er was sought after as a murderer. 
He would have shouted in answer — 
he would have discovered himself, 
conscious of his innocence — but he 
felt a suffocating pressure about his 
throat, and his heart seemed fit to 
butst through his side. Strange 
lights flashed before his® eyes, and 
lus tottering knees seemed about to 
refuse him any longer their support, 
•when his unknown companion sud- 
denly grasped his hand between her 
cold fingers, whispering — “ Carl, 
Carl, you must hasten! Fly! fly! 
You will fall into their hands ! They 
are yelling for you! They are as 
tigers drunk with blood !” 

“ I care not ! I am innocent ! I 
have done no crime! Why, then, 
should I fly ? No, I will stay, with 
God’s help, till they come up, mur- 
mured the fainting student. Mean- 
while the clamour of voices grew 
nearer and louder. Innumerable 
torches flitted to and fro, casting a 
discoloured glare over the dusky 
atmosphere. 

“ Haste, Carl ! — Haste, murderer, 
haste! haste!” muttered the woman 
by his side— u Justice flieth quickly 
after her victims !” 

“ Wretch ! what are you saying ?” 
stammered Carl, beginning to sus- 
pect himself the victim of diabolical 
villainy. He tried to grasp his com- 
panion by the arm — but his hand 
was powerless. A sudden recollec- 
tion of the stranger who had given 
him the bracelet, and of the mys* 
terious circumstances attending the 
transaction, flashed with fearful vi- 
vidness before his mind. 

u VPoman, woman !” he faltered, 
“ Who is murdered ? Is it — is it ” 

“ Fly, fool ! Fly, fly, fly !— The 
familiars are near at hand ! The 
blighting brand of the Inquisition 
wifi discover—” 
s< The what — what !” groaned Carl, 
his eyes darkening for an instant, and 
his voice choked. 

** Only thou fly, fly !”— continued 
the woman, hurrying him forward* 
The crowd of torch-bearers seemed 
now at but a very little distance ; 
M&J&k overwhelmed »n<J_be- 
“•■■■■■pWr consciousness of in- 
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nocence drowned in tlie apprehen- 
sion of pressing danger— needed but 
little urging to step into a vehicle 
standing at the corner of a street 
they had just entered. He scarce 
knew what lie was doing. Imme- 
diately on his sitting down, the door 
was closed, and away shot the 
vehicle, rolling as rapidly as four 
fleet horses could carry it. 

Carl found himself alone in the 
coach— if such it was— for his con* 
ductor had suddenly and most un- 
expectedly disappeared. The utter 
extremity of fright, amazement, and 
perplexity, is too feeble a term to 
convey any thing like an adequate 
idea of the state of Carl Koticker’s 
feelings, when thus, after such an 
astounding series of events, hurried 
away no one knew how, why, or 
whither. 

Visions of inquisitorial horrors 
flitted 1 before his perturbed mind’s 
eye. To what scenes of ghastly — 
of hopeless misery was he now, per- 
chance, conveying? He sunk back 
on the seat, ana swooned. How 
long he continued insensible, he 
knew not. When he recovered, he 
found himself rattling onward at a 
prodigious rate, and amid profound 
darkness : . he stretched his hand 
out of the window of the vehicle, and 
the snow fell fast and thick upon it. 
He listened, but heard no sound, ex- 
cept the rapid and regular tramp of 
horses’ hoofs, and the rustling of the 
branches, against which the roof of 
the vehicle yrusbed in passing. He 
could not hear the voices of either 
driver or attendants. In a sudden fit 
of frenzy, be threw down one of 
the windows, pushed out bis head, 
and roared for rescue — but his cries 
were unattended to. He then strove 
to force open the door, that he might 
leap out, though at the hazard of his 
life ; but bis utmost efforts were use- 
less I He tried if the window-spaces 
were large enough to admit of escape 
— but they were too small to admit 
of a child’s exit! What was to be- 
come of him ? After again and again 
trying to force open the doors, he 
wearied himself, and fell at full length 
on tfie seat, sullenly resigned to his 
fate, under the conviction that he was. 
either in the toil$ of the Inquisition, 
°r the hands of thieves and raurder- 
But what could the latter want* 
^tbapoosstudent? Fortheformer 


suspicion, his quaking heart could 
readily assign grounds 1 
He lay ika state of stupor, till the 
sudden stoppage of the vehicle almost 
jerked him from his seat, and suffi- 
ciently roused him toperceivethatthe 
carriage was stand inghefore the gates 
of a magnificent building. Where 
he was, or how long hiB journey had 
lasted, he knew not; and unutter- 
able, therefore, was his astonishment 
to behold the altered aspect of na- 
ture# The time appeared about two 
or three o’clock in the morning. The 
gloom and inclemency of the former 
q^art of the night had entirely disap- 
peared. The scenery, at which he JU 

S lanced hastily, seemed of a totally * 
ifferent class from that which he 
had been accustomed to behold. The 
glorious gilding of the full moon lay 
on every object— alike on the snowy 
shroud glistening over endless plains 
and lulls — as on tlifc'quatried clouds 
lying piled irregularly, one above 
the other, in snowy strata along the 
sky. Their edges seemed all melt- 
inginto golden light. 

The building before which the 
carriage had drawn up, seemed a 
vast grey mass of irregular structure, 
the prevailing character of which was 
Gothic. Whether, however, it were 
a castle, a palace, a prison, a nunnery, 
or a monastery, Carl’s hurried glance 
could not distinguish. He had scarce 
time to scan its outljpe, before the 
carriage-door ms opened, by remo- 
ving a large bar from across the out- 
side, Carl noticed— and a string of 
attendants, habited somewhat in mi- 
litary costume, stood ready to con- 
duct the solitary visitor to the inte- 
rior of the building. tAfter a mo- 
ment’s pause of stupified irresolu- 
tion — pncertaln whether ot not to 
make a desperate attempt at escape 
— he, alighted, and followed the chief 
of the attendants towards the interior 
of the building. Every step he took 
within the splendid, though antique 
structure*conviftced him that he had 
entered a regal residence. He paced 
along seemingly endless galleries and 
corridors, with the passive, or rather 
submissive air of a man led along 
guarded prison-passages to execu- 
tion. He was at length ushered into 
a large tapestried apartment, in the 
centre of which was spread a supper- 
table, sinking beneath a costly service 
# of gold and silver. Scarce knowing 
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whether or not— iu the vulgar phrase 
r— bis head nr heels w$re uppermost, 
Carl sat himself down ipfechanicall y 
at the table; 'and the obsequious at- 
tendants instantly removed the co- 
vers of several dishes. When Carl 
saw the expensive dainties spread 
before . him, * and the magnificent 
plate which contained them, and 
marked the solemn and anxious de- 
ference paid him by the servants, he 
felt convinced that through some in- 
explicable blunder, he had heeivnus* 
taken for an expected visitor of dis- 
tinction. The tumultuous and terri- 
fying scenes which had ushered in» 
, lus journey, were for a while obscu- 
red from his recollection. Garl 
found it impossible to partake of 
the exquisite fare before him. He 
contrived, however, to quaff an am- 
ple cup of rich wine, which soon 
revived his torpid faculties. He 
turned towards* ^he silent servants, 
stationed at due distances from him, 
and enquired, in a stern tone, what 
they were going to do with him; 
" whether they knew who he was ?” 
A respectful obeisance was the only 
answer. <f Carl Koeckcr — a student 
of Goettingen University.” A se- 
cond and lower bow. A third time 
he repeated his question, but the 
only answer he could obtain, was a 
brief intimation, couched in the most 
deferential terms, that “ Her High- 
ness” was waiting his appearance in 
the audience-r&om. £ari clasped his 
hands over his forehead, lost in won- 
der and despair. 

“ Who— who, in God’s name, is 
‘ H# Highness ?' ” he enquired. 

“ She has been long expecting 
your arrival jvith anxiety,” replifd 
one of the servants, apparently in no- 
wise surprised at the disorder of 
their youthful gyest. * 

u Waiting — and for my arrival ?— 
Impossible !— You are all wfong, 
fellows! I am not he whom you 
suppose me ! I am mistaken for some 
one else — and he must be nothing 
particular, seeing I, through being 
mistaken for him , was kidnapped 
"away I Harkee, sirrahs— do you un- 
derstand ?” The servants looked at 
one another in sileyce, and without 
a smile. “ Do you know who 1 am ?” 
continued Carl in a louder key— but 
in vain ; he received no ansfrer. The 
servants seemed to have been tu- 
tored, 


“ Al&s!” resumed Carl, in a low 
tone, “ I ask you who I am, when I 
verily know not, myself !— *• Aha ! 
Who am I? Where?— Why here?— 
Answer ! Tell me ! Speak there !” 
continued Carl, resolutely, relying 
on the wine he .had taken, and 
which he felt supplying him with 
confidence. 

M Once more, 1 say— Who am I ?” 
repeated Carl. 

• M That , we suppose, your High- 
ness best knows— but ^ur«duty is to 
wait and conduct you into her High- 
ness’s presence,” was the only an- 
swer. lie received, delivered in the 
same stedfast respectfulness of tone 
and manner. 

“ Where will all this mummery 
end?” thought Carl, pouring out, 
mechanically, another cup of wine. 
The thought suddenly struck him, 
and the more he entertained it, the 
more probable it appeared — that, 
after all, the whole of his evening's 
adventures might be the contrivance 
of one of those celebrated and system- 
atic hoaxers, of whom, in Italy, the 
illustrious Lorenzo was chief. Every 
occurrence of the evening seemed 
easily explicable on this hypothesis 
— but one ; the general uproar in the 
streets of Goettingen at the period 
of his leaving. That savoured too 
strongly of serious reality to be part 
of a hoax ! — While he was turning 
about these thoughts in his mind, 
one of the servants opened a door, 
and stood by it, as if hinting that 
Carl should rise from table and fol- 
low. Reserved patienfly to await 
the issue, he rose, and walked to- 
wards the door. He was conducted 
up an ample staircase, leading to a 
lofty hall, supported by marble pil- 
lars. After traversing it in silence, 
his conductors opened a pair of large 
folding-doors, and ushered Carl 
through them— gently closed the 
high doors upon him, and retired. 
Carl now found himself in an apart- 
ment equally magnificent with the 
one he had left. Still; however, 
there was not — as in the other — arti- 
ficial light; but the room was, so to 
speak, flooded with a radiant tide of 
moonlight. Every thing about him, 
to Can's disturbed .apprehension, 
wore the air of mystery and ro- 
mance. The silence of the sepulchre 
was there, and it oppressed him. He 
dared hardly draw his breath, fearful 
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of its being audible. He was reluc- 
tant to move from the spot where he 
had first stood, lest he sliould dissi- 
pate the nameless charm of the 
chamber, or encounter some unwel- 
come and startling spectacle. Which- 
ever way he looked, there was a dim 
and dreary splendour which trans- 
cended the creatures of poetry. Al- 
most the whole extent of the further 
extremity of the chamber consisted 
of a large Gothic- fashioned window, 
\vith a door in the centre of it, open- 
ing upbn & narrow slip of shrubbery 
or terrace. The prospect through 
this window was glorious. The moon 
was still * 

• “ Riding at her highest noon,” 

like a bright bark over a sea of 
sapphire, scattering her splendour 
over streams glittering like veins of - 
silver amid a noble extent of cham- 
paign country; and rendering visi- 
ble, in the distance, hoary structures 
of prodigious extent, relieved against 
a back- ground of profound forest 
shade. A little to the right lay a lake 
of liquid silver! But the most marvel- 
lous circumstance of the whole, was 
the disappearance of the snow he had 
so lately seen. Was it possible — 
thought Carl, pressing his hands to his 
forehead — that he had slept through 
an interval of twenty-four hours since 
he saw the snow ? Had lie taken 
drugged draughts at supper, and but 
now awoke, unconscious of the inter- 
val that had elapsed ? This extraor- 
dinary absence of snow was, as al- 
ready said^the first thing observed by 
Carl, hurried as was lira glance ; but 
ereldng a very different object, within 
the chamber, arrested his attention, 
absorbing every faculty in mute as- 
tonishment and admiration. At the 
upper extremity of the chamber the 
resplendent moonbeam fell on the 
figure of a lady, white as snow, recli- 
ning on a couch, with her head sup- 
orted by her arm.. Never before 
ad Carl beheld, even in dreams, a 
vision of such dazzling beauty. So 
perfectly symmetrical her features, 
so delicately moulded her figure, so 
gracefully negligent her attitude, and 
so motionless withal, that Carl, as 
he glided slowly towards her, his 
eyes and hands elevated with raptu- 
rous astonishment, began to suspect 
he was mocked by some surpassing 
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specimen of the statuary's art. As 
he drew nearer, he perceived that 
the lady was asleep— at least her 
head drooped a little, and her eyes 
were closed. He stood within a few 
paces of her. He had never before 
seen features so perfect}/ beautiful. 
Her brow wore the pure hue of ala- 
baster y her eyebrows were most 
delicately pencilled and shaded oil'; 
her nose, of soft Grecian outline, 
was exquisitely chiselled; and her 
small closed lips seemed like a burst- 
ing rose-bud. The lilied fingers of 
the little hand supporting her head, 
peejjpd out in rich contrast from 
among her black tresses ; while her 
right hand lay concealed beneath 
the folds of a long rich veil. What 
with gazing on the lovely recum- 
bent, and the generous potency of 
the wine he had been drinking, Carl 
felt himself, as it were, under a new 
influence. Fear and dgubt had pass- 
ed away. He fells&oftly on his knees 
before the beautiful incognita. Her 
features moved not. 

Now, thought Carl, was she ina- 
nimate— a cunning piece of wax- 
work, and were the contrivers of the 
hoax, if such it were, watching him 
from secret parts of the room, to 
enjoy his doings? 

He thought, however, after stead- 
fastly eyeing her, that he perceived 
a slow heaving of the bosom, as 
though she strove to conceal the 
breath she drew, intoxicated with 
his feelings, 4rJarl could continue 
silent no longer. 

“ Ob, lady, if mortal you be— oh, 
lady, I die at your feet !” stammered 
Carl, with a fluttering heart. 

. “ Carl, where have you been ? 
You cannot — no, yoa. cannot love 
me, or you would not have delayed so 
longj” replied the lady, in a gentle 
tone, and with a glance “ fuller of 
speech unto the heart than au^ht 
utterable by man.” What dazzling 
eyes were fixed upon the sinking 
student ! 

<c I weuld to Heaven,” he stam- 
mered, “ I might believe you — loved 
me ; but — but — lady”-— 

“ But what ? — Ah, Carl ! Do you 
doubt me ?” enquired the lady, gazing 
at him with an»eye of anxious ten- 
derness. Carl’s tongue refused him 
utterance for some moments, and 
he trembled from head to foot. 

D 
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“ How, fan* one, can you say you 
love one you know not ? Me you 

know not ” * 

u Not know you ! — Oh, Carl, Carl !” 
and she looked at him with a re- 
proachful srnilc. r rhe student stared 
at her in Silence. 

" Lady, I*am bewildered ! I know 
not where I am, nor how I came hi- 
ther ! Yet, blessed be Heaven, that 
I have thus seen you. I could die 
with your image in my eye ! It would 
pass me to heaven ! Oh, forgive 
me, lady, knowing that I rave ! Ytfur 
beauty maddens me ! 1 sink — I die 

beneath it ! I know not, nor can 
control, what my tongue utters l 
The only thing I know is, that I am 

unworthy of you ” gasped Carl, 

dropping his head upon his bosom. 

“ Then, Carl, is my love for you 
the greater, seeing it can overlook 
all unworthiness ! But, dear Carl, 
why speak I tjius V You are not un- 
worthy — no, no ! eYou are of great 
wit — graceful, noble — in a word, 
I ” 

“ Speak, lady/ speak, speak! De- 
lay not! I faint — I die!” murmur- 
ed the impassioned student. 

“ Well, I love you, Carl! I have 
long loved you, since first my eye 

fell on you. Pardon the scheme ” 

Here the lady became inarticulate 
with agitation. A. long pause of mu- 
tual trepidation and embarrassment 
ensued. Each cast but f urti ve glances 
at the other,’ the conscious colour 
went and came alternately, in the 
cheeks of either. 

Carl,' still bending on his knee, 
gently strove to disentangle the hand 
which lay concealed berfe'ath the 
folds of her veil. He succeeded, fee- 
ble as was th*» force be used ; buT 
the hand was still enveloped in the 
folds of a long white glove. % 

“ May l not kiss these fair fingers 
but through a glove?” enquired 
Carl, fondly, and with returning self- 
possession. - * 

a Why, you are truly^f a sudden 
grown chivalrous as an old %k night,” 
replied the lady, in a tone of subdued 
gaiety ; “ but since such is your am- 
bitious fancy, why should I refuse 
you so small a faniur, who can re- 
fuse you nothing ? v .£o, here is my 
right hand, Sir Kiiigfit. Whatwoiildst 
fhtiu ?” 

She disengaged the hand on which 
her head haa been leaning, and gave 


it to Carl, who smothered the taper 
fingers with kisses. Infatuated with 
sudden unaccountable passion, Carl, 
in a sort of frenzy, started from his 
knee, threw his arm around the 
sylph-like figure of the lady, and im- 
printed a long, clinging, half-return- 
ed kiss upon her soft lips ! 

lie had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to reflect on what he was doing- 
on the unaccountable freedom of Ids 
behaviour to a lady evidently of the 
highest consideration, with whom he 
had had — and that in the cno$t unsa- 
tisfactory and mysterious manner- 
only a few minutes’ acquaintance. 
*In vain did lie strive to calm and 
settle his unsteady faculties, or sober 
himself into a consciousness of his 
real situation — of how he came tlrf- 
ther — and how had come to pass the 
astounding events of the evening. 
He forgot all his harrowing suspi- 
cions of inquisitorial diablerie ; he 
thought no more of the possibility 
that his frantic feats were the sub- 
jects of suppressed laughter to invi- 
sible powers ! Every tiling merged 
into his intense consciousness of pre- 
sent pleasure. He yielded to the 
irresistible impulse of his feelings, 
blind and indifferent to‘consequences. 

“ ’Tis all owing to the wine 1 drunk 
in the supper-room !” thought Carl; 
but, alas, how little did he know of 
the important events with which he 
had got extraordinarily implicated ; 
of the principle and subtle influence 
which was at work preparing for 
him scenes of future change ana suf- 
fering ! # 

A few miiftites* time beheld Carl 
pacing slowly up and down the spa- 
cious chamber, supporting his beau- 
tiful and mysterious companion, 
watching with ecstasy her graceful 
motions, and pouring into her ear 
the impassioned accents of love; 
not, however, without an occasional 
flightiness of manner, which lie could 
neither check nor disguise. When 
he listened to the dulcet melody of 
her voice, which fell on his ear like 
the breathings of an ASolian harp ; 
when he observed her dove-like eyes 
fixed fondly upon him ; and felt the 
faint tlirolibiugs of her heart against 
the hand that supported her, he al- 
most lost all consciousness of tread- 
ing among the lower realities of life. 

Whilst Carl was thus delightful- 
ly occupied, his companion sudden. 
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ly turned aside her head, and to 
Carl's amazement and alarm, burst 
into a flood of tears. Burying her 
face in the folds of her veil, she be- 
gan to weep bitterly. “ For mercy’s 
sake, dear lady, tell me what ails 
you !” enquired the startled student, 
lie repeated his question; but in 
vain, liis reiterated questions called 
forth no other answer than sobs and 
tears. 

“ Lady ! dear, beloved lady — why 
are you bent on breaking my heart r 
Have Mian so soon grown unwor- 
thy in your eyes ?” again enquired 
Carl, a little relaxing the arm that 
supported her, as though grieved* 
and mortified at Jper reserve. 

“ l^Carl, Carl ! Indeed you are 
most worthy of my love, of all my 
confidence ; but you cannot help me I 
No, no — I am undone I Lost, lost, 
lost for ever !” replied the lady, in 
heart-breaking accents. 

Carl begged, entreated, implored, 
to be made acquainted with the cause 
of her agitation, but in vain. His 
thoughts (alas, what is man ?) began 
to travel rapidly from “ beauty in 
tears,” to “ beauty in sullens;” and 
commiseration was freezing fast into 
something like anger, or rather con- 
tempt. 

“ Lady, if you think me thus un- 
worthy to share your grief— to be 
apprized of its source — that so I may 
acquit myself, I — I — I cannot stay to 
see you in sufferings I may not alle- 
viate ! I must — yes, I must leave you, 
lady — if it even break my heart!” 
said Carl* with as much firmness as 
he could muster. She turned to- 
wards him an eye that instantly 
melted away all his displeasure — a 
soft blue eye glistening through the 
dews of sorrow — and swooned in his 
arms. 

Was ever mortal so situated as 
Carl, at that agitating moment ? In- 
expressibly shocked, he bore his 
lovely, but insensible burden to the 
window; and thinking fresh air might 
revive her, he carried her through 
the door, which opened on the narrow 
terrace as before mentioned. While 
supporting her in his arms, and 
against his shaking knees, and part- 
ing her luxuriant hair fvom her damp 
forehead, lie unconsciously dropped 
a tear upon her pallid features. She 
revived. She smiled with sad sweet- 
ness on her agitated supporter, with 


slowly returning consciousness, and 
passed her soft fingers gently over 
liis forehead. As soon as her strength 
returned, Carl led her gently a tew 
paces to and fro on the terrace, think- 
ing the exercise might fully restore 
her. The terrace overlooked, at a 
height of about sixty feot, an exten- 
sive and beautifully disposed gar- 
den ; and both Carl and his mysteri- 
ous companion paused a few mo- 
ments to view a fountain underneath, 
which threw out its clear waters in 
the moonlight, like sparkling showers 
of crystal. How tranquil and beauti- 
ful was all before them I While 
Carl # s eye was passing rapidly over 
the various objects before him, he 
perceived his companion suddenly 
start. Concern and agitatiou were 
again visible in her features. She 
seemed on the point of bursting a 
second time into tears, when Carl, 
once more, with affectionate earnest- 
ness, besought li£r totkeep him no 
longer in torturing suspense, but ac- 
quaint him with the source of her 
sorrows. 

" Lady, once more I implore you 
to tell mo whence all this agony ?” 
•She eyed him steadfastly and mourn- 
fully, and replied, “ A loss, dear 
Carl — a fearful — an irreparable loss.” 

“In the name of mercy, lady, 
what loss can merit Bucii dreadful 
names ?” enquired the student, 
shocked at the solemnity of her 
manner, and the ashv hue her coun- 
tenance had agpumda. She trembled, 
and continued silent. Carl’s eyes 
were more eloquent than his lips. 
Seeing them fixed on her with in- 
tense curiosity and excitement, she 
proceeded : 

• “ It is a loss, Ca^J, the effects of 
which scarce befits mortal lips to 
tell. It were little to say, that un- 
less* it be recovered, a crowned head 
injist be brought low !” She shud- 
dered from head to foot. Carl’s 
blood began to trickle coldly through 
his veins, and he stood gazing at his 
companion with terrified anxiety. 

" Carl !” continued the lady, in a 
scarcely audible murmur, “ I have 
been told to-day — how shall I breathe 
it ! — by one from the grave, that you 
were destined to restore to me what 
I have lost— that you were Heaven’s 
chosen instrument — (hat you alone, 
of other men, had rightly studied the 
laws of spiritual being^coula com- 
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mand the services of evil spirits,” 
she continued, fixing a startling 
glance on Carl, who quailed under it. 

M Lady, pardon me for saying it is 
false, if it has been so slanderously 
reported to you of me ; aye, false as 
the lips of Satan! I know nought 
of spirits— nought of hereafter, but 
through the blessed Bible,” replied 
Carl, m hurried accents, a cold per- 
spiration suddenly bedewing him 
from head to foot. His feelings began 
to revolt — to recoil from his compa- 
nion — whom he could not help sud- 
denly likening to the beautiful ser- 
pent that beguiled Eve ; but she twi- 
ned her arms closely around him, 
and almost groaned in heart-moving 
accents, “ Oh Carl, Carl ! that I 
might but tell you what I have heard 
of you, or rather what I know of 
you !” 

There had been something very 
terrible in her demeanour, latterly. 
She seemed Speaking as if of se* 
purpose, and her eye was ever alive, 
probing Carl’s soul to see the effect 
of what she uttered. At least so 
Carl thought. All his apprehensions 
about the hideous Inquisition revi- 
ved, and with tenfold force. Was 
this subtle and beautiful being one 
of their creatures V A fiend, cun- 
ningly tutored to extract his soul’s 
secret, and then betray him into the 
fiery grasp of torture and death ? 

It was long before he could speak 
to her. At length he exclaimed, “ For 
mercy’s sake, Uftly, jtell me what 
frightful meaning lurks beneath what 
you say ? What is your loss ? What 
do you know, or have heard, of me ? 
Tell me, though I should expire with 
terror !” 

“ Can you, tl^en, bear a secret to* 
the grave, unspoken ?” she enquired, 
gazing at him with an expression of 
melancholy and mysterious awe? 

“ .Did Thurialma appear atjain ?” 

The student turned ghastly pale, 
and almost dropped her from liis 
arms. 

“ I know hot what your words 
mean,’’ stammered Carl, "almost 
swooning. His companion’s eye was 
fixed on him with wellnigh petrify- 
ing effect. 

w Carl,” said she, jn a low tone, 
w I am about to tell you the source 
of nny sorrows— that is, my loss. 
Thefts is none near, to overhear us ?” 
she inquired, faintly, without remo- 
ving her eyes from Carl’s. 


“ None ! none !” murmured the 
student, a mist clouding his eyes; 
for, at the moment of his compa- 
nion’s uttering the words last men- 
tioned, he had distinctly seen a hu- 
man face peering over the edge of 
the terrace. 

lie shook like an aspen-leaf, shi- 
vering under the midnight wind. 

“ What have you lost V” he enqui- 
red. 

“ The fellow to this,” replied the 
laity, drawing off the glove from her 
left hand, and disclosing bracelet 
the very counterpart of that in Carl’s 
possession. His brain reeled; — he 
♦elt choked. 

“ W r hat — what oMta-*that — hath 
its fellow?” . He fartete on 
oue knee, unable bur- 

den of his companion.* " 

4< He is either a sorcirer, a prince, 
or a murderer !” replied the lady, in 
a hollow broken tone. 

Carl slowly bared his shaking arm, 
and disclosed the bracelet gleaming 
on his wrist. He felt that in another 
moment he must sink senseless to 
the earth ; but the lady, after glaring 
at the bracelet, with a half-suppressed 
shriek, and an expanding eye of 
glassy horror, suddenly sprung from 
him, and fell headlong over the ter- 
race, at the very edge of which they 
had been standing. 

“ Ha — accursed, damned traitor !” 
yelled a voice close behind him, fol- 
lowed by a peal of hideous laughter, 
lie turned staggeringly towards the 
quarter from which the sounds came, 
and beheld the old man # who had 
given him tlfe bracelet, and now 
stood close at his elbow, glaring at 
him with the eye of a demon, his 
hands stretched out, his fingers cur- 
ved like the cruel claws of a tiger, 
and his feet planted in the earth as 
if with convulsive effort. 

“ Thrice accursed wretch !” re- 
peated the old man, in a voice of 
thunder ; “ what have you done ? 
Did not her highness tell you who 
you were V” 

“ Tell me!— what?” 

The old man suddenly clasped 
Carl by the wrist covered with the 
bracelet; his features dilated with 
fiendish fury ; his eyes, full of hor- 
rible lustre, glanced from Carl to the 
precipice, and from the precipice to 

“ Tell me !— what ?” again gasped 
the student, half dead with fright; 
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striving in vain to recede from the 
edge of the terrace. The hand with 
which the old man clasped Carl’s 
wrist, quivered with fierce emotion. 

« Tell me”— once more mur- 
mured Carl — “ What did she say ?” 

“ Baa !” roared his tormentor, at 
the same time letting go Carl’s wrist, 
and, slipping over the edge of the 
terrace, lie was out of sight in an 
instant — leaving Carl Roedeer broad 
aw a kb, and in darkness, for he h%d 
broken *li is* lamp, and overthrown 
both chair and table. His fire had 


gone out to tlie last cin< and a 
ray or two of misty twilig 1 # strug- 
gling through the crevices of the 
window shutters, served to shew 
him how long he had been dream- 
ing. • 

He groped his way fo bed, shi- 
vering with cold, and execrating tin 
opera he had recently witnessed 
whose ill-assorted recollections, witl 
other passing fancies, had beei 
moulded into so singular and dis 
tvessing a dream. 

Q. Q. Q. 


LLKR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


In' TBH mEd comfortable cottage 
in tlie picturesque village of Bastock, 
lived a middle-aged gentleman of the 
name of Samuel rfolt. The clean 
white paling in front of the beautiful 
little flower-garden before his door 
shewed he was a man of taste, while 
the [coach-house and stables at the 
side shewed that he might also be 
considered a man of fortune. He waR 
in truth in very comfortable circum- 
stances. He had a considerable quan- 
tity of land — let to a respectable ten- 
ant, for he himself knew nothing 
about farming — and the rest of his 
property consisted in about fifteen 
thousand pounds, which was lent on 
mortgage to a very wealthy baronet. 
Mr Holt might have altogether some- 
where about a thousand a-year. He 
spent it in the true style of old Eng- 
lish hospitality. His houfee was never 
empty ; friends, when they came, 
were so kindly treated, that they 
found it extremely inconvenient to 
go away and what with coursings 
in the morning, comfortable dinners, 
pleasant companions, and extraordi- 
nary port-wine, Mr Samuel Holt was 
the happiest fellow in the world. His 
outward man was in exact correspon- 
dence to his internal tranquillity. He 
was stout, but not unwieldy ; there 
was not a wrinkle on his brow ; a 
fine open expression animated his 
countenance, and there was such a 
glorious ruddy hue of health upon 
ms cheek, that his friends talked of 
him by no other name than Rosy Sam. 

“ Well, my boys,” said Rosy Sam, 
one fine September evening after din- 
ner, “ we’ll drink our noble selves — 
J think 1 ever shot better in my 


~ “ Y our second bird was beautifully^ 
managed,” said Jack Thomson ; “"f"” 
never saw any gun carry so far ex- 
cept once in Turkey, when the Reis 
Effeudi shot a sea*mevv^at a hundred 
and fifty yards.” 

“ With a long bow I suppose,” said 
Rosy Sam, who disbelieved every 
story, the scene of which was not 
laid in England. 

t€ No, with a long brass gun which 
went upon wheels!” 

“ Well, well,” replied Sam, “it may 
he all very true ; but, thank God, I 
never saw, and never expect to see, 
any of them foreign parte.” 

“ You may live to sec half the 
world yet ; and if I were inclined 
to be a prophot, 1 should say you 
will be a very great traveller before 
you die.” 

“ I’d sooner be tried for mur- 
der.’ * 

“ You may be both.”_- 
• This last was said so<eolemnly that 
llosy Sam almost changed colour. 
He passed it off with a laugh, and the 
conversation went on upon other sub- 
ject^ connected with Thomson’s tra- 
vels. All the evening, however, the 

S he tic announcement teemed to 
in poor Sam’s throat, and when 
the party* was about to separate for 
the night, holding the bed-candlc in 
his hand, and assuming a degree of 
ravity which can only be produced 
y an extra bottle, he said, “ I’ll tell 
you what it is, Jack, here in this cot- 
tage have I lived, man and boy, for 
two-and-forty years. I never was out 
of the county in my life, and the 
farthest from home I ever was, was 
three-and-thirty miles. If you mean 
to say that I am to be a traveller in 
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my oldngc, the Lord have mercy on 
me, fbWfhelple.Bs dog should 1 he 
among the foreignarians— fellows that 
can’t speak a word of English to save 
their souls, poor devils — but poll ! 
poh I mart, you can’t be serious.” 

“ I am serious as a bishop, I assure 
you. You will travel for several 
years.” 

u pah j nonsense ! I’ll be d — d if 
I do — so, good-night.” The party 
laughed at Sam’s alarm ; and retired 
to bed. • 

All that night Sam’s dreams were 
of ships and coaches. He thought he 
was wrecked and half drowned, then • 
that lie was upset and had his legs 
broken by the hind wheel. He woke 
in a tremendous fright, for lie fancied^ 
f\ le was on the top of one of the pyra- 
"“ftiids, and could not get down again. 
He thought he had been on the pin- 
nacle for several days, that he was 
nearly dying of thirst and hunger, — 
and, on starting up, he found it was 
time to rise; so he hurried down 
Btairs with the utmost expedition, as 
he was nearly famished for his break- 
fast. He was met at the breakfast 
parlour door by his old servant. 
Trusty Tommy, who gave him a let- 
ter, and said, “ This here letter is just 
come from Mr Clutchit the attorney. 
His man says as how there must be 
an answer immediately, so I was just 
a cornin’ up to call ye.” 

“ You woukUiave found me knock- 
ing about the pyramids,” said Rosy 
Sam, as he proceeded to open the 
letter. 

“Fie^for shame !” muttered old 
Trusty, " to make use of such an ex- 
pression. Ah! as good Mr Drawline 
says” • * 

" Devil take you and Mr Drawline 
—Saddle the Curate this instant, and 
tell the gentlemen, when they come 
down, that I am forced to set off on 
business, but that I shall certainly be 
back to dinner.” 

In the utmost haste, and with no 
very pleasant expression^ he mana- 
ged to swallow three or four eggs, 
nearly a loaf of bread, and half a do- 
zen cups of tea. His horse was soon 
at the door; he set off at a hand 
gallop, and. left old Trusty Tommy 
-with his mouth open, wondering 
What in the world it could be that 
' induced his master to such unusual 
expedition. The motive was indeed 
a serious one. Mr Clutchit had dis- 
covered that there was a prior mort- 
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gage over the estate upon which j: 
Sam’s fifteen thousand was ach 
ccd, and their great object now was 
to get the mortgage transferred to 
some unincumbered security. The 
seven miles which intervened be- 
tween the lawyer and his client were 
soon passed over. Hot and breath- 
less our poor friend, who was now 
more rosy than ever, rushed into the 
business-room of Mr Clutchit. That 
gentleman, however, was nowhere 
to bo found. On his table Sam saw 
a note directed to himself— he open- 
ed it, and found the following words : t 

just star^^^^^^^SRS^^w 
with him there, and should strongly 
recommend your following by the 
eleven o’clock coach. Indeed your 
presence, is indispensably necessary. 

I shall only have the start of you by 
two hours. — Your obedient servant, 

. 1 . C.” 

Sam threw himself into a chair in 
an agony of grief and wonder. 

“ That infernal fellow Jack Thom- 
son,” he moaned out, “ is certainly 
more than human. They say they 
learn wonderful things abroad. He 
has learned the second sight. Little 
(lid I think two days ago, that I should 
ever have to hurry so far away from 
home. Loudon must be seventy 
miles oft 1 at least — oh lord ! oh lord ! 
quite out of my own dear county — 
what is to become of mg !” 

While indulging in this moralizing 
lit the coach drove up to the door— 
Sam mounted, almost unconscious 
of what he did, and was whirled off 
before he had time to recover from 
his reverie. On arriving in London, 
night was rapidly closing in. The 
house where the coach stopt was a 
very neat comfortable sort of hostel- 
ry in the city, and our honest friend, 
before proceeding to any other busi- 
ness, solaced himself with the best 
dinner the bill of fare would allow. 
After refreshing himself with a soli- 
tary pint of port, he set out in search 
of Mr Clutchit. But where to find 

that gentleman wan the difficulty; he 
had left no address in his note to his 
client, and the people of the inn could 
not tell where the nine o’clock coach 
went to in London. They recom- 
mended him, however, to apply at 
various inns— the Dragon, the Svrm 
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the Bull-and-Moutli, and a variety of 
otlier great coach caravanseries, the 
very names of which were utterly 
unknown to the unsophisticated Sam. 
Away, however, he went, in total ig- 
norance of his way, and much too 
independent and magnanimous to ask 
it. First one street was traversed, 
then another, and at last poor Sam 
was entirely lost. His great object 
now was to retrace his steps; but 
one turning was so like another, that 
he coftld *nol distinguish those by 
which he had conic, and in the midst 
of his perplexity, he recollected that 
he had forgotten to take notice of 
the name of thf^inn at which he had 
dine^pd of course could not ask 
any one he met to tell him his way to 
it. Tired out by his day’s exertions, 
and very much dispirited, he resol- 
ved to go into the first house of enter- 
tainment he came to, and resume his 
search early in the morning. He 
accordingly went into the next inn 
that presented itself, lie took par- 
ticular pains this time to impress its 
name upon his memory. The cab- 
bage leaf was the sign of this tavern, 
and it was situated at the top of one 
of those narrow little streets in the 
neighbourhood of the Tower. Ho- 
nest Sam, it will be seen, had tra- 
velled in the wrong direction ; but 
now he was too much harassed and 
wearied to recover his mistake. On 
going into the bar, he was told by 
the bustling little landlady that lie 
might have a bed; but they were 
really so # full, that he must submit 
to share his room witft another gen- 
tleman. Sam comforted himself with 
the reflection, that necessity has no 
law, and consented to the arrange- 
ment. After a Welsh rabbit, ami a 
glass or two of brandy and water, 
he was shewn to his apartment. I lis 
fellow-lodger came into the room 
nearly at the same time, and Sam 
was somewhat pleased to see he 
was of a very decent exterior. They 
entered into conversation, and his 
new acquaintance promised, from 
his knowledge of the town, to be of 
considerable use in furthering Sam’s 
enquiries after Mr Clutchit. He, 
however, told him, that he had some 
business to transact very early in the 
morning, and took the precaution on 
these occasions, especially in the 
winter, of shaving at night. He ac- 
cordingly proceeded to shave him- 


self ; but poor Sam was so fatigued, 
that be fell asleep beforttMie had 
finished the operation. On awaking 
next morning, he looked to his coim 
panion’s bed, but it was empty. He 
had told him, however, that lie should 
rise very early, so he as not sur- 
prised at his absence. On getting 
up, and searching for his inexpress- 
ibles, they were nowhere to be 
found. In their place, he discover- 
ed those of his late companion; and 
after many strange surmises, and 
coming at last to the conclusion that 
he was robbed, he quietly slipt them 
on, And proceeded down stairs. His 
watch he had luckily put under Ids 
pillow, and there had not been above 
two pounds in his pockets ; he found 
a few shillings in au old purse, a 
penknife, two keys, and a set of very 
line teeth, carefully fitted up, and 
apparently never used, in the pocket 
of the habilimcqjf* w&ich were left. 
These circumstances staggered him 
as to the predatory habits of his 
companion ; and he resolved to say 
nothing on the subject, as lie had 
still some hopes of the stranger’s 
making his appearance as he had 
promised, and clearing up the mys- 
tery. He waited some time after 
breakfast with this expectation; and 
at last telling the landlady he should 
be back at a certain hour, he went 
out hi hopes of falling in with his 
companion on the street. He walk- 
ed down towards the river, and 
gazed with astonishment on the in- 
numerable shipping. Wondering 
more, and more, at the strangeness 
and immensity of the scene, he 
thought of returning to where he 
•had slept. Just asjhe was leaving 
the river, he saw several men go in- 
to one of the barges, and begin drag- 
ging the shallow part of the water. 

What are those men after V” said 
Sam to a person who stood watch- 
ing them. “ They be draggin’ for 
the body of a gentleman as was mur- 
dered tyst niglit, and the folks thinks 
that he was mayhap thrown into the 
river.” — “ Dreadful !" said Sam, turn- 
ing pale at the horrid supposition. 
« 1 hope they won’t find it ; it would 
be the death gf me.” And shudder- 
ing lest they should pull up a man- 
gled body in his sight, he rushed 
from the spot. On reaching thejnn, 
he entered it, and was going into the 
bar, when two stout men rushed up* 
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on him, the landlady crying “ That’s witness,” said one of the gentlemen, 
the man” and threw liim down with and immediately appeared the bust- 
all their force. One held him by ling little landlady of the Cabbage 
the throat, while the other handcuff- Leaf. “ Is that the man who slept 
ed him in a moment. They then in your house last night ?” — ■“ It is» 
hustled him out of the house, forced your worship ; and little did I think 
him into aW&ney-coach, and drove such a bloody-minded villain* * 
off at an amazing pace. “ Hush ! answer only to the ques- 

Sam was bo much astonished at tions that are put to you— -about what 
the rapidity of the whole transaction, o’clock wa9 it when he came to your 
that he could scarcely summon house?” — “About ten o’clock, the 
breath to ask his conductors what rascal” — — Here Sam, whose as- 
they meant. At last he said, “ Wl*at tonishment now gave pl^cc <o rage 
the devil can be the meaning of all and indignation, started up, and said 
this ? Is this the way to treat a coun- to the magistrates, “ Harkce, gentle- 

try gentleman ?” “ How bloody *nen, I’ll be d d if I don’t make 

welllie sports the Johnnie,” said one you pay for this. How dare you” 

of the men to the other, without at- “ Officers, look close to the 

tending to Sam’s questions. “ He’ll prisoner,” said one of their worships, 
queer the beaks if the tide stands “ I recommend you, prisoner, to say 
bis friend, and rolls off the stiflun.” nothing till the examination is con- 
“ No, there ben’t no chance of that,” eluded.” And Sam sat down again, 
responded the other, “ for they’ve wondering where all this would 
set to so soon*vitl\ the drags. I’ll bet end. “ You say the prisoner came to 
a gallon of gin to 8 pint o’ purl, lie your house about ten o'clock— bad 
dies in his shoes, with his cars stuff’d you any conversation with him?’ 
with cotton.” “Do you mean me, “No, your worship; he only had 
you scoundrel?” cried Sam, who his supper, and two glasses of brandy 
did not quite understand them, but and water.” — “ He then went to 
perceived that they spoke of him bed ?” — “ Yes ; I shewed him up 
rather disrespectfully. “ Come, to number nine.” — “ Was it a single- 
come, master, none of your hard bedded room ?” — “ No, there were 
words; we aint such scoundrels as two beds in it.” — “ Describe its situa- 
to Burke our bedfellow liowsom- tion.” — “It is just at the top of the 
ever.” At this moment, at the cor- first stair, which fronts the side door 
ner of a street, Sam saw Mr Clutchit into the lane.” — “ Could that door 
hurrying as if oil very urgent busi- be opened without wakening the 
ness. He pushed his head out of house?” — “Yes; we never keep it 
the window and holl<?cl — “ Clutchit, closed with more than a latch, ’cause 
Clutchit! Here’s a pretty go!” .and of the watermen getting quietly 
held out his manacled hands. But down to the river.” — ‘^Was the 
his companions pulled him forcibly other bed in the same room occu- 
back, and he did not know whether pied ?” — “ Yes ; a gentleman slept in 
his attorney had perceived him on it.” — “ You saw no more of the 
not. Soon aftfir this the coach stopt prisoner that night. Well, in the 
at a dingy-looking house with irou morning, when did you see him ?” 
gratings before the windows. * We “ lie came down to breakfast, but 
gets out here, my covey,” said one seemed very low and uneasy.”— 
of the men, “ but I daresay we slfall «« Did he say any thing to you about 
join company again on our way to his companion ?” — “ Yes; be sighed, 
Newgate.” — “You insulting scoun- and said he was sure he would 
drel,” said Sam, “ I hope never to never come back.”— “ When did he 
see your ugly face again.” * No, nor leave the house ?” — “ He went down 
Jack Ketch’s neither — but mizzle, towards the river in about half an 
mizzle, I say— his worship’s been hour.” — “Very well — you may stand 
waiting this hour.” They then pro- down. Call the next witness.” 
ceedea into a dark room which was The chambermaid made her ap- 
crowded with peojfle. They all pearance. “ On going into the 
made way for Sam and his two con- prisoner’s room this morning, what 
ductors, till they stood directly in did you see ?”— “ Nothing particu- 
front of three gentlemen in comfort- lar at first. But in a little I thought 
arm-chairs. * Call the first the beds and carpet more tumbled 
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than usual. I looked into the other 
gentleman’s bed, and there I saw the 
sheets and pillow marked with 
blood.”— (Here the witness turned 
very faint.)— “ Well, did you give 
the alarm ?” — “ Yes ; Iran down and 
told Missus— but the prisoner had 
gone out .” — “ What did you do ?” — 

“ Wc told all the lodgers, and asked 
if they had heard any noise. One 
of them, John Chambers, heard 
heavy steps on the stair.” — “ Well, 
we shall examine John Chambers 
himself.” * 

John Chambers, on being exami- 
ned, said that about three or foui« 
in the morning, lie heard heavy steps 
coming down the stair, as if of a 
man carrying a great weight; the 
Bide-door into the lane was opened, 
and the person went out. He 
watched for some time, and heard a 
stealthy pace going up stairs again ; 
after which he fell asleep, as his 
suspicions were quieted by the per- 
son’s return. 

A witness next appeared, who depo- 
sed, that, having an appointment with 
Abraham Reeve, the person suppo- 
sed to be murdered, he proceeded 
to the Cabbage Leaf, and found it 
all in an uproar at the suspected 
murder. Abraham Reeve was by 
profession a dentist; and had that 
morning fixed to furnish the witness 
with a handsome set of ivories. 

“ Please your worship,” said one 
of the officers who had conducted 
the unfortunate Samuel to the office, 
“ on searching the piisoner, we 
found thiif here in his breeches poc- 
ket;” and saying this, lie held up a 
complete set of false teeth. 

The magistrates upon this shook 
their heads, and a thrill went through 
the Court, as if the murder were 
transacted before their eyes. The 

{ >urse also was recognised by the 
andlady ; and even the evidence of 
the person whom Sam had address- 
ed by the side of the rifer, when 
they were dragging fojCthe corpse, 
told very much against him. That 
witness stated, that the prisoner 
turned very pale when he saw what 
they were about; and after seeming 
excessively agitated for a long while, 
had said, as if unconsciously, “ It 
will be death to me if they find him.” 
The evidence, by various concur- 
ring circumstances, was very strong 
ftgunst our unfortunate friend* The 
magistrate cautioned him against 


saying* any thing to criminate him- 
self; and asked him if he wished to 
make any observation before being 
remanded on suspicion. Thus adju- 
red, Rosy Sam, who was, alas ! now 
no longer rosy, essayed to speak. 

“ Upon my honour, thi£ is a most 
curious business. All that I know 
about the matter is, that the man 
who slept in my room must have got 
up very early in the morning, and 
stolen my breeches. I ain a man of 
fortune — my name is Samuel Holt, 
Esq. of Bastock Lodge— and as to 
stealing” — — 

Bift his harangue was here inter- 
rupted by a new witness, who ex- 
claimed, “ Please your worships, this 
swindler of a fellow cheated me last 
night out of an excellent dinner and 
a pint of old port.” And poor Sam, 
on looking round at his new assail- 
ant, recognised the landlord of the 
inn where the coacji had sto])t. Cast- 
ing his eyes up tfi Heaven, in sheer 
despair, he sat down in his seat, and 
muttered, “ It is my firm belief I 
shall be hanged, because a cursed 
fellow of a dentist took a fancy to 
my breeches. But it all comes of 
travelling. May the devil take Jack 
Thomson!” But at this moment a 
prospect of safety dawned upon him, 
for Mr Glutchit entered the office. 
“ I say, Glutchit!” cried the prisoner 
in an ecstasy, “ Just tell these people, 
will you, that I never murdered a 
dentist — confound his breeches— but 
tli at I am Sam Holt of Bastock — 
Rosy Sam.” 

Mr Clutehit, thus addressed, bore 
witness to the respectability of his 
client, and begged to be made ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of 
the case. On hearing the name of 
the missing individual, he exclaimed, 
n Of he’s safe enough — this very 
morning he was arrested at West- 
minster for debt, and is snugly lod- 
ged in the Fleet. A Btout good-com- 
plexioned man, a dentist, about two- 
and-forty years of age, and much 
such a figure as Mr Holt.” — “ Just 
such a figure,” cried Sam ; “ our 
clothes fit each other, as if the tailor 
had measured us both.” 

Mr Glutchit’ s evidence altered 
the appearance of the question, and 
a messenger was dispatched to the 
Fleet to ascertain whether the den- 
tist was really there. In a short time 
lie returned to the Court with tne 
following letter 
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u Sis— I am sorry for the scrape 
my disappearance lias got you into. 
On shaving myself last night, I cut 
my chin very severely, and had no- 
thing at hand to stop the bleeding. 
On getyiqg up very early to proceed 
to Westimnster, I took my trunk 
down stairs and put it into a boat, 
but recollecting I had left my dress- 
ing case, I returned for it as gently 
as I could, for fear of disturbing the 
house. It was so dark at the time, 
that I find, in mistake, I had put on 
some clothes which did not belong 
to me. On landing at Westminster, 

I was unfortunately arrested Jit the < 
suit of a scoundrel of the name of 
Clutch it, and sent off to this place. 

I herewith return you the things con- 
tained in your pockets ; and would 
return the habiliments themselves, 
but just at present have no change 
of wardrobe. Yours respectfully. 
Auraiia»i Rukvh.” 

Sam was now complimented and 
apologized to, on all hands; and though 
Mr Clutchit spoke in no very kirdly 
terms of the unhappy Abraham, ow- 
ing, perhaps, to the manner in which 
lie was spoken of in the note, Sam, who 
was now in the highest spirits, said, as 
they went out of the office together, 
— “ He’s not a bad fellow that same 
dentist — he has saved my neck from 
the gallows, and I’ll be hanged if I 
don’t- pay his debt. But 1 say, Clut- 
chit, only think what would have be- 
come of me if lie had been drowned 
on his way to Westminster !” “ Ah, 
my dear sir, you know nothing about 
the Jaw. But come, we must talk 
on business. I have not yet seen 
Sir Harry, but have a note from him 
— that lie expects us both to dino 
with him on board his yacht to-day, 
which is lying at Black wall. You 
had better go and arrange matters 
with him in a friendly way, while I 
draw out the deeds, and make all 
right.” — “ .Just as you please, 7 * said 
Sam, "but in the meantime, my tog- 
gery is not just what I cqpld wish, 

and my purse” “ Say no more, 

say no more. One can get every 
thing in London.” And in the course 
of an hour, Sam found himself well 
dressed, with two oi; three shirts and 
other articles in a carpet-bag, and 
fifty sovereigns in his pocket, for 
which he gave the lawyer his note, 
Rejoicing in his recovered liberty, 
and anticipating a comfortable din- 
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ner and quiet bottle once more, he 
presented himself on board the Tar- 
tar at 4 o’clock. Sir Harry was de- 
lighted to see him, introduced him 
to some friends who were on board, 
and in the happiest mood possible 
the whole party sat down to dinner. 
But Sam’s hilarity was doomed to bo 
of short duration. Before he had 
time to swallow the first mouthful, 
he perceived that the vessel was in 
nvotion. Sir Harry assured him they 
were only going a trip tg tfie Downs 
to see the fleet, and would be back 
the next day; and Mr Holt, who 
never took long to accept a friendly 
invitation, professed his happiness 
at the prospect of the voyage. But 
a dinner on board a little yacht of 
fifty tons, and in his nice parlour at 
Rostock Lodge, were very different 
things. A slight swell of the river 
made her motion very uneasy, and a 
lurch which emptied a plateful of 
scalding pea- soup into Sam’s lap, and 
diverted the point of his fork from its 
original destination — a kidney pota- 
toe — to the more sensitive kidneys 
of his leeward neighbour, made him 
half repent Ins nautical expedition. 
When they had left the comparative 
smoothness of the river, and entered 
upon the open sea, which was hea- 
ving under a pretty tolerable breeze, 
Sam’s feelings were of a very dif- 
ferent nature from those of pleasure. 
After various ineffectual attempts to 
enjoy himself below, he felt that the 
fresh air was absolutely necessary to 
his comfort, and rushed upon deck. 
Here lie was quite bewildered. The 
night was not entirely dark, but a 
dim lurid gloom spread itself all 
round the heavens, and even so un- 
practised an eye as poor Sam’s saw 
that there was a storm in the sky. In 
the meantime, the wind blew fresher 
every minute, and the Tartar skim- 
med on the top of the waves one 
raomenkand the other, sunk so in- 
stantaneo^jy into the hollow of the 
sea, that Sm&Iaid himself down upon 
the deck, partly to repress his sick- 
ness, and partly, perhaps, to conceal 
his fears. Meanwhile, mirth and 
revelry were going on below, and 
even the sailors appeared to Sam to 
be much less attentive to the vessel 
than the exigency of affairs demand- 
ed. From time to time our friend 
lifted up his head, to satisfy himself 
whether the sea was becoming more 
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rough, and laid himself down again 
with an increase of his alarm. At 
last he caught an indistinct view of 
some large dark object, heaving and 
tumbling in the waters ; he kept his 
eye as steadily fixed on it as his sick- 
ness would allow, until he saw that 
it was a ship of large size : <f I say, 
coachman !” he said to the man at 
the wheel, “ mind your reins ; there’s 
a London waggon coming down hill, 
fifteen mile aii hour !” The man, 
whose Ideas were as thoroughly nau- 
tical as Sam’s were terrene, paid no 
attention to his warning ; but still 
Sam’s eyes were fixed on the ap 
proachirig object, and he cried out, 
in the extremity of alarm, — <£ Drive 
on, drive on, or pull to the side of 

the road ; or, by , we shall all be 

spilt !” His exclamations produced 
no effect, and the ship drew rapidly 
near. He saw her as licr huge beam 
rose upon the crest of a wave, and 
sank yawning down again, till her 
null was entirely hid ; but each time 
slie rose, ho perceived that slit' had 
greatly shortened the space between 
them. Saui cried out to the steers- 
man, “ You infernal villain, why 
don’t you get out of the way ? Do 
you not understand what’s said to 
you, you tarry, quid-chewing abomi- 
nation ! See, see, she’s on us ! — she’s 
on us !” He heard the dash of her 
bows through the foam, and while 
the bellying of her sails above 
sounded like thunder, a hoarse voice 
was heard through the storm, cry- 
ing, “ Luff — luff ;” ami the helms- 
man, now thoroughly awakened to 
his danger, turned the wheel, but it 
was too late. A scream, wild and 
appalling, burst from the crew, who 
were on deck, and the next instant a 
crash took place; the little vessel 
shook as if every plank were burst- 
ing, and Sam found himself battling 
with the waves. He soon lost all 
consciousness of his situation, and 
how long had elapsgg&ne did not 
know; but when be&ftae to his re- 
collection, he found himself in a 
warm bed, while a gentleman in na- 
val uniform wat holding his pulse, 
and several other persons anxiously 
looking on. M It’s of no use, I tell 
you,” said Sam, with a rueful expres- 
sion of countenance. “ It’s of no 
use — I’m a changed man. Yester- 
day I was nearly hanged, now I’m 
entirely drowned ; and what’s to hap- 


pen next, Lord only knows. The 
last time I slept in Bastock, 1 had 
never been forty miles from home, 
but now 1 suppose I’m at the other 
end of the world.” — “ Keep yourself 
quiet, Bir, you are in good quarters,” 
said the gentleman wMMield his 
pulse. “ You are on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Bloodsucker, 84, bound 
for the Mediterranean. Take this 
composing draught, and keep yourself 
quiet for a few days, and I have no 
doubt of your soon recovering your 
strength.” And accordingly, in a very 
few days, 8am was able to go upon 
decl?. By the ease and jollity of his 
social disposition, he soon made him- 
self a favourite witli the mess. On 
his first emerging from his cabin, he 
gazed with breathless astonishment 
fit the prospect which presented it- 
self — magnificent hills at an ama- 
zing distance, and a vast extent of 
level country, looking in the sun- 
shine. “ Pray, sir,” said Sam, to a 
tall romantic-looking gentleman in 
black, who was admiring the same 
scene, “ what county may we be op- 
posite now y Is it any part of Hamp- 
shire, sir?” — “ Hampshire!” repeat- 
ed the gentleman, thus addressed,— 
“ These are the mountains of Spain. 
Theseliills were trodbyHamiibal,and 
the Scipios, by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Don Quixote. This is the 
land of the Inquisition find liquorice. 
Yonder is (-ape Trafalgar; there, in 
the arms of vjptofy and Sir Thomas 
Hardy, fell heroic one-eyed Nelson! 
That is (/’ape .Spartak Hail Afric’s 
scorching shore, hot-bed of niggers ! 
See! we open the Pillars of Hercu- 
les ! These mighty portals past, 
every step we’ll be on classic ground 
or water.” 

Long before this rhapsody was 
concluded, our friend had betaken 
himself to another part of the ship, 
and did not appreciate the eloquence 
and enthusiasm of the classical chap- 
lain of the Bloodsucker. It is not to 
he supposed that Sam was a willing 
encounterer, all this time, of the pe- 
rils of the deep. Frequent and an- 
xious were lus enquiries as to the 
possibility of his return. ; lie Was as- 
sured that at # Gibraltar there was no 
doubt of his g'etting a homeward ves- 
sel, but till then, he had better accom- 
modate himself to circumstances. Ac- 
cordingly, with right good-will, he 
set himselflto enjoy as many comforts 
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as his position would afford. The 
purser, being luckily a stout indivi- 
dual/furnished him with a wardrobe; 
and tiie wine being good, the mess 
pleasant, and the sea calm, Sam’s 
only drawback from his felicity was 
his absent from Bastock Lodge. On 
casting anchor off St Rosier, they as- 
certained from the pratique boat that 
the yellow fever was so virulent on 
shore, that the deaths averaged nine 
a day ; so, without the delay of a mo- 
ment, all sail was hoisted again, and 
with a favourable breeze the Blood- 
sucker pursued her way to Malta. 

Here, at last, Sam was lucky enough 
to get information of the sailing of a 
Sicilian sparonara bound for Catania, 
from which he was assured he could 
not fail to catch the regular passage- 
boat home. With many adieus and 
cordial invitations to the officers to 
beat up liis quarters at Bastock 
Lodge, Sam betook himself to the 
St Agata, with evvry prospect of a 
favourable voyage. The passengers 
consisted principally of invalided 
officers and soldiers, and Sam had 
the deck to himself. As night was 
coming on, a vessel about the same 
size as the St Agata hove in sight, 
and, in passing, made a signal of 
distress, and begged some water, 
as their casks, they said, had all 
leaked out. “ Oh, give the poor de- 
vils some water,” said Sam, as soon 
as he understood what they wanted. 

“ Thirst is a horinblc thing — especi- 
ally of a morning after diuing out.” 
The strange vessel sent its barge ; 
but no sooner had the crew got on 
board, than at the whistle of the. vil- 
lain who had mounted first, eight 
armed men started from the bottom* 
of the boat, and, after a slight strug- 
gle, in which they shot two sailors, 
and threw the captain overboard, 
they gained possession of the St 
Agata, and secured all the passen- 
gers below. After being kept in 
confinement a long time, ami spa- 
ringly fed on bread and water, they 
were landed one moonligtft night, 
and marched into a dark cave among 
the rocks on the sea-shore. Sam’s 
meditations were by no means of a 
pleasing cast. “ Don’t you think it 
a very hard case, sir,’* lie said to the 
officer who was chained to his wrist, 
and whose strength, after a severe 
fever in Afalta, was scarcely able to 
support him under the treatment of 
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his captors — “ Don’t you think it a 
hard case on a middle-aged man like 
me, that I should be moved about all 
over the world against my will, lea- 
ving the nicest cottage in England, 
and a lot of good fellows — to be first 
suspected of murdering somebody 
else, and then most likely to be mur- 
dered myself?” — “ The last,” replied 
the invalid, “ we shall all undoubted- 
ly be, as we are in the hands of the 
Greeks.” — “ Of the Philistines, you 
mean,” said Sam — “ but # it’s»all the 
same.” While carrying on this me- 
lancholy conversation, they were 
^suddenly startled by a great deal of 
firing, mixed with screams, and the 
other outcries which attend an on- 
slaught. “Mercy on us all!” said 
Sam, “ what the devil is to come 
next ?” — “ They are most probably 
murdering some other prisoners,” 
replied his companion ; “it will be 
our turn sotfn.” — “ Then, I’ll take 
my oath, they shan't kill me like a 
sheep. I’ll have a tussle for it, and 
if I get a right-hander on some of 
the scoundrel’s breadbaskets. I’ll 
make them know what it is to bully 
a free-born Englishman.” In a short 
time, advancing steps were heard, 
and our bold Briton, supporting his 
companion to the mouth of the cave, 
stood in as Crib-like an attitude as 
his unencumbered hand could as- 
sume; arid resolved to knock clown 
the first man that entered. They had 
not been long in this situation, when 
they perceived that their place of 
confinement was left unguarded, and 
they were sti 1 ! more surprised, on 
proceeding a little way in front, to. 
perceive the dead bodies of several 
of their captors, already partly stript, 
while further down upon the beach 
they saw a large body of Turks for- 
cing many of the unarmed natives on 
board of some vessels close on shore. 
While congratulating themselves on 
this prospect of escape, and while 
they continued gazing on the scene 
before theifii they were suddenly 
surrounded by a fresh body of Turks, 
and, without a word spoken on either 
side, they were conducted down the 
passes of the rocks, and conveyed on 
board. “ Worse and worse/* sighed 
Sam, whom this last disaster reduced 
to complete despair — “ It is my linn 
belief 1 am not Sam Holt of Bastock, 
but have changed places with the wan- 
dering Jew.— Jack Thomson’s pro- 
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phecy is fulfilled, every bit of it !”— 
But poor Sam’s lamentations were 
of no avail. On the third day, they 
were taken out of the vessel, and 
conveyed to shore. The unfortunate 
invalid with whom Sam had been 
chained so long, appeared so ill after 
landing, that he was released from 
the fetters ; and what became of him 
Sam never discovered. Our friend, 
whose dress was of the most hetero- 
geneous nature, consisting of what- 
ever articles he could pick up — for, 
in all Ins Misfortunes, his wardrobe 
was the first to suffer — was ranged 
along a wall, in a magnificent builds 
ing, along with about forty others of 
all ages and countries. Many peo- 
ple, in -strange dresses, with towels, 
as Sam expressed it, round their 
liead9, passed and repassed them, 
looking narrowly at each. At last, 
an old white-whiskered man, point- 
ing with his linger to the still portly 
figure of our friend, entered into a 
conversation with the person who 
had conducted them to the place, 
and in a few minutes Sam was taken 
out from the rest, and the old geutle- 
man beckoning him to follow, walked 
majestically out of the building. Poor 
Sam, who now felt himself to be a 
very different being from what he 
used to be, presiding over his well 
filled table at Bastock Lodge, fol- 
lowed in tlie most submissive man- 
ner imaginable. Ilis conductor pau- 
sed at the door of a very stately 
edifice, and said a few words, which 
Sam did not understand, to a group 
of lounging domestics, immediately 
three or four of them rushed forward, 
and seized violently hold of Sam, and 
carried him into the hall. There 
they let him stand for a few minutes, 
till the old gentleman who had pre- 
ceded them, and who had gone into 
an inner apartment, returned and 
spoke to them in the same language 
as before. Again they hurried Sam 
forward, and at last when they came 
to a pause, the astoniskedl Squire of 
Bastock had time to look round him* 
Seated on a low, richly covered ot- 
toman, was an old white-headed man, 
with a long pipe in his mouth ; near 
him were several others, but evi- 
dently Ids inferiors — while, a little 
way from the raised floor on which 
they were sitting, was a multitude of 
soldiers, in such a uniform, and with 
Kl u*h arms, as had never entered into 


Sam’s imagination to conceive. While 
he was taking thi9 survey, the old 
gentleman his conductor, bending to 
the very ground before the magnifico 
with the pipe, apparently directed 
his attention to llosy Sam. Without 
casting his sublime eyes so insig- 
nificant an object, the great man or- 
dered the dragoman to discover who 
the stranger was. A young man now 
Btept forward and addressed our 
friend in French. 

“ No, no— no parley vous,” said 
Sam, who knew just enough of the 
sound to guess what language it was. 

lie* next spoke to him in English, 
and said ho was ready to report 
Sam’s answers to the dignitary on 
the sofa. 

“ I say,” said Sam, who had now 
recovered a little of his confidence 
from hearing his mother tongue once 
more, “ who’s the old covey in the 
dressing-gown? Hg serins a prime 
judge of tobacco.’* 

The person alluded to scowled and 
said something to the interpreter, 
who turned to Sam and said, — “ His 
Highness, the Reis Eflendi, says you 
are a dog, and if you speak till you’re 
spoken to, lie will tear your tongue 
out, and cut oft* both your ears.” 

“ He’s cursedly polite — but did you 
say he was the llice Offendy? — ask 
him if he hasn’t a brass gun upon 
wheels that kills sea-mews at a hun- 
dred and fifty yards.” 

The interpreter, probably not un- 
derstanding Sam’s language, or will- 
ing to screen him from his Excellen- 
cy’s anger, said a few words, and 
promised obedience on the part of 
Sam. 

f The conversation went on. “The 
Reis Eftendi wishes t8 knoflr if you 
have any particular wish to be strang- 
led n 

“ Tell the Rico, that with his per- 
mission I would much rather not, but 
am just as much obliged to him for 
his kind offer.” 

“ His Highness wishes to know if 
you have? any objections to be beau- 
tifully dressed, well treated, made 
rich, and have eight wives supported 
for you at the Sultan’s expense.” 

“ Tell him,” said Sam, quite de- 
lighted, “ that lib is a jolly old cock ; 
that I accept his offer with all m Y 
heart ; but as to the wives, I can’t 
think of more than one, or two at 
the very most.” 
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“ Will you turn Mussulman to ob- 
tain all these advantages ?” 

“ Mussel man V Aye, to be sure. 
I’m a devil of a fellow at all sorts of 
fish.” 

“ Will you wear the turban, and 
swear by H*e prophet ?” 

“Turban? Yes — Lord bless you, 
what does it signify what a man 
wears ? and as to swearing, ’gad I’ll 
outswear you all for a hundred.” 

On the dragoman relating the re- 
sult of the conversation, his high- 
ness deigned to cast eyes on the new 
believer, and at a nod several men 
stept forward and threw little jars 
of rose water over his face and per- 
son ; and immediately he was hur- 
ried into another apartment, stript 
by live or six zealous attendants, 
forced into a warm bath which was 
richly perfumed, and after being 
rubbed and anointed, he was clothed 
in the splendid /lowing robes, and 
ornamented wi th Ifre gl i ttering jewel s 
of a Turkish Bash a. When he came 
into the anteroom, through which 
he had already passed, he recognised 
the old gentleman who Lad brought 
him to the palace, and beckoned 
him to come near. 

“ 1 say, old boy, what can be the 
meaning of all this K Are ye all mad, 
or only drunk V” The old man, bow- 
ed, and almost prostrated himself, 
but answered nothing. “ (), I see 
liow it is,” continued Sam. “ Where- 
abouts is the dogs in an ? lie's no 
great hand at English, poor devil, 
but he is better than none.” 

The dragoman appeared, and bend- 
ing obsequiously, said, “ What is it 
your lordship’s pleasure to do with 
^ your slave ?” - 

“ Pooh, lordbhip I nonsense, man. 1 
say, Dragjry, he’s a comical old shaver, 
that Rice Oftendy ; and fought ra- 
ther shy of answering us about the 
gun ; for my qwn part, I think it’s a 
lie of Jack Thomson’s.” 

“ Your lordship is too complaisant 
to your slave.” 

“ Perhaps I should be if Miad him; 
but we have no slaves. I have a ser- 
vant, a d — d old canting scoundrel, 
called Trusty Tommy ; hut pshaw ! 
you know nothing about these things. 
Now, can you tell •me what they 
want ndfe to do, for surely all this 
scrubbing and dressing cau’t be for 
nothing?” 

“ Your highness’s escort is now, 
I believe, at the door. You are about 


to proceed as ambassador from the 
Sultan of the World to the Pacha of 
Albania. Your highness is decorated 
with three tails.” 

ct The devil a tail have they left 
me at all — not so much as a jacket — 
I feel for all the world as if I were 
iu petticoats. Well, you say I go as 
ambassador to some gentleman in 
Albania. Is it a long journey ?” 

“ Yes, it will be some time before 
your highness’s return.” 

“ For I was thinking,” continued 
Sam, “ it would be as well, Before I 

go to — to how many wives did 

,you say I was to have kept for me 
by the sultan ?” 

“ There were eight destined to 
rejoice in your highness’s smiles.” 

“ The devil there were ! But 
where do they hang out ? They are, 
perhaps, ugly old frights.” 

“ Beautiful as angels in Paradise. 
But the sultan’s orders are impera- 
tive. Your highness must not delay 
a single moment, but leave every 
thing till you return.” 

“ Well, well, what must he, must.” 
And Sam mounted a magnificent 
Arab, which was standing at the 
door, and set oil with a large retinue 
of splendidly dressed warriors, while 
another interpreter rode close by his 
side. As he left the gate of the city, 
an o dicer stopt the cavalcade, and, 
with all due formalities, delivered a 
packet into the ambassador’s hand. 
The interpreter told him to lay the 
packet on his head, for it was the 
firman of the sultan. In a short time 
the cortege passed on, ami Sam had 
ample time to moralize on the muta- 
bility of fortune. Long before the 
journey was over, he was intimate 
with every man of the escort; and 
when, at length, on entering the Al- 
banian territory, all, except tour, left 
him, they took leave of him with so 
much appearance of regret, as evi- 
dently shewed how much they liked 
their commander. 

One day in riding down the side 
of a gentle valley, they came, at a 
winding of the rude track they were 
pursuing, upon a large body of horse- 
men — and as they were immediately 
surrounded, they had no alternative 
but to mention who they were, and 
submit. On the interpreter inform- 
ing them that his master bore a com- 
munication to the Pacha from the 
Sultan, they drew back with the 
utmost respect, and fell intb the line 
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of march, as part of his military 
guard. They informed the party 
that tjie Pacha was encamped a few 
miles farther down the valley* with 
an army of forty thousand men, and 
that he had expected the Sultan’s 
ambassador for some time. Encou- 
raged by this assurance, Sam put his 
Arabian on his mettle, and soon was 
in the heart of the encampment. The 
Pacha’s tent was easily known from 
its superior splendour, and in a few 
minutes Sam was conducted in greht 
splendofiT to his highness’s quarters. 
Fierce-looking soldiers scowled upon 
him as he passed, and Sam was not a 
altogether at ease, when he observed * 
the ominous sneers they exchanged 
with each other. 

At last he stopt short, and said to 
one of the soldiers, whose expres- 
sion he did not like, “ You popin- 
jay in fine clothes, do you make 
these fares at me ?” 

Another soldier who was standing 
by, started forward and said, “ Good 
God! an Englishman, and in that 
dress ! — it is not even yet too late 
to save you ; if you go on, you will 
be murdered to a certainty — the 
Pacha lias put twelve ambassadors 
to death already.” 

“ The devil lie has! and I’m sent 
here to make up the baker’s dozen ! 
Well, countryman, what’s to J)e 
done? If you get me out of this 
scrape, and ever come to Bas- 
tock” 

“ Stay, — the only plan, when the 
Pacha asks you for the firman, is to 
say you’ve Jost it ; — here, give it to 
” And Sam had scarcely time 
to follow the soldier’s advice, when 
he found himself in presence of the 
rebel chief. 

lie was standing at the farther end 
of the tent, in the middle of a group 
of officers. On seeing his highness 
the ambassador, ho advanced half 
way to meet him, and bowed with 
all the reverence of an Eastern pro- 
stration. 

“I worship the shadow of the 
sovereign of the universe. Your 
highness does too much honour to 
your slave.” 

“ Your servant, old gentleman, 
your servant,” said Sam, who guessed 
from the Pacha’s manner, that he 
was paying him a compliment, " a 
pleasant gentlemanly sort of man, 
and no murden^ I’ll be bound — tell 
him Pm $%'! to see him, and hope 


he’s well — ask him how hi« wife is 
and the children ” 

The interpreter, at Sam’s request, 
made a courteous speech. 

“ The messenger of the Sultan is 
master here. We are sorry we can 
offer him no better accommodation.” 

" The accommodation’s good 
enough — but riding in these hot 
mornings with a tablecloth on one’s 
head is thirsty work, Master Drags- 
man. Ask him if he could give one 
a glass of brandy and water — cold 
without.” 

But the Pacha anticipated his de- 
sire. # He seated him on the highest 
ottoman in the tent, and treated him 
with a deference and respect which 
were quite astonishing to Sam, but 
which seemed to yield the greatest 
amusement to the officers of the staff. 

“ The bearer of the Firman is power- 
ful as Azracl. Say, where is the im- 
perial order for your Rave’s unfor- 
tunate head ? The officers of the bo w- 
string are near.” 

“ An order for his head ! Tell him, 

I know nothing about his head, nor 
his bow-strings either. I brought 
a letter from an old smoking fellow 
at Constantinople, but I’ve unfortu- 
nately lost it by the way.” 

“What! lost it?” said the Pacha, 
who did not seem by any means re- 
joiced at the prospect of retaining 
his head. “Your highness is pleased 
to jest witli your servant. You un- 
doubtedly came from the monarch 
of the earth to put the cord round 
your slave’s neck ?” 

“ I be cursed if I came for any such 
purpose.” 

“ Ah, then,” said the Pacha, “ it 
grieves me we can only give you the 
second-rate robe of honour.—’ We are 
deprived of our sport, (he said to liis 
attendants,) for this time at least your 
chief’s head is in safety — Put Jhe 
caftan of favour round the drago- 
man’s shoulders.” 

Two splendidly dressed men, with 
arms bared up to the elbow, and 
bearing a? silk cord, now advanced 
towards the interpreter. He clung 
for safety to his Excellency the Am- 
bassador, screaming, “ Save me, save 
me ; they are going to strangle your 
slave.” * 

“ Strangle! — Nonsense, man~ 
Didn’t the old gentleman treat us in 
the most polite way possible; and 
isn’t he laughing, and all the other peo- 
ple too, ns Iflt were n cnpbn! loke 
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But in spite of Sam’s consolatory yourself, for I would not stay with 
observations, the interpreter conti- such a Burking old scoundrel, no, not 
nued his entreaties. to be Mayor of London.” And Sam, 

The men had now got up to him, foaming with indignation, stalked 
and laid the green silk cord upon his away ; but he had not gone far when 
shoulder. They then brought the the same two men who had brought 
two endfi^round to his breast; and the cord stopt him, and led him 
another person, who seemed of higher back to the ottoman he had left, 
rank, stept forward, bearing a short This time, instead of a bow-string, 
staff 'in his hand. Round this staff they carried a long thong of thick 
he twisted the ends of the cord till leather, and the Pacha, still continu- 


itwas closely drawn to the drago- 
man’s throat, and then he waited 
with the most imperturbable Cool- 
ness for some signal from the chief. 
That personage, however, seeded to 
enjoy the scene too much to bring 
it to a speedy conclusion, and con- 
tinued to pour out his ironical com- 
pliments both to the dragoman and 
Sam. u The caftan of honour is gi- 
ven to the servant of the messenger 
of the Sultan ; he does not seem to 
prize the distinction sufficiently.” — 
“ Oh, save 'yout* .dave!” exclaimed 
the dragoman. “ He is a dog, and 
would tick the dust ; but save him, 
your highness !” 

“ Come, Mister Pacha,” said Sam, 
as coaxingly as he could, “ you have 
had your fun with the poor devil, 
though I can’t see the joke of.it my- 
self. You see lie’s half-dead with 
fright. Let him go, there’s a good fel- 
low.” 

“ There are twelve of your bre- 
thren, the scoundrelly Greeks of the 
Faynal, gone before you, all wear- 
ing the same marks of my favour. 
See that the caftan fits him close — 
he will catch cold, else.” As he said 
these words, the Pacha nodded to the 
person who held the staff; and in an 
instant, by a dexterous turn of the 
wrist, the co*d was drawn tight, and 
the bowlings, and terrified exclama- 
tions of the dragoman, wcjje cut 
short by death. The staff was un- 
twisted e’er Sam recovered from his 
amazement, and the corpse of his 
companion, still writhing, fell down 
upon his feet. He started up in hor- 
ror at the murder, and forgetting the 
danger which surrounded Rim, he ex- 
claimed,— You blood-thirsty Turk, 
by G — d I if there’s law or justice to 
be had for love or money, you shall 
swing for this. You’re a pretty son 
of a , to pretend to be so po- 

lite, and then to kill a poor devil of a 
fellow who never did you a morsel 
of Jharra. Keep your cursed sofa to 


ing his vespectful behaviour, said,— 
“x our excellency is too condescend- 
ing to your slave. Ho ! chamberlain 
— put the Shoes of Glory on his 
highness’s feet.” With the rapidity 
of lightning, Sam was thrown back 
upon t|[e sofa; his shoes forcibly 
taken v ftom his feet, and while the 
whole tent was convulsed with laugh- 
ter, one of the men swinging the 
bastinado round his head, inflicted 
such a blow on his unprotected soles, 
that Sam screamed aloud with ming- 
led rage and pain. 

“Let me go this moment, ye bloody- 

minded rascals— d e if I don’t 

bawl you up for this. — I’ll bring an 
action”— 

But here the second blow enraged 
him beyond all endurance, and while 
struggling with enormous strength, 
and, roaring at the top of his lungs, 
he felt a baud laid on his shoulder, 
and, on looking up, saw Jack Thom- 
son in his dressing-gown, and all the 
rest of us standing, round his bed. 

M Why, Rosy Sam, what the deuce 
is the matter with you this morning, 
disturbing the whole house ?” 

" Matter.” said Sam* sitting bolt 
upright, “ wnere’s that infernal Turk? 
I’ll teach him to strike an English- 
man on the feet. What, Jack Thom- 
son ! Jem I Bill ! — All here — at Bas- 
tock — Lord bless ye, I’ve had such 
a dream — all coming of your con- 
founded stories, Jack — I thought I 
was tried, drowned, taken, sold, beat, 
bastinadoed, married to eight wives 
— and the devil knows all what. But 
here we are, my boys, let’s have our 
breakfast; then we’ll have a day’s 
coursing in the upland fields, and 
after dinner, I’ll tell you all my ad- 
ventures — how I was sent as an am- 
bassador by the Sultan.” “ And they 
could not have found a fellow,” said 
Jack, “ who was a considerable pun- 
ster, who could have made himself 
more at home with the Sublime Port 
than yourself.” 
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STATE OF PUBLIC FEELING IN SCOTLAND. 


Destined as our pages are to carry 
the conservative principles, and at- 
tachment to the constitution, to the 
remotest quarters where the English 
iuuguagc is spoken in the world, it is 
with great reluctance that we mingle 
with such momentous disquisitions, 
any thing of a local or provincial na- 
ture ; and our readers must long have 
perceivei, tfrnt our pages are, in ge- 
neral, as free from the details of 
Scotch transactions as if they were 
written at Nova Zembla. But while " 
this is the general rule, th^, jmist 
be some exceptions : occaSStfs on 
which the conservative principles 
themselves call upon us to give pub- 
licity, and confer merited celebrity, 
on patriotic services; and when to 
pass over in silence courageous ef- 
forts and splendid talent, would be 
alike unworthy of the cause wc ad- 
vocate, and the country which lias 
given us birtli. 

We have uniformly maintained, 
that the effect of the Reform mea- 
sures in the contemplation of Go- 
vernment, would be to augment in 
some places the aristocratic, in others 
the democratic influence in the 
country, to the entire extinction, be- 
tween them, of the middling and re- 
spectable bodies.who at present lie 
between these extremes, and mode- 
rate the fierceness with which, upon 
their destruction, they will assail 
each other. We have also maintain- 
ed, that tliiS tendency is now clearly 
perceived by all those different class- 
es, and that the chief supporters of 
the Reform BUI in Scotland are the 
Whig aristocrats, with their profes- 
sional dependants, in the country, 
and the democratical party, with their 
numerous* filiations, in the towns: 
the former being influenced by the 
hope, through their numerous tenant- 
ry, of governing the county — the 
latter, tlirouglUhe ten-pound tenants, 
of carrying the borough elections. 

The demonstrations of public opi- 
nion which have recently been made, 
or are now in progress, in Scotland; 
completely demonstrate the justice 
of these observations. While the 
respectable, influential, and intelli- 
gent middling ranks, of every pro- 
fession and class, are combining to 
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express their alarm and detestation 
of the Bill, some of the great feudal 
Whig proprietors are cosdet^cing with 
the manufacturing rabble* to testify 
their support of its principles. In 
Lanarkshire, the Duke of Hamilton 
has attended a meeting of the Glas- 
gow radicals to support reform ; and 
the Premier Peer of Scotland was 
notashamed to propose resolutions, 
which were seconded by operative 
weavers. At Perth, a meeting lias 
been Held, convened by the Breadal- 
bane and Athol families, along with 
the weavers and sail-makers of Perth 
and Dundee, to petition in favour of 
a measure which promises to give 
the command of the Highland coun- 
ties to these overgrown proprietors 
with their armies of catherans, and 
the control of th^knvllLnd cities to 
the burgh radicals, with their squalid 
and democratic followers. At this 
meeting the ancient title of Glenor- 
chy was no longer hoard, and the 
Earl of Ormelie signalized his eleva- 
tion by the reforming administration, 
by uniting with their radical follow- 
ers in the Lanes of Perth. In Rox- 
burghshire, the Earl of Minto has 
coalesced with the Hawick weavers, 
and got up a petition, signed by such 
names that many of them were not 
thought lit to be published even in 
the radical newspapers. 

It is remarkable, that in all these 
cases, the Whig aristocracy have not 
united with their natural friends 
and supporters, the tenantry of their 
estates, but with the weavers of the 
nianufacturing towns ip the vicinity. 
It is the weavers of Hamilton and 
Airdrie, Perth and Dundee, Hawick 
and Galashiels, who have coalesced 
with the noble families of Hamilton, 
Breadalbane, and Minto. It is need- 
less to say, that at all these meetings 
the gentry of the country, with the 
exception of a few intimate friends 
or dependants of these great families, 
were absent, and the aristocratic 
brought into close and immediate 
conjunction with the democratic 
classes. The qpuntry understands 
this ominous conjunction $ it portends 
the extinction oi the inferior nobility, 
the gentry, the, merchants, manu- 
facturers, lawyers, higher tradesmen, 
& 
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and farmers, — tlic destruction of the 
middling and useful orders of socie- 
ty, to leave the field clear to aristo- 
cratic pride and republican ambition. 

Very different have been the ma- 
nifestations of public feeling on the 
part of tluB gentry, landholders, and 
respectable classes in Scotland. At 
Glasgow, an anti-reform address has 
recently been signed by above 1000 
of the most respectable merchants, 
bankers, traders, and shopkeepers of 
that great emporium of commerce 
and industry, the second city in*the 
empire in point of population, wealth, 
ana importance. So strongly is the 
intelligence and wealth of tha^ part 
of Scotian d^Unpressed with the peril 
of the present measures of innova- 
tion, that, not content with this great 
demonstration of opinion, we hope 
very soon there will be a public meet^' 
ing of the Conservative party there, 
for the purpose of addressing both 
Houses of Pnrlianient. — In Berwick- 
shire, one of the greatest agricultural 
counties of Scotland, a requisition 
for a public county meeting lias been 
published, signed by 126 persons, 
embracing almost all the landed 
proprietors, and above eighty of the 
principal farmers of that opulent 
and intelligent district, — men supe- 
rior to their brethren in any other 
part of the island in agricultural skill, 
and inferior to none in intelligence 
and patriotism, — who pay an amount 
of rent which would outweigh the 
income of an army*of radicals, and 
have received an education equal to 
that of any body of gentlemen in 
Great Britain. — At a recent visit of 
Lord Aberdeen to his extensive Aber- 
deenshire estates, he was voluntarily 
waited upon by an immense body of 
his tenantry, to express their attach- 
ment to his person anrl family, and 
their admiration of his political con- 
duct ; and it would be hard to Jind 
an equal body of farmers in any part 
of the island, of the same natural 
sasracity aud deliberate judgment. 

The Conservative party*m Perth- 
shire have come forward in a very 
different way from the * Highland 
chieftains and lowland city demo- 
crats of the county. A petition is in 
progress, embracing four-fifths of 
tha noblemen, gentlemen, clergy, 
And farmers of the county, in favour 
of the constitution. These landed 
proprietors have not come forward 


to unite with the rabble of towns; 
they have stood forth with their 
farmers, neighbours, clergy, and 
friends — with all who are united 
with them in interest, or attached in 
affection, to support the system un- 
der which they have lived, and pros- 
pered, and hope to die together. 

It is not surprising that the tenant- 
ry of Scotland, wherever they are 
sufficiently educated to understand 
the nature and practical tendency 
of the changes which are proposed, 
Bliouid be filled with alarm* at their 
consequences, and deprecate the fa- 
tal gift of political dissension with 
which they are threatened by the Re- 
form Bill. They have sense enough 
to perceive the consequences of 
breeding political warfare between 
a landlord and his farmers ; they 
compare their own condition with 
that of the 'English and Irish te- 
nantry — they dread to convert the 
independent and prosperous Scotch 
cultivator into the fierce serf of the 
latter, or the obsequious tenant of 
the former country. They know 
that they must either vote with their 
landlords, or against them — that, if 
they do the former, they are convert- 
ed into a menial herd, deprived of 
the power of political deliberation ; 
if the latter, they arc introducing 
dissension and strife into a peaceful 
community, and may ultimately co- 
ver the Scottish valleys with the fires 
and the murders of Ireland. 

Of a similar description is the re- 
cent stand made by the Conserva- 
tive party at Edinburgh. # While the 
Reforming Journals, with their usual 
exaggeration and falsehood, are re- 
echoing the story of unanimity in the 
whole country in favour of the Bill — 
and even the Lord Chancellor ha- 
zarded, on the woolsack, the assertion, 
if the report of his speech be correct, 
that every man in Edinburgh capa- 
ble of bearing arms, had signed the 
Reform petition — it was obvious to 
all practically acquainted with the 
state of public opinion in the country, 
not only that there was. a very great 
division on the subject, but that the 
decided majority of property, intelli- 
gence, and virtue, had ranged itself 
on the other side. The knowledge 
that this was the case, as much at 
Edinburgh as elsewhere, and a sense 
of the duty incumbent on the Scot- 
tish metropolis to take the lead in 
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such a manifestation of public opi- tion, which has grown up iu this 
nion, in opposition to the clamour country, and the vehemence with 
and delusion of the day, induced a which public thought rushed into the 
number of individuals of the highest right channel, when the barviers 
respectability, to project the plan of wliich have so long restrained it by 
a public meeting, to give vent to violence and intimidation from the 
these sentiments ; and the result has lower orders, were removed, 
been a display of the combined force The' means by which this noble 
of energy ot talent, respectability, and heart' stirring display of public 
and property, such as never was be- feeling was effected, are particularly 
fore witnessed in this northern part worthy of notice, with a view to 
of the island. % their general adoption. Edinburgh 

In making this observation, we do contains its full proportion of disso- 
not mean to assert that, in point of lute and abandoned characters, who 
numbers , the persons who attended enlist themselves under the banner 
this ifceeting were any thing at alf of Reform, in order ^^ratify their 
approaching to that of the signatures malignant or JicentioMmssions ; it 
at the Reform Petition. In a ques- contains also its full proportion of] 
tion where the multitude lia9 been popular violence ; ami of great but j 
systematically arrayed against the distorted, or misled ability among] 
property of the country, where brute higher and upright class of He- ! 

force is brought to bear against in- *®rnners. The excesses and violence 
tellectual power, arid libe rty* of the mob in this city at tlio last elec- 
thought in the peaceful, is thwSmKf tion, at one time^eemftd to threaten 
ed with extinction by the advocates’ suchaconflagrationashasilluminated 
of licentiousness in the unruly, it the progress of Bristol Reform. But 
is not to be expected that this ever all these indigent and reckless tliQU- 
can be the case. As much is it to be sands were restrained, popular dis- 
looked for, tlflhtbe officers of an content was orerawed, and the pub- 
army are to eqBl in numbers the lie tranquillity was effectually pre- 
privates whom they coflhnaud, or the served, by the publication of the 
gifted spirits, who fin?illy rule the names of the requisitionists to the 
tempests of thought., the thoughtless address. That list contained such an 
crowd who follow their suggestions, assemblage of wealth, respectability. 
But there is no man acquainted with and talent, that faction was over- 
Scotland, who must not admit, that awed,violence was intimidated, envy 
a great majority of the talent, of the and vituperation were silenced. The 
property, and of the respectability of ignorant thousands who petitioned 
the city and its vicinity was assem- for Reform, beheld in that list their 
bled on tigs occasion; and thatade- landlords, their employers, their 
gree of enthusiasm affd unanimity teachers, their benefactors; those 
was exhibited, such as never before whose wealth gave them bread, 
was witnessed in this ancient metro- whose benevolence had saved them 
polis. From starvation, whose genius had. 

It embraced many of the principal till recent delusion, guided their 
landed proprietors of the neighbour- thoughts. The result of this display 
liood, almost all the great bankers, of moral was the subjugation of pby- 
merchants, and traders of the city, sicad strength ; apd hence the tri- 
a decided majority of the bar and umphant and tranquil termination of 
legal profession in all its branches, the appeal. 

and almost every individual known It is by similar means that conser- 
as occupying a respectable station in vative meetings, and, what is still 
society in Edinburgh, whose fortunes more, conservative public meetings, 
are not wound up with or dependant may be carried through in every part 
on the present administration. A of the country. If a few individuals 
priori, it would have been deemed only come forward, they will cer- 
impossible to assemble such a meet- tainly be exposed to obloquy— pro- 
ing on account of any cause, or by bably, in these days of popular li- 
any exertions whatsoever. The sue- cence and unrestrained violence, to 
cess of such an attempt demonstrates danger. But if a great body of weal- 
th© intensity of the feeling against thy and influential persons stajitt 
the ruinous measures of adrainietra- forth at once, their wealth, cJiwae* 




ter, and connexions, overawe and continue their glorious resistance to 
subdue the turbulent. The reform- the torrent of popular tyranny, if 
era feel that, in striking them, they they are left alone to sustain the con- 
are striking their benefactors and diet? Are they to expose themselves 
their friends, — closing the channels to unmeasured obloquy, and their 
which furmsh them with subsistence, persons and property to danger, 
and paralysing the hands which as- merely to support a people who will 
suage their sufferings. The elan of do nothing for themselves, who leave 
victory, the consciousness of strength, to them to fight, unaided, a battle in 
passes over to the other side ; and which the middling orders are main- 
education, talent, and virtue, rcas- ly interested ? Are they to light for 
aume their wonted ascendency over a ifation who not only will not fight 
violent and ignorant numbers. . for itself, but is apparent^ disposed 
It is of incalculable importance to embrace the odious chains of po- 
at this crisis, that similar meetings pillar servitude ? Aud how are the 
should takejjkice generally though legislature to know, or howc.au they 
the countryflpye cannot expect to refer to, the overwhelming mass of 
see elsewhere, indeed, the splendid property, intelligence, and character 
and dazzling eloquence with wliicli which is arrayed against the rcvolu- 
Professor Wilson captivated the im- tionary measures, unless the indivi- 
mense audience whom he addressed^ duals who compose that moral rnajo- 
But we may expect to see everjj^rity come forward to record their 
where the same ardent and patriotic sentiments ? 

spirit which'hssaipbled them toge- will not longer withhold 

ther; and there is to be found enough Trom our readers the brilliant aud 
of patriotic and right feeling in ev<vy poetical imagery, joined to the pro- 
British city, to undertake the labour found wisdom aud statesman-like 
which was so admirably discharged views which distinguished Professor 
by the committee who made arrange- Wilson’s speech. 
merits for the meeting. In every town .. Lm aItv> r „,, v ,, ecn( f(0M fhe 

and county in the empire, tliere is the oWwi t f mc / s.otlamt, national virtue, 
same preponderance of property, ta- j t WJW so when we had au iudcpcndrnt king- 
let, respectability, and virtue, over dom, and our own kings — it is so stdl ; and 
mere numbers and brute violence, if, in the midst ol" those; immense iniprove- 
which has been so triumphantly mints wrought in ihe whole sirm ture of mu- 
evinced at Edinburgh. AU that is social and political life, since tlie Union, by 
wanted, is, the vigour to undertake, the constant operation of countless causes at 
aud the COUrage Tb vcecuto, a simi- work ill the pi ogress aud advancement of 
lar manifestation of existing thought, civilisation, our loynltv he not now so ima- 
The Conservative Party in both ginative as of old, not so ardent, perhaps, HOP 
Houses of Parliament are incessant- so impassioned, wet, under the guidance and 


3y twitted with their being a mere 
fraction in the nation, — a minority, 
whose opiniotvs not worth attending 
to in weighing the overwhelming 
mass of ppblic opinion on the other 
side. It is by such manifestation of 
conservative principles that th ^as- 
sertion is to be disproved ; — the 
eternal and pusillanimous argument 
wrested from the reformers, that 
changes must be made, not^because 
they are advisable, but because the 
people demand them the minority 
in the Commons encouraged to con- 
tinue their admirable and courageous 
defence of the constitution, and the 
majority of the Lords to stand forth, 
as heretofore, foremost in the ranks 
of order and freedom. 

How is it to be expected that these 
patriotic and noble statesmen are to 


control of reason, it lias become a loftier 
principle in the breasts of free men — (tre- 
mendous cheers.) The doctrine of the di- 
vine right of kings lias been long dead, ne- 
ver to be revived ; but it may be replaced, 
perhaps, by a creed with respect to their 
human right, which may deaden the quick- 
ening and animating spirit that belong’! to 
every high principle of human feeling ami 
thought ; and thus may loyalty lose the name 
of a virtue, and become merely the cold con- 
viction in tlie understanding, that os the 
monarchical form of government is goi- J, 
therefore we ought to respect the monaich. 
Much of this spurious sort of loyalty is abroad 
nowadays, inculcated by the chilling doc- 
trines of the utilitarian philosophy, which 
shows no favour to what it calls prejudices 
and bigotries, but which are, nevertheless, 
often found in alliance with, and in support 
of, the noblest emotions of humanity—, 
(cheers.) We beg to express a loyalty of a 
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very different Icind — of the deep, strong war j the gallant Prince of the Blood h e _ 
stamp — consecrated by all the remembrances came a companion of the gallant young mid- 
of the greatness, and the glory, and the liap- ship men, 

p’uoss enjoyed by this land under the House « Whose march is on the mountain wave, 

of Hanover, (loud cheers,) and by none more Whose home is on the deep,' (Great cheering.) 

than by the remembrance of the character He was brought up among the stormy 
of him who was indeed the father of his peo- music, dearest to liberty, the roar of ocean, 
pic, under whose long reign loyalty waxed that flashes against the cliff* of Albion and 
great, and grew into a kindly and reverential Albyn, on which are wafted far and wide 
affection — of him who was emphatically call- the wealth and the might of this rich and 
ed the ‘ Good old King,’ King George the victorious land. (Shouts loud and long.) 
Third. — (Loud and reiterated cheering. 7 — With enthusiastic loyalty we islanders hailed 
The luyaMmed him for the simplicity and oiu« sailor king ; ami thus it is that we now 
purity of his domestic life, for that native in- give vent to the fervour of our attachment ; 
trepidily that was with him when bis sacred and from all foes, foreign or domestic, we 
person was thieateneil by the assassin’s aim, sweat* to guard with our Joye or with our 
and when, in the midst of timid ami vacilla- lives, bis anointed head. Jfcervent cheer- 
ting counsels, lie saved the metropolis of his ing.) These sentiments, I perceive, find an 
empire, when blazing with a thousand fires. echo in every breast. But the virtues of no 
They loved him for the confidence lie reposed, mortal man could of themselves excite such 


in dark and perilous times, in the national * 
character of the people over whom he ruled 1 
with a mild and paternal sway — (gi eat cheer- 
ing. ) — The great Conservative PartyyjJjgjye^ 
their loyalty and their patriotism then, irr 
rally ing round his throne, when “ fear of 
change was perplexing mouarclis,” — when, 
in a prodigious revolution — call it rather 
moral eartliquake^. whose tiemors are yet 
sensibly felt ovcrCtn| world, and its waves, 
though no more dashing so furiously, are 
yet. seen in a sullen swell, porieutous of 
evil, along many a shove — the throne of 
France was overturned, which now, after so 
many usurpations, abdications, depositions, 
ami restorations, is filled by one who the 
* likeness of a kmgly crown lias on,’ and is 
supported by the feeble pi op of a nnn-hcrali- 
tary peerage. (Great cheering.) Our 

loyalty was with him in the dark and fatal 
eclipse — it went with his white and ho- 
noured head*to the tomb ; afid that tomb is 
guarded by the hallowed recollection of his 
kingly virtues. (Immense cheering.) INor 

was our loyalty withheld from the son thit 
succeeded such a sire. We did justice to 
his many noble qualities and his many fine 
accomplishments ; we recognised in him the 
same high English heart that exulted in the 
glory and greatness of Britain ; wo supported 
his government during the long and fearful 
contests in which, during his regency, this 
country was engaged, and which, after many 
immortal actions, which shed an equal lustre 
over our arms on land with that which on 
sea had been consummated, but not termina- 
ted, at Trafalgar, gave peace to Europe by the 
overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo. (Tre- 
mendous applause.) And is that feeling 
colder in our bosoms towards our gracious 
monarch now on the throne ? No. (Thun- 
ders of applause. ) Wo hailed his ascension 
with a new and peculiar pride ; for he had 
left the marble floors of -his sire's palace at 
Windsor for the deck of a British man-of- 


• loyalty as we feel lor William the Fourth, 
%ire it not th.it he is the guardian of that 
Constitution to which the country owes all 
its gi cat ness, (cheer^)^ind ftecausc we trust 
that, notwithstanding the measures whirh 
we condemn, and which aic his Ministers*, 
that Constitution will reniaiu unimpaired 
and conspicuous among all the nations." 

In tho following* able and con- 
densed observations, is contained a 
summary of the invincible arguments 
against the necessity of changes in 
the constitution. 

u Men did not fear, once, to speak, with- 
out a running accompaniment of ‘ abuses, 
defects, and anomalies’ of our glorious Con- 
stitution. They did not scruple to exult in. 
it, to thank IleavcsWlTey had been born un- 
der it, to teach their children to understand 
it, that they might become the worthy citi- 
zens of such a state. (Cheering.) Nor 
did our orators and philosophers withhold 
themselves from celebrating its praises, 

hi oh were resounded ii^ all tongues and 
from all lands. The wisest men of the 
'most civilized countries came to study it 
amon$ the people who lived under its bene- 
ficent sway, and to observe how had been 
growing up, age after age, a national cha- 
racter, which was feared and honoured, as 
the character ought to be of every great 
nation, all over the earth. (Applause.) 
While depots trembled lest the influence of 
our free institutions, that had grown up un- 
der its shelter, might shake their own power, 
built on the sandy or hollow ground of usur- 
pation and injustice, and strove in vain to 
pass a non-intercourse act to exclude the 
spirit of our liberty ; other rulers borrowed 
from it all they dared to adopt, and the 
wisest of their counsellors drew from it the ir 
maxims of political wisdom, to guide their 
state policy, in as tar as that was possible 
under their form of government. Certain 
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k is, that none dared to vilify it but tyrants 
of slaves. (Loud clieers.) Nay, our li- 
berty, ill-understood, ami rashly and sud- 
denly introduced into the system of other 
states, not ready to receive the generous in- 
fusion, even contributed to inflame nations 
to mildness, and to produce those fearful 
excesses in a neighbouring kingdom which 
were saved to Freedom in her own chosen 
seat. Yet here, too, Freedom had its dan- 
gers ; but they who had been too heedless 
in their hopes for nun in France, remorse- 
fully lamented the injustice they had tXen 
done to their own free government, and 
lived to love it the better because of that 
injustice, and that it had stood firm against 
the shock of sd maay storms. Then there 
was a return to the reverence of ancient in- 
stitutions, and of all those deep and high 
thoughts with which they were regarded by 
a. people who had continued to flourish un- 
der them, while other nations had been 
disturbed, and other thrones overturned. 
(Universal applflUse.}. 9 But now, within the 
space of one little year, we are told that the 
British Constitution is rotten at the core, 


stacks and obstructions, as is imaginable out 
of Utopia ? Can that be other, in the main 
essentials — in the living spirit — than a glo- 
rious constitution, whatever exaggerated 
pictures may be painted of its defects by in- 
furiated zealots, under which all the noblest 
powers of human nature are brought thus 
into perfect play, and with scarcely any 
other impediments in their way than what 
they love to conquer in the enthusiasm of 
their highest energies? (Thunders of ap- 
plause.) If, indeed, there be in it something 
to repair, must there not he almost all that 
wc ought religiously to preserve ? And with 
what a gentle anil reverential hand must we 
touch the old, but undilapidatcd edifice ! 
(Cheers.) Our attachment to the (insti- 
tution, then, is founded on the same basis 
with our loyalty to our King. It is not an 
attachment to w hat is old, merely because it 
is old — though antiquity with all thought- 
fill minds has a claim to reverence ; nor to 
what is established, merely because it is so 
—though I do not fear to declare my tiust 
in the vii tue that ha* had long endurance ; 
but ours h that rational love which men feel 


preyed on by a disease of the heart, and 
palsied in its body and all its limbs. We 
must abjure our faith in the causes of our 
country’s greatness. The Constitution must 
be remoulded — reformed — reronsti uctcd j 
but we do not fear to call it subversion and 
demolition. (Loud shouts.) If, indeed, 
its nature lie so sorely changed, by what 
magic happens it that, under a rotten con- 
stitution, the people arc so sound-hearted ? 
that, under oppression, they lift up their 
beads? that, beneat^ the domination of a 
greedy and grinding oligarchy, we see every 
day, and all around us, the poor man be- 
coming ricb, and on lands acquired by bis 
own patient industry and enterprise, build- 
ing up for himself a mansion like a palace, 
while, not forgetful of his humble origii^ 
but exulting in it, and true to the fond re- 
membrances of his youth, he includes with- 
in its foundation the sacred site of his fa- 
ther’s humble domicile ? (Tremendous 
shouts.) Strange, that under a con^tii- 
tion so outworn and corrupted, these should 
be the sights of the common day ! It is a 
noble thing when our praises of the grandeur 
of any object of our love can test be pro- 
nounced in commonplaces — when it re- 
quires no far-fetched eulogium — when we 
have but to give utterance to ^elf-evident 
truths. Xn what other country is the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject held so inviolate ? 
—the laws administered with Buch equal 
regard to all ranks?— the balance of justice 
Ic&wlth so firm and untrembling — with 
such pure hands ? To genius, to talent, to 
industry^ and to worth, is not the path to 

fWe, emin^nce, wealth* w free from all ob- 


for institutions under which they and their 
fathers have prospered — if not *o as to .satis- 
fy discontented and ungrateful visionaries 
yet in a greater degree, and with more uni- 
form progression, than can be shewn to be 
the case with any other notion on the face 
of the earth. Shall we put all these im- 
mense, substanti.il, and proved blessings to 
risk on the hazard of a prodigious and por- 
tentous political experiment, which perplexes 
the wisest, and astounds the boldest, and fills 
the heait of the whole nation with agitation 
or alarm ?” 

The utter absurdity of the argu- 
ment, so comsponly urged by ignorant 
men, and by many who might have 
known better, that the Reform Bill 
does not remodel the constitution, 
but only restores it to its priatiue 
purity, is thus happily exposed : — 

“ Suppose that it is demanded of us to 
shew the principle of the constitution as it 
has teen exhibited in our history. Shall we 
go, then, to the reign of Henry VI? It 
grittifild seem that none but the frecholdeis 
Tiad then votes in the counties, the potwal- 
lopers in some burghs, and corporations in 
others. Who is the forty shilling freeholder as 
constituted then ? The owner ofland at least 
of fifty, sm rather sixty or seventy pounds 
a-year : fj§ other words, the substantial 
yeomanry/ The potwallopers are the work- 
ing classes ; and the corporations the more 
opulent class of burghers, who are either at- 
tached to the conservative side, or influenced 
by neighbouring great proprietors. These 
three great cloesei seem* from the earliest 
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times, to have represented in the House of 
Commons the small proprietors, the working 
classes, and the aristocracy, either of laud or 
money. Thus the fusion of all the orders in 
the State in the House was coeval with the 
monarchy, (cheering,) and the influence of 
the aristocracy and of the crown was more 
felt during the time of the Plautagcuets and 
Tudors, than in our days. This is proved by 
a hundred proofs ; but, above all, by the 
steady increase of the liberties of the coun- 
try, during all the last century ; and, as ior 
this, nev£l mere the liberties of the people so 
considerable as when the I)ukc of Wellington 
resigned. (Loud cheers.) All arbitrary nj 
restrictive statutes bad fallen into desuetude ; 
taxes to the amount of many millions a- year 
had been taken oft' since the conclusion of the 


of commercial wealth destroyed, and the 
many millions of the working classes without 
a voice that can he legitimately raised, hut, 
which, especially in times like these, is not 
likely to be silent. Is it not evident that, 
in the contests that must ensue between such 
conflicting interests, tlio New Constitution 
will be overthrown V For is it aupposable 
that a Constitution of a few years’ or months* 
duration shall withstand a tempest before 
which the fabric of many centuries shall 
have been levelled with the dust V* 

Of the Conservative Party in the 
two Houses of Parliament who have 
mad? so noble a stand against the 
principles of revolution, he speaks 
m the following eloquent strain : — 


war ; the number of the burghs that were t( Let us, first of all, speak of the House 
daily opening was prodigious, and never had of Commons. Here there is a majority— 
been so great as at the elections of lH.’JO; and a large one — for the Bill. Granted, 
then how mighty the power of the press, and I say freely, that I attribute honourable 
which has been called, .and not unjustly, great and patriotic motives to that majority, 
though its abuses maybe, the palladium of (Hear, hear.) But is # the whole House of 
the people’s liberties ! God forbid that ever Commons for the measure 3 Arc they un- 
tliat press should be enslaved ! yet who will anitnous ? No ; there is .a strong, an en- 
deny that, alike in its liberty and its Jicen- lightened, an eloquent minority : for when 
tiousness, its working has long been in fur- we consider at what fioubled, turbulent, and 
thcrance and extension of the rights, real tempestuous times the elections took place, 
or imaginary, of those orders whom, at the and of all the power of Government, backed 
same time, it has of late been «o violently by a pownful press, availing itself of a sud- 
aiul falsely averred, that it is the tendency den and feverish excitement, who will beli- 
ef the British Constitution to degrade and fate to call it a glorious minority ?— (tre- 
oppress? (Cheers.) Firm, indeed, must mendous applause,) — a minority whfljjjL 
have been the mysterious balance of that night after night, hi ought the greatest tints' 
Constitution, assailed on the side of demo- of every kind in defence of the Constitution, 
cracy by so many causes, .and yet to stand which drove the Reformers from all their 
fast. (Loud and lasting cheering.) This positions, often in sullen silence that vainly 
being, in few words, the state of affairs over imitated scorn, a’ dravhich their enemies, so 
the whole country a year ago, what does far from dc^pisiug, fear from the bottom of 
flic Reform Jlill propose to do ? To anuihi- their hearts ? (Loud shouts of applause.) 
late the representation of tfte pot wallopers, I speak next of an illustrious body of men, 
and so to rob of their elective franchise all who, 4 if our annals have been writ aright,’ 
the working classes ; to annihilate the have exhibited among them every species of 
direct representation of commercial and Heroic virtue. I speak o £ a body coin pre- 
sided wealth, by destroying the nomiua- bending within themselves the-bravest, the 
tion burghs ; to vest the return of all the most intrepid, of the sons of men — men who 
burgh members, that is 000 out of 450 have •scattered, like dust before the wind, 
members for England, in the tenants of the enemies of our country by land — dis- 
L. 10, or Os. lOd. houses in large towns perwed, like the mist before the rising sun, 
and cities, shopkeepers, and lodging-house our enemies by sea, and carried Britannia’s 
keepers, alehouse keepers, and kcepefMH^ thunder, to save or avenge, to the uttermost 
houses of a worse description. The lundra^; ends of the earth. (Tremendous cheers.) I 
no longer represented but in the counties, speak of tPbody of men, among whom are 
that is, in one third of the House, — and many whpse great talents and acquirement* 
many strange absurdities there are even in have raised them up from comparatively a 
that representation ; the wealljfct of com- humble sphere, to the highest and proudest 
merce is no longer representt^yiunless it eminence to which noblest ambition could 
obtain entrance through the gateway of aspire. To that eminence they were enabled 
corruption ; the working classes are alto- to ascend but by toils severer far than that 
gether cut out of the shore of representation which bathes in sweat the brows of the tift- 
which they now possess s and can this be a era of the soil — by means of that mjdoqj 
final settlement ? Impossible : with lauded toil of mind, beneath which many an 
•wanlth thrown into a minority, the influence Ject of highest endowments h*» 




ita possessor died without his fame. In that 
order, we see generals, admirals, lawyers, 
orators, statesmen of the highest rank of 
intellect, — many of them sprung from the 
people, and placed there by the gratitude of 
their country, acting through a Constitu- 
tional King, to defend its liberties. Such 
are many of the Peers, living now con- 
spicuous objects in sight of a nation, that, 
in their elevation, feels its own, and under- 
stands that virtue is indeed the true nobility. 
But we forget not the spirit of the ancient 
noblesse of England — of that noblesse whose 
praises have been somewhat suspiciously 
sounded of late by the self-dubbed friends of 
the people. As pure and spotless blood a., 
ever flowed through the veins of the Howards, 
the Russell*, and the Stanleys, warms^Kf 
hearts of those too, who, because they love 
their country with equal ardour Slid devo- 
tion, oppose those measures in which they 
see danger and destruction to so many of our 
best and dearest institutions. (Loud, long, 
and reiterated fheers.) I speak, then, of 

entire order — Imrab no invidious distinc- 
tions-: — I speak of an wtder who, had they 
passed the Bill, contrary to their consciences, 
would have thereby miserably belied the 
character attributed to them all over the 
world ; for, in what region is not hold ho- 
nourable and glorious, the origin, constitution, 
and character of our Peerage ? Had they 
ho * are sprung of earth’s first blood, have 
' manifold,' sacrificed that in which 
i can lie their strength in a free state, — 

^ their duty, their honour, and their con- 
science, — soon had they in their turn been 
themselves sacrificed — consumed in the fire 
of a nation's righteou^lwlignation.” 

Of the opinion of those highly 
educated classes, who are best qua- 
lified to form an opinion on the me- 
rits of the intricate question in le- 
gislation which our rulers have sul% 
mitted to the suffrages of the lowest 
clags in society, the eloquent Pro- 
fessor gives the following jus^ ac- Ci 
count 

“ There is another portion of society of 
whom I beg to say a few words, in relation 


cheers)— but is there a man present here 
who would venture to treat with scorn the 
intellect of the English universities ? They 
are not the mere receptacles of Whigs and 
Tories, nor is party spirit the ruling" spirit 
there, but one nobler far, derived from many 
high sources, ancl from none higher than 
the study of that classical lore imbued 
throughout with the life of liberty. There 
are found men of all political creeds : 
thither flock the illustrious and ingenuous 
yofitli of England, and there arc they in- 
spired by meditations on the work/TOf Milton, 
and Newton, and Locke, and those great 
spirits who understood so well, sonic of 
^licrn the whole mechanism of the heavens, 
and others the whole mechanism of the 
mind, in what lies the true strength of 
empires, and from what flow their corrup- 
tion anil decay- Nowhere else in the world 
is there such an enlightened constituency ; 
and we know that an immense majority of 
it is against those measures, with its learning 
and its wisdom. (Loud cheers.) It is the 
same in the University of Dublin. It may 
Imj coming, perhaps, rather too near home, 
for me to speak of our own universities; 
but humbler though they be in their endow- 
ments, within them the spirit of loyalty 
and patriotism burns as bright as any where 
in the world ; and within them opposition 
to the rash experiment is strong, forming, I 
do not fear to say, a great majority. The 
men of colleges are spoken of, I know, as 
retired and secluded monks, little acquainted 
with this living worhh But I for one 
never were n cowl ; I mingle with the best 
of my fellow-citizens, and I claim to myself 
and my brethren an understanding of all the 
various duties and concerns of active life, 
equal to that of any of our opponents who 
may have travelled earth and seas in pursuit 
of knowledge of mankind. And is it to be 
at once disposed of, and thrust aside out of 
sight ns unworthy of consideration by those 
who may have finished their own education 
without putting themselves to the trouble of 
studying at any university at all, that the 
great seats of science, so far from being un- 
animous in favour of the aforesaid reform, 
present overwhelming majorities against it ?*• 


to this alleged majority in favour of the lost 
measure of Reform— the universities^tKc 
English and the Scotch church* (Hear.}. 
What I say of these institutions shall be 
said guardedly, and, if in any thing erro- 
neous, it will be subjected to scrutiny and 
correction. How stand they affected to- 
wards the Bill ? There is»no other country, 
perhaps, in the world, where education is 
so widely spread as in Scotland • we have 
ill Hfcat every reason to be proud of our- 
selves— *which indeed we are at all times 
sufficiently disposed to be— (laughter and 


speech concludes with a mag- 
iBlficent burst of eloquence on the 
, character of that great and noble 
party'in the state, who are proud to 
number author among its mem- 
bers. ; A 

conduct of the Conservative 
Party be strictly examined, public and pri- 
vate, and they are 'seen to be the best 
friends of the people. Have they not been, 
ever" anxious for the adoption by Govern- 
ment, of oil plans that promised to be of be- 
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nefit to the poor ? la times of severe pres- 
sure, hove they not cheerfully made, for tlie 
distressed, the noblest sacrifices ? Who dares 
to say, that they give to the needy with a 
niggard hand, or that their hearts are cold, 
their hands shut to the charities of life ? 
Not amoug them are to be found the cruel, 
hard-listed landlords. Do not they give 
as much as any of the Reformers ever dream 
of giving, in the way of reduction of rents? 
And are they not the friends of their ten- 
ants, who know how to appreciate \hcir 
justice OM^heir generosity ? Is there any 
, tiling noble in the character of a -British 
gentleman, to which they may not fairly 
lay claim ? Are they not in their ancestAl 
halls, while engaged in the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of rural occupations, ever ready to lay 
down comforts ami ease, and fly to serve 
their country, dyeing the sands or the seas 
with their blood ? (Prodigious cheers. ) I, 
therefore, boldly claim for the Conservative 
Party a sincere, zealous, and active affection 
for the people. But let no man seek impera- 
tively to impose on us his conviction as to 
the best means of promoting their happi- 
ness. Their felicity, immediate and re- 
mote, is an exemption from such interests, 
as are by too many ignorantly represen ted 
to be their chief concern. It is a real mo- 
ral aberration, in people of the ordinaty 
callings in trades or professions, to take a 
passionate part in political affairs, and de- 
serving of sliaipest rebuke the shallow doc- 
trine, that would make that the prime, al- 
most the sole business, of the; middling 
classes. Must I allow my understanding 
to he stormed by such- arguments, as, that 
the chief business of the poor man is to at- 
tend to politics, or his best happiness to be 
found in elections ? I know tar Ijctter, that 
he has far* other, higher, «nd holier duties . 
imposed on him by nature ; and if his heart 
is right, and his head is clear, while he is 
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peaceful as before. (Cheers. ) I feel ascertain 
as of my own existence, of the enlightened 
loy ulty of the Conservative Party, of their en- 
lightened attachment to the constitution; and 
that they respect and glory in all ranks ; that 
they would not injure a hair of any poor 
man’s head. (Cheers.) We are not people 
to speak in holes and corners. Such conduct 
is abhorrent to our very nature, and to our 
lives, which are led in the open sunshine ; 
we come boldly forth, in the hearing of all 
the nation ; and if these our sentiments are 
nyan and contemptible, let them be tom 
into shreds, and trampled under foot. But 
our sentiments are, to fear God and honour 
the King, and bear good will and affection to 
all our brethren of mankind.” 

ferhese arc not merely the strains 
of inspired genius : they are not 
merely “ thoughts that breathe and 
words thatlmrn they are the sober 
conclusions of wisdom and experi- 
ence, clothed in language fitted to 
make them an oWect^bf admiral 
to all maukind^pWe have rooriH 
ly for one more extract: that of ft 
passage where the Moral Philoso- 
pher speaks in generous and deser- 
ved terms of the dignified Prelates, 
who have incurred odium, as in all 
bad times, just in proportion to the 
magnitude of the service they l ' 
rendered to their country. ■ 

“ We love and admire the sin 
beautiful establishment of our own churcfi^ 
Wo do not wish it changed or touched. We 
hope never to see the day, when that edifice 
will be shaken, tire foundations of which 
were cemented by the blood of the martyrs. 

( Great cheers. ) But I know well, that your 
most sacred sympathies are ready to be awa- 
kened with the worthies of another establish- 
ment, founded on different principles, though 


n to the 
iey h^e 

vn church^ 


not indifferent to such subjects, there are a # noble and true to nature^ I hope you will 
hundred others far more important : he not look with an evil eye, but with eyes of 
may lie reading one book, which tells him admiration and reverence, on the church 

in what happiness consists, but to which I establishment -’of England, which is a richer 
have seen but few allusions made by the 
Reformers of modern times. (Hear, hear, 
and cheering. ) In reading those weather- 
stained pages, on which, perhaps, thg^n 
of heaven had looked bright, while thejnBB* 
been unfold of old on the hill side, by his 
forefathers of the Covenant, when environed 
with peril and death, — (great cheers) — he 
is taught at once religion towarfo his Maker, 
and not to forget the love and J&ty he owes 
to mankind, — to prefer deeper wfferests, be- 
cause everlasting, to those transient turbu- 
lencies which now agitate the surface of so- 
ciety, but which, I hope, will soon subside 
Into a calm, and leave the whole country as 


country, and therefore, possessing richer en- 
dowments. That establishment has produ- 
ced os many good and great men, — as many 
men of genius, learning, wisdom, and piety, 
ks ^ny religious establishment ever did $ and 
their nanfes are among the most splendid that 
adorn the records of human intellect.— 
(Cheers.)— -And, I maintain, there never 
was a time, when there were. so many men 
in it, who have raised themselves by their 
scholarship fronwthe humblest ranks, to the 
highest honours of their holy profession. I 
have the honour of knowing many of them 
myself personally, and have seen them pur- 
sging their noble career of academical in- 
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stmctted, Aiid have m become familiar with 
thdrmimU, that X challenge the production 
e&lewhere of an equal number of wise and 
, good men from the sacred profession, either 
ikt learning or knowledge, to those pastors, 
Whom it is now the base fashion of the Re- 
formers to abuse, — those bishops, who have 
dobO their duty, and will have their re- 
ward.” 

Our limits will not allow us to 
do more than make from the other 
able speeches, one extract from JJr 
M'NciTs powerful philippic against 
those dangerous clubs which threat- 
en to introduce into this country 
the mob government, and relentless 
democratic sway, which desolatijfjpt 
Prance during the reign of the Jaco^ 
bins. 


that which they knew or thought to be uu« 
constitutional and illegal \ but they com- 
mitted the error of recognising and encou- 
raging these institutions— and a fatal error 
it has been. We have seen more than one 
Minister of the Crown in friendly corres- 
pondence with these unconstitutional asso- 
ciates. Wc have seen an illegal resolution 
as to non-payment of taxes coupled with a 
complimentary address to the Paymaster of 
the Forces, who acknowledged * with heart- 
felt gratitude’ the i honour* done him ! 
We have seen the avowed organ of 4hc coun- 
cil of one of those unconstitutional — I may 
now call them illegal — societies, taking the 
lifad of the Government to task ; and wo 
have seen the first Minister of the Crown- 
yes, the truth must be sjwken — wc have 
seen the Premier of England, condescend to 
enter into a vindication of his conduct at 


** And here one is naturally led to ask, if 
these societies are unconstitutional and ille- 
T gtd, Why have they been tolerated so long ? 
foj |gte |, question 4ftght* fr* be answered by 
wMn who hold the of government. 

M his Majesty's Government, liberal and 
> 4pghanixnous, despise such invaders of the 
Constitution, and disdain to trample on 
them ? ' These societies may have boon in- 
significant in their origin, but they wero 
not on that account to be despised, still less 

B l they have grown to a formid- 
th. It requires but little expe- 
feoch, that slight beginnings lead 
consequences ; and no system, 

■ political, can long withstand the 
persevering, & unresisted, efforts of an in- 
defatigable, though originally feeble, enemy. 
(Cheers.) The majestic oak, whose state- 
ly trunk and far-spread boughs have with- 
stood the storms of centuries, — the monarch 
of the wood, — falls a sacrifice to the perse- 
vering efforts of a puny shrub. — (Cheering.) 
The greatest work of art — the proudest , 
monument of human ingenuity — that which 
unities hemispheres that oceans separate, 
and converts the obstacles of nature into 
the most effective means of communication 
—that which carries the commercial enter- 
prise and fame of Britain, and the thunder 
of her power, to every corner of the habit- 
able globe — the Wooden Walls of England— d 
fall a prey to the gnawing perseverance *©f 
an insect, whose form and lineaments can. 
scarce be traced without microscopic aid.— 


the bar of a tribunal which he now de- 
nounces as uncoiistitqtioual and illegal ! 
(Cheering.) What is irvhat makes 
societies unconstitutional and illegal now, 
mat did not make them equally so then ? 
Wot the proclamation, for cannot make 
law — it can only proclaim what tu a law 
Already is. Jn denouncing these societies 
as unconstitutional and illegal, the procla- 
mation must have reference to the existing 
statutes against political societies, while, at 
the same time, it imports an admission that 
of late these statutes have not been duly 
acted upon by those whose duty it is to en- 
force the law, or to see that it is enforced. 
These statutes are of much older standing 
than the friendly correspondence to which I 
have alluded, and they contain some im- 
portant provisions, which seem to have been 
overlooked by those wh^mght to have been 
better read in politicmrlnd constitutional 
law. These statutes, while t£ey impose 
severe pains on the members and office- 
ljearers of certain political societies, also de- 
clare that those who, directly or indirectly, 
hold correspondence or intercourse with such 
societies or their office-bearers, shall be 
deemed guilty of an unlawful combination 
and confederacy,— a provision which seems 
to have been overlooked in the interchange 
of medals and of compliments, of addresses 
thanks, of remonstrances and expla- 
, between the office-bearers of ths a 
Birmingham Political Union, aadthe mem- 
bers of hip Majesty’s Cabinet** 4 



(Loud bursts of applause, which continued 
ibr some time. )— I cannot believe that his . 
Majesty's Government were actuated by 
d «|tah^misie folly as tQ despise and overlook 
Xmow » 'favftfiew of the Constitution. They 
them as fbes whomtheydm- 

Jo£ ?> 

not support tb# thdy intended to encOaragf 


Sir Gerage Clerk concluded an 
able au^ltetesmanlike speech, by 
the fejfemng extract from a paper 
of Mr 1$f ottgnnm** in the .Edinburgh 
Review; which, like -•aft '’the other 
early and philosophic writings of 
that celebrated man* were calculated 
to convene severest censure up- 
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on the measures of bis meturer 
years. 

« That the whole substantive power of 
the Government was now manifestly vested 
° m the House of Commons, we proceeded to 
ehew, that the balance of the Constitution 
was preserved, and could only be preserved, 
by being transferred into that House, when 
a certain proportion of the influence of the 
Crown, and of the great families of the land, 
was advantageously, though somewhat^rre- 
gularly, mingled with the proper representa- 
tion of rtna people. The expediency, and, 
indeed, the necessity, of this arrangement, 
we should humbly conceive* must l>e maiji- 
fest to all who will but consider the distrac- 
tions and dreadful convulsions that would 


press their convictions at tWpreseat moment; 
fo unconsciously to range themselves on the 
side of revolution, by falsely encouraging the 
idea of that unanimity in favour of the Re- 
form BUI* which, even more than the sup- 
posed advantages of the change itself is made 
the ground, on which the necessity of the 
change is rested* Of the honest reformer, 
who accepts the Ministerial Bill in good 
faith, as a Anal measure which is to purify 
the country, they would ask, Whether the 
events of the last six months have made no 
alteration on his belief as to the probability 
of that result from the passing of the late 
Bill ? Whether the wild and insane schemes 
advocated during that period, — ballot — uni- 
versal suffrage— refusal to pay taxes— the 
ensue if the three branches of the Leeisla- ISBltfttion of new Peers, to force a democratic 

T . ,1 1 A . if T . . 


ture were really to be kept apart in their 
practical operations, and to check and con- 
trol each other, not by an infusion of their 
^omntary princ&gfeinto all the measures 
oWMbh, but, tf^rorking separately, to 
thwart or undo what had been undertaken 
by the other, without any means of concert 
and co-operation. (Cheers.) In the first 
place, it is perfectly obvious, that if the 
House of Commons, with its absolute power 
over the supplies, and its connexion with 
the physical force of the nation, were to be 
composed entirely of the representatives of 
of the counties aiid the trades- 
men of the^urghs, and to be 
solely by the feelings "a W interests which 
are peculiar to that class of men, it would 
infallibly convert the Government into a 
mere democracy, and speedily sweep away 
the encumbrance of Lords and Commons, 
who could not exist at all if they had not 
an influence in tBHttssembly. ” 

The tfepartS^ the speeches at 
thU memorable meeting are now 
published in a cheap and corapen- 


measure through the House of Lords— the 
abolition of the right of Bishops to sit in that 
House — the extinction of the House of Lords 
itself — an equitable adjustment of the public 
debt, or, in other words, an unprincipled 
robbery, and violation of tl^ national creditor 
i — the estabJishmczftoF a revolutionary force, 
under the title of?4 national guard, — whe- 
ther these, and the other monstrous schemes 
never agitated till the commencement of this 
ominous discussion, have done nothing to 
satisfy him, that, while the new Bill would 
increase a hundredfold the power of the in- 
novators, it would in no way remove their 
hostility to the Constitution, or enlist j 
on the side of law and order? 
were ever so valuable, may it not be i 
too dear, by the sacrifice of all which givei 
security for property, for liberty, for life ? 
Reform may be the goal to which his wishes 
sincerely tend, bu&ds it not time for the ho- 
nest and conscientious reformer to pause, and 
ask himself if lie can be in the right road to 
that object, when he secs that plunderers and 
assassins are his travelling companions, and 
that the path along which he is moving, or 


dioUB form, to which we earnestly • rather driven, is slippery with blood, and 


invite the attention of our readers 
in all parts of the empire ; and large- 
ly as, we have already trespassed on 
their indulgence, we cannot conclude 
without making one quotation from 
the condensed and admirable Pre- 
face to the publication, by a gentle- 
man, we believe, of the Scottish bar, 
equally distinguished for his legal 
talents and his literary acquirements. 

u Tp the many who, holding the same 
opinions with, themselves, have also the firm- 
ness to avow them, the ConsetvativeParty 
in Edinbuxtth weed, say nothing more— 

To the mo&^imid, who, though they ter, if not in fortune ; self-respect, the esteem 
perceive the dangers of the proposed change, ^ apCj&e insistence of their superior, tee 
dprinfc from the public expression of their f ^mdr as ©f having discharged thwr duty 

Qpinbns| .they Would saggwt^th^t to sup- '*'f# men, aauUfoens, a* Christians, — these are* 


lighted by conflagration r Even to the un- 
fortunate and nqsguided beings, to whom 
reform or resolution appears desirable, as , 
holding out the hope of bettering their con- 
dition, they would put the question, — Have 
they ever yet heard of a Revolution by which 
the poor were not the greatest and the most 
immediate sufferers? Have they never re- 
^U^lV^Btiniruished for ilis legai fleeted, that a nan may gain little by the 
r <.lont. or.di mi . . mraM. ' removal of a tax on some necessary of life, 

if, by the stagnation of trade, and the ruin 
of commercial enterprise, the very wages nut 
of which the tax it to be paid are taken from 
him? Among t^em, too, we. trust there are 
many that have something to lose in charac- 
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not Mingato be Hghtlythrdwn sway for tbe 
precarious chance of some addition to their 
Worldly .possessions. To one and. all, the 
Conservative Party of Edinburgh would say, 
Weigh Well the present condition of the 
country j compare it with the surrounding 
nations $f Europe ; look to the long roll of 
it^pa&t glories ; its present attitude of dig- 
nity and power ; its arts, its arms, its science 
ami literature ; its numerous institutions of 
charity ; the purity of its religious establish-) 
ments ; the thousand channels by which the 
riches of the higher ranks are unfailingly 
distributed among the industrious classes of 
the lower ; its administration of justice ; its 
commercial enterprise ; its security foxopro- 
perty and personal liberty ; its lofty instances 
of heroism and patriotism ; its bright and., 
numberless examples of private and domestic 
virtue,— -and then say, whether the humblest, 
as well as the highest, has no interest in the 
preservation of a Constitution under which 
such results have sprung up? no cause to 
deprecate the sudden introduction of a plan 
of innovation, w1iich,*i* the opinion of so 
many of the wise, and virtuous, and opulent 
of the country, threatens those institutions, 
and that national character and glory, with 
irremediable ruin ?” 


orders who have risen to affluence 
and prosperity by their exertions in 
every walk of life, and whose weight 
keeps the extremes, who have now 
combined to overwhelm them, from 
that fierce and ruinous hostility, into 
which, upon their destruction, they 
will inevitably break out against each 
other ; and mjwhich every one must 
see, the Aristocratic party is destined 
tote destroyed** 

Wfe are not so sanguine as to ima^ 
gine that the Consevvatiiffllifeeting 
at Edinburgh, standing alone , can 
have geat weight. We know that 
this city is but a speck in the British 
dominions, and that, however great 
its influence may ultimately be, as 
one of the gre§t fountains or thought 
and genius, it is too inconsiderable, 
during the strife ^Lparty, to be of 
any great momenflHwe knowuMft 
that the words oHSir Walter Scott 
and Professor Wilson will have as 
little influence with the great body 
of modern reformers, as the record- 
ed opinions of David Hume or Adam 
Smith, of Cicero or Bacon, have had 


Those who aro unacquainted with 
this part of the island, can form no 
idea of the class who compose, or 
th$ weight which belongs to the gen- 
ogttfe who have signed the Edin- 
burgh petition. The Reformers ask 
wftftt weight is to be attached to the 
{signature ftf sixteen hundred per- 
sons in and aroundjbhe metropolis 
of Scotland? They** might as well 
ask what is the weight due to the 
opinion of GSS gentlemen in the cha- 
pel of St Stephen’s ? They form the 
nucleus and kernel of Scottish pros- 
perity : they are composed of men • 
who have 4 comcfup from all quarters, 
and risen to eminence and wealth by 
exertion and talent In e^ry park of 
the country ,* they are, 1 iteral I y speak- 
ing, the representatives of Scotland, 
since she lost by the Union her local 
and separate legislature. They are 
neither composed of the feudal Aris- 
tocracy, nor the urban Democracy of 
the country : they are the middling 


upon their conduct. But still it is 
something to the Conservative Party, 
throughout the empire, HlgtMESSii?’ 
deg^j^dforimin orlality. snould, 
naveaTJWTW "Hi Uclf in their cause! 
and that they can number amonjp 
their warmest supporters, names 
whicli will be resplendent in the rolls 
of fame, when the great mass of re- 
formers shall be buried in the waves 
of forgotten timeJttfc 
But still thgy least set an 

example, which, if generally follow- 
ed, would ensure the triumph of the 
Constitution. The other cities in 
the empire have only to do what 
Edinburgh has done , and the Revo- 
lutionary Bill is overthrown for ever. 
Come what may, the friends of the 
Constitution here have the consci- 
ous satisfaction of having done their 
duty ; of having maintained that post 
assigned to them with unconquer- 
able firmness., 
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It has been proved in theprece- 
dingarticle that the heart of Scotland, 
in spite of all the arts of agitation em- 
ployed by reformers and revolution- 
ists, is still sound at the core, and so 
far from beating in accordance with 
the Grand MeasuiSfe ofl Ministers, is 
true to the spirit of <stfr time-haUsw- 
ed and lime-cemented Constitution, 
which islfelt and known by the en- 
lightened patriotism of the country 
to have been less the work of manVi 
hands than the growth of nature, and, 
as such, worthy not of our admiration 
atone, but of our gratitude and reve- 
rence. In the midst of so many ve- 
hement but unstable passions, set 
agog by shallow^nsincere, deceived, 
(Mwperate pdMfbians, it is consola- 
tory to know that the intelligence of 
the land remains, if not undisturbed, 
yet on the whole " true to the truth 
and that of the best educated of all 
the orders of the people, a vast ma- 
jority is at this hour adverse to the 
Bill that has again been dug out of 
the dust. The clamour of the popu- 
| lacewil l no doubt be renewed, and 
t countenance given to their caq&fijjy 
tpiany who, seeking vainty to' secure 
*thc triumph of their party, have 
pledged themselves to support “ the 
measure,” in reckless defiance of all 
their recorded* reasonings against it 
during the last thirty years. But 
while they haijtevheeled suddenly 
round upon theflrneelg, or described 
a more gallant circle, their former 
arguments stand fast, frowning those 
who have any shame left, ana many 
have, into confusion of face as of 
tongues ; add extorting from their 
own mouths, the lie direct to their* 

C nt outcries for what they now 
y call reform, and then truly 
called revolution. Elderly noblemen 
and gentlemen may be as pleasant 
and profound as it is possible for 
them fOv.be in their fancy and their 
reflectiohfon H the puerile vanity of 
consistency;” but the mind of the 
nation is made of “ sterner stuff” than 
to tolerate, much less to be taken in 
by* such worthless aphorisms — and 
knows h dvr to. distinguish between 
wits and wittols. It has, too often, 
its dbls* which ft sets up and wor- 
#hips, wortMess enough* and soon by 


itself to be dashed in pieces; but, 
good-sort-of-a man as my Lord Al- 
thorp is, mind of the nation has 
not prti&ttited itself before his ima- 
gined wisdonf, nor as yet beholds in . 
him, any more than in my Lord John 
Russell, or my Lord Durham, either 
an idol or an oracle. On the contrary, 
it knows that the intellect of all the 
thfee would not, if multiplied by nine, 
give a result equal to one wise man ; 
and fmilea with pitiful contempt on 
such legislators legislating for it — on 
men distinguished for no one talent 
above the common level, in nothing 
egregious from the common herd,^ro- 
viding institutions^ forsooth, congenial 
with the spirit of the age ! What that 
spirit is, must be understood by far 
other intellects than theirs, and told 
by far other totigdes, and be mini- 
stered to in such “ deep consult,” 
as can be held only among states- 
men. In no one department of hu- 
man knowledge wouldtheir opinion 
go for lialf-a-crown ; at that mode- 
rate price it may be had, but has 
been “ with sputtering noise reject- 
ed.” Yet they who cannot pen a 
pamphlet, or prate a speech of maud- 
lin mediocrity, with priggish pre- 
sumption have put themselves for- 
wards to decide the destinies of 
earth’s mightiest empire ! True that 
Lord Grey was once a man of talents, 
and may be so still ; but lie is get- 
ting garrulous and old, and how 
peevishly docs he endeavour to re- 
deem the pledge of liis youth, for- 
• gotten during his prime, and forfeited ' 
but some twelve moifths ago, through 
love of “ his order,” in his vacilla- 
ting age I ^Lmorig the pigmies, there 
is indeed one man, who, among such 
small infantry, may well be cSled a 
giant. But though Lord- Brougham 
had not his own Bill in hurpocket— 
it never having been reduced to wri- 
ting — Hot even, be says, so much As 
'the heads, yet he had it in his brain, 
and its provisions were heard to flow 
from his eloquent lips— and. alas ! 
for the moral and intellectual great- 
ness of bis character, how different 
from them all, the blunders of that 
abortion, in behalf of which he lately 
bawlod for * four glasses,” and at 
the finale of his hollow-hearted pero* 
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hmMMi knees 1*^ x ^ and notoriety, who was so little se- 

at Scotland, we CJriuftfford to laugh ceptableto any party-^who was so 
Bt much of the drivelling of our Mi- detested by the Protestants, and dis* 
nlsters, however disgusting and de- trusted by the Papists. He was not, 
plorable; for the people are in peace, as a chancellor, acceptable to the 
tChd will remain so, in spite of them, bar— as a politician, popular in the 
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, some unasked yet not unwelcome, owtt immediate friends' and con- 
many undesired, because dangerous, nexions have reason to sp% a high 
.traitors ail. But in Ireland, how uif- value upon him $ as Lord Grey him- 
ferent the condition of the Conser- self does not seem to have more 


vative, that is, the Protestant Party, 
of the State I Surrounded by bigot- 
ed and ferocious enemies, and not 
deserted merely, but insulted and 
trampled on by a Ministry who seem 
to be resolved to subject the 4n tel 11- 
gence, the integrity, the property, 
and the patriotism of Protestant Ire- 
land to the tender mercies of Popish 
domination ! 

At such a crisis, we have read, 
with deepest interest, in the Dub- 
lin Evening Mail, an account of a 
meeting which was held on Decem- 
ber 7th in Dublin, and which ap- 
pears to us one of the most import- - 
ant assemblages of rank, wealth, in- 
tellect, and independence, which ever 
took place in Ireland. It was at- 

f ded by noblemen and gentlemen 
the highest respectability, whom 
a sens© of common danger compel- 
led to assemble from all parts of the 
island, for the purpose of laying 
-their grievances before the King, 
and bearing an united testimony 
against the cruel mispolicy of bis 
Majesty’s advisers. We cannot suf- 
ficiently express the high sense of* 
admiration which we feel for the 
calm and resolute, the solemn and 
elevated declaration of principle, Knd 
expression of feeling, which weye 
elitijed from the various speakers 
wb# inoyed and seconded the reso- 
lutions.- We were not before fully 
prepared tofcelieve how odious and 
detestable to the Irish^ Protestants 
are the measures of the present vice- 
roy, ‘ They were/ at the very outset 
Of ^hh^^mmis^ion,^d^ilwr^ely 

of Lord ^ban- 
■ him , brer fto 
'^wnl out* 


Scrupulously acted upon the ma*im, 
that charity begins at home. But 
positively, when Lord Anglesea sad- 
dled the country with the expense 
of providing for a retiring Chancel- 
lor, in the person of the late Sir A. 
Hart, he was not merely chargeable 
with a prodigal Warn of the public 
money, but with the removal of an 
equity lawyer of inoffensive man- 
ners, and acknowledged reputation, 
to make way for one in whose legal 
knowledge the suitors in Chancery 
had far less confidence, and whose 
temper was considered as unruly as 
his principles were dangerous to the 
Protestants of Ireland. We do not 
know that any administration, whe- 
ther Whig or, Tory, could at the pre- 
sent moment do a more popular act 
than the dismissal of Lord Plunkett 
from his offensively conspicuous 
place in the Irish administration. 
Then came the appointment of the 
education commissioners. This was 
the severest eut of all. Education 
commissioners 1 They are com mis* 
sioners for the suppression of edu- 
cation, whiclf we will prove in our 
next number. Suffice ft here to say, 
that the whole affair meets the indig- 
nant reprobation of the noblemen 
and gentlemen assembled on this 
important occasion ; and if their re- 
presentations fail to make a suitable 
impression upon his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it will be demonstrable 
that the Irish Protestants are to be 
sacrificed. In well-grounded fear of 
such a catastrophe, what is tb pre- 
vent their uniting with O’CannelFfor 
a repeal of the Union? They may 
fairly hope to be sbtti, from their 
moral weight, to make better terms 
for themselves And their families, fa 
the event of separation from Eng* 
lani ? than wifi now be conceded & 





Item by, Adhering toj&eiy Btl&h 
friends,whoAeem willing to sacri- 
fice them to their Popish enemies. 
Only let a perseverance In $h#-ftre* 
sent policy be continued a little long- 
evity the Union must be repealed, 
not merely from a compliance with 
the clamour of O' Connell’s party, but 
from a deliberate persuasion, on the 
part of the Protestants, that by such 
a measure their condition would be 
improved. ^What have they to ap- 
prehend' from it ? Their discounte- 
nance party by the British Go- 
vernment ? They are already dis- 
countenanced. Tte abandonment of 
the Protestant interest ? It is already 
abandoned. The overthrow of the# 
Church? It is, already, all but ovt§P f ‘ 
thrown. The security of their pro- 
perty ? Already it is lfiarkgd out for 
spoliation. All these evils either have 
come upon them* or are in progress, 
and must speedily tie realized, unless 
a decided change of measures shall 
take place ; and what difference can 
it make to them whether their ruin, 

’ be accomplished by thq^wickedness 
of an unprincipled cabinet, or the^ 
grasping rapacity of an Irish Parlia- 
ment ? Nay, may they not r hone to 
obtain an interest in the latter, Which 
would give them a better chanee of 
safety than they can hope for, at pre- 
sent, from those who so grossly ne- 
glect their interests, and undervalue 
their numbers and importance ?— 
These are considerations which we* 
shall not just uow pursue any far- 
ther. We are not without a hope 
that this Great Meeting will produce 
a good enect upon otfr rulers. If 

IT SHOULD, THE EMPIRE WILL BE SA- 
VED. If it should not, the ranks of 
the agitators may be reinforced by 
an accession qf strength which must 
render them irresistible; and Eng- 
land will find,, when it is too late, 
that in sacrificing Protestantism, she 
has sacrificed Ireland. 

Tbeable editor of the Dublin Even- 
ing Mail most justly says, that, as a 
deliberative assembly, that to which 
•wit have referred surpassed In rank 
and respectability, in knowledge and 
in tents, any other ever called to- 
gether in Ireland. There was a solem- 
nity attendant 6$ the proceedings, 
imm a depth of thought manifested in 
tbedi*cug$ion, commensurate with 
Urn importance 9* *te sufcj ect. Itap- 
cm, m-m Uttfa* that 


the machinations of Irish traitors, 
abetted as they are by the revolu- 
tionary schemes of the Ministry, are 
driving at, first, 6 repeal of the 
Union, secondly, the separation of 
the two countries, thirdly, the erec- 
tion of an independent nation in Ire- 
land } and that these three things in- 
volve the ruin of the British empire, 
and as it regards Ireland, the pro- 
perty, the religion, and the lives of 
the Irish Protestants. To avert such 
evils has been the object of the care- 
ful, deep, and patriotic deliberation 
of the preservatives ; nor could bet- 
ter means be devised than the adop- 
tion tnose principles which have 
always glided the Orangemen of 
Ireland, and converted that loyal 
and constitutional body into a sacred 
guard, which bulwarked the throne, 
mid fenced property with impass- 
able trenches, and afforded a secure 
Asylum to the civil rights, the religi- 
ous liberties, and the fiatural affec- 
tions of this great, good, and much 
calumniated body. Calumniated by 
Whom ? By the enemies; of order, 
anefliberty, and truth — by the friends 
of confusion, slavery, and fanaticism 
the imbecilles, who believe they 
dm soothe ferocious passions by sub. 
missiqp, and cajole sedition and trea- 
son "but of their long-pursued prey 
by fear-born flattery, and by studi- 
ous insults and exquisite injuries of- 
fered, in face of day, to all that is 
most high and honourable in the 
character and conduct of the best 
citizens ! 

After two preliminary meetings, 
it was finally agreed on, that a June? 
tion between all classes anddenomh* 
nations of Irish Protestants should 
take place ; mat a committee should 
be appointed to prepare resolution^ 
in accordance \vith the sentiments 
expressed by the meeting ; and that 
sueh committee should come pre- 
pared with them, on the following 
day. On the third day, Lord Roden 
in the chair, a series of resolutions 
were passed, and, 'grounded on them, 
an address, to be presented to his 
Majesty by the Earle of Roden and 
Longford, Lord Viscount Lortoft, 
and Lord Farn^am. 

Loyd Roden jmoved the first reso- 
lution, “that n oy$, as upon all occa* 
sions, our inclination and duty equal- 
Jyleod nr to express our devoted 
Mptty the Kto& mat 
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of Protestantism, whid^ave-tfeen 
suOh a blessing to the world, we itoay 
go forwards fearlessly, and despite 
of our enemies and the danger by 
which we arg surrounded. We afe 
not met here for party-purposes — 
we have higher objects in view. 
are met hero as mpn wlio love their 
country-— who value its constitution 
•—and ^ho are determined* if neces- 
sary, to sacrifice all in its defence;' 
The occasion on which we hav'e as- 
sembled, is one of the most import- 
ant in the annals of our history 5 * no 
one can tell the ramffications to 
which this meeting may give rise 
through the country, &nd the 1 spirit 
it may revive in the breasts of loyal 


'^{In Lord Roden resuming his seat, 
amidst loud cheers, Lord Longford 
rose to propose the second resolu- 
tion — “ That we should be wanting 
,1n our duty to liis Majesty, and in- 
fusible of the obligations which we 
owe to odrPrptestanfc fellow-subjects 
in Ireland, if we failed to lay at thp 
fpotof the throne a statement of the 
jpniversal feeling of alarm and dis- 
content which prevails, and of the 
causes which have led to the present 
perilous crisis of Protestant affair in 
Ir$h*Qd LordLdhgford, after some 
Introductory observations, spoke 
thus * 

' w 

u It is hay clea$. cpnvictioi# that the 
present Circumstances of the times jus- 
, lifted us in calling you together', and 
{though the aspect of affairs is ihost 
gloomy at present, they will become 
a gloitny unless wjLhold together — 
an&cheers.) .Different m some 
ppftftitaV are as to the propriety 
khlngan association, thire was 

31 fcponw&icii Ire* were #nd are 



the Protestattts is' such, thgt at the 
. isent moment we Cannotperinit apathy 
to pervade our body-^apathy -fir itself 
does not actually amount to a crime, but 
a fftimberof negative cases put together 
will* amount to positive .'criminality — 
(hear, lijgar.) Our country from, the time 
of William the Third has advanced re- 
gularly in prosperity, and only because 
*ka institutions were founded on Pro- 
testant'principles. Latterly these prin- 
ciples have gradually been relaxing, and 
^he result is manifest to the, most in- 
attentive* observer— (cheers. ) Having 
saidiso muph of the principle generally, 
I shall now merely remark, that 1 fear 
liis ^Majesty has been misled. One of 
the maxims of our constitution is, thtft 
the Ring can do no wrong. His Ma- 
jesty may be too easily influenced ; but 
„ however wc may detest the measures 
which have been adopted, the blame must 
attach to the Ministers who advised them 
— (hear, hear, hear.) It is our duty to 
lay before his Majesty a Retail of the 
grievances of which we complain, and I 
trust and believe ‘that lie will afford us 
redress.’ * 

The third resolution was .moved 
b^ that best of patriots, Lord Fam- 
ham — “ That the general sentiment 
of anxiety and alarm which prevails 
among the Protestants of Ireland, is, 
in our opinion, fully justified by the 
spirit wjiicli appears to influence the 
councils, and dictate the measures, 
of his Mt^jesty’s advisers.” The pithy 
speech ot this bold lover of his coun- 
try we give entire, 

** My lord and gentlemen, befotffe I 
submit to you the resolution which has 
been confided to me, to propose for your 
adoption, I must offer my cordial thanks 
to the noblemen and gentlemen, whp 
signed the requisition convening ibis 
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thosenoblemeii bnd, gentleman *yhd call- weraumted, ahdtbeip p6fuh^m^m£>^ 
ed ue; together at .this most momentous gaiOaUd, the great '^rejpoeffoance of 
4 jrUis— (^ar,;hear/) ,• We are metheie numbers would beijt flavour of the Pro- 
to dlsetiaa the calamitous situation to : testAUts>rwhteB cbns^ueiitly ought to 
which the Rrptestants of Ireland 1 are re- be, and would evprqgteftage tlbr be, the 
ducedby the ihfiituaM polic^ ojf his Ida- - established rellgjotf o£ tUeUnited King. 
jeety v s presernt Mini«ters«^iear/hea>; ) doth! thaMtps Wdr thetcate/ l can re- 
I am confident that’ the Mll^taiUs Of for .with confident^ ft ' rmnphlo friend* 
Ireland \yilt respond tothectfl .tins day opposite, v?ho jq&lUfcta the\evenis at 
made on; them, i#td. that^they wrill j*aw, .* that per iod^he^liear; frnmXorbLong- 
as they hav&ever tfone^shtey? tfieir at- " ford.; : Accordingly the faith pf the Go- 
tactunenrjeo^hete ; ptfrfcipfes wbifchpla- - vefn^eot yirm, pledged upon - this", point, 
ced His Majesty ’a" fomily on tjie throne and by tho*5tharticle of the Union it re- 
of these;reunAf, afid to the civil and rc% ceivetf legislative sanction. .• It was en- 
ligiou institutipnfl qF the country— (hear, actgd, that the Separate churches of Eng- 
hear,'hear}^whicU are at {his moment land and Ireland should merge In the 
endangered /by the conduct of; the Go- united church of Great Britain and Ire- 
verutnent— (hear, hear, hear. ) From the land— “ That the ^continuance and pre- 
period Of the Revolution of 1688 to the servation 0 / the united church should be 
time of the legislative Union, it had been deemed and taken as an essential and fun- 
considered that the interests of .England damental part of the Union.” We now see 
and those, of, the JPr&estahts of Ireland *that it is the intention of his Majesty’s 


of these fewins, arid to the civil and r<* 
ligiou ihstltutionflqf the country— (hear, 
hear, 'hear)^which/ are at {his moment 
etidaqgered/by the conduct of; the Go- 
vernment— (hear, bear, hear. ) From the 
period of the Revolution of 1688 to the 
time of the legislative Union, it had been 
considered that the interests of .England 


were identified and indissolubly united— 
that this unity of interest was essential 
to the maintenance of the connexion be- 


Ministers to introduce rffeasures in di- 
rect violation of this national compact, so 
essential to' the integrity of theJBrjtishem- 


tween the two countries-— and that upon <f>ire,and to deal with the church in Ireland 
all occasions they would naturally sup- in m different manner, from that which 
port each other. Upon this ground the 7 they intend to pursue towards the church 
Irish Protestants placed the most im- iiv England. Is this good faith? Ia it 
plicit confidence on the British Govern- ltonourable, after we have confidingly 
merit. I lament to say that the latter given up our own legislature? Every 
period of our history displays a sad re- measure adopted by the present Mini- 
verse-— this friendly policy seems now to s try, every appointment made by the 
be abandoned, and the Irish Protestant Irish Government, indicates their deter- 


is looked upon With jealousy and distrust. 
Nothing, howeveg, can be mathemati- 
cally more capable of demonstration than 
this, that if Protestantism be put down 
in Ireland, the separation* of the two 
countrie8J%u^tfollow— (hear, hear, hear) 
--and it requires no great political saga- 
city to foresee*, that the downfall of the 
British empire must be the direct con- 
sequence— (hear, hear, hear.) I there- 
fore think that the result of this meet- 
ing will not merely tend to the bene- 
fit of the Protestanls of Ireland, but 
to the welfare of the empire at large 
—(hear, hear.) Now let us for a mo- 
ment consider what were the induce- 
ments held out to the Protestants of Ire- 
land at .the time of the Union, and which 
succeeded in gaining for that measure 
the: support of many most powerful in- 
terests which tore attached to the Pro- 
testant cause. It was held forth to them 
by the Government of the dat that, as 
matters stood before the Uniop. the Pro- 
tfgttals were but a small minority in 
Irefcnd^and that therefore a strong ar- 
epujd be, supported, that their 
jfrM of the minority, 
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ruination to trample on the Protestants 
of Ireland. If, however, we are united 
amongst ourselves, wc need not fear. 
With the blessing of God, we shall de- 
feat the machinations of our enemies. 
From this day’s meeting, at which I see 
influential noblemen and gentlemen from 
every part of Ireland, and frbitf the cor- 
dial unanimity and patriotic spirit which 
prevails, I foresee the anostr happy re- 
sults. With the majority which the Mi- 
nisters can now command in the House 
of Commons, I entertain but little doubt 
th^ they will carry any measure they 
propose, through that House ; but', tttank 
God, there is a conservative power else- 
where, which haB already shewn itself 
able and willing to*control the democra- 
tic spirit of the Cofomons— (cheers)— 
and which* I trust, will extend its protec- 
tion- to bur cause, if a Ministry shall be 
foutfd daring enough to introduce mea- 
sures subversive of those principles which 
the King at his coronation has sworn to 
maintain." (I*oud cheers.) ; 

ThigreaolutdonwM secondedb/Sj 
Henry? Bi-ook|, Bart.; who deelt»e% 
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it to be his opinion* from looking at 
the recent appointments to the Edu- 
cation Board, and, at the same time, 
the continuation of the grant to May- 
. nooth College, that the consequence 
of the measures of the Ministry would 
be to establish Popery in Ireland— 
and subject all things to a Jesuitical 
party under the control of the Popish 
hierarchy. The Ministry are led, he 
g&id; by a party of men who never 
will give up their views till they are 
firmly and strongly resisted by \he 
Protestant population of Ireland. 
Henceforward, then, let all disunion 
be banished from among Protestants, 
so that they may present to \heir 
enemies an unconquerable phalanx, 
united as one man for the preserva- 
tion of all most dear. Sir Henry 
Brooke knows too well the true na- 
ture of that institution to speak cold- 
ly of Orangemen, But for their ex- 
ertions, at a former period, he says, 
" we should ( not 6 now be sitting in 
this room, consulting how the evils 
with which we are at present threat- 
ened may be averted. I may be per- 
mitted to speak of them, inasmuch 
as, in the year 1 798, 1 was one of the 
very first men who was sworn in an 
Orangeman. It was the Orange men 
who put down the rebellion of that 
period, and to that loyal body you 
must look, at this almost equally 
eventful crisis , again for support.” 

The fourth resolution, which was 
moved by Colonel Perceval, and se- 
conded by the Rev. Holt Waring, is 
a comprehensive one — “ That while it 
is impossible within the limits of a 
Resolution to enumerate all the 
grounds of this general belief, yet, 
among many which might be added, 
we specify th&following, as in them- 
selves sufficient to establish the jus- 
tice of the connexion. First, the con- 
duct of the Government in permit- 
ting the formation , and continuance 
of unconstitutional and mischievous 
associations, whose efforts are evi- 
dently directed to crush the powers 
of the Government ; the gnoss par- 
tiality exhibited in the administra- 
tion of the powers of the Govern- 
ment in many cases, but particular- 
ly as instanced in the policy which 
Induced the dismissal from the yeo- 
manry corps of individuals, who, in 
their capacity as private citizens, 
m/gUfod In the long-established ce- 
lewaSpo .ef events to which the peo- 
ple or these countries owe their li- 


berties, and die King his throne, 
while processions of a really objec- 
tionable and dangerous description 
are permitted in the streets of the 
metropolis, and the head and insti- 
gator of these processions honoured 
and promoted ; the treatment by the 
Government of the Protestant clergy 
during the late and present invasion 
of their property, and the encourage- 
ment afforded to that systematic op- 
position, as evinced in the remission 
of the sentence of those legally con- 
victed of that conspiracy ^he con- 
duct of the Government in withdraw- 
ing from societies established for the 
promotion of scriptural education 
the customary Parliamentary grants, 
while pecuniary support continues 
to be given to the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth, not only by 
abandoning the system of education 
which hitherto so admirably accom- 
plished die purposes for which it 
was designed, but by transferring 
its superintendence into the hands 
of those who do not possess the con- 
fidence of the people of Ireland.” In 
commenting — which he does most 
ably — on the different clauses of this 
resolution, Colonel Perceval speaks 
of that association which meets two 
or three times a-week in the city of 
Dublin, within a short distance of 
the nominal government, whose 
powers it assumes, and from which 
it derives its strength. For have they 
not heaped honours upon the man 
who originated it, the man, whose 
declared object now is a repeal of 
the Union, and who, after having 
disavowed id his place in Parlia- 
ment an ulterior object, now as pub- 
licly declares, that he has ulterior 
objects ? “ This man is upheld by 
the weak and vacillating Government 
with which we are cursed.' 1 (Loud 
shouts.) Colonel Perceval says he is 
almost afraid to trust himself with a 
comment on the appointments which 
have recently taken place— the coun- 
ty (Sligo) which he represents ha- 
ving been treated with peculiar in- 
sult. But let this excellent man 
speak for himself. 

“ But I cannot help bearing my teat i» 
mony of the thraldom in which the Go- 
vernment is held by certain members of 
Parliament, who appear to act under the 
control of the greet agitator, who com- 
pelled the Government to admit that the 
party were too strong for^m-^fhear, 
hear, hear ' These gentlemen mm not 
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satisfied with the finding of a grand jury, 
or the verdict of a petite jury; no, my 
lord» nothing would satisfy them but the 
degradation of loyal and independent gen- 
tlemen, if it was in the power of such 
persons to degrade— (cheers.) We see 
In the Newtonbarry case how Govern- 
ment ferreted out a case, in order, if 
possible, to attach a stigma upon loyal 
men— (hear, hear, hear.) But, let me 
ask, are the Government always anxious 
to detect and punish murders? JIave 
they never permitted an undoubted cri- 
minal tCMficape, if that criminal were of 
the favoured religion ? Why, my lord, we 
all recollect the apathy which Govern- 
ment exhibited when a man was murder- 
ed by a priest— in Roscommon, 1 think, 
it was— (hear, hear.) There was no ex- 
pression of disappointment at his escape, 
though the murder was said to have been 
perpetrated in the presence of sixteen 
persons. (Hear, hear.) There were no 
proclamations issued offering a reward 
for his apprehension— (hear, hear) — And 
why was this? Because the murderer was 
a Popish priest — (hear, hear, hear.)— 
With respect to the processions which 
were permitted to take place, they oc- 
curred so recently, and under our own ob- 
servation, that it is unnecessary for me 
to direct attention to them. The reso- 
lution proceeds thus:— 1 * The treatment 
by the Government of the Protestant 
clergy, during the late and present inva- 
Sion of their property, and the encou- 
ragement afforded to that systematic op- 
position, as evinced in the remission ot 
the sentence of those legally convicted of 
that conspiracy.* And have not, m 
lord, the clergy a right to complain ? Go- 
vernment have extended what they call 
mercy, bift what I call injustice — (hear, 
hear, hear)— to two persons, convicted 
of the crime of conspiring to prevent the 
legal collection of tithes. The Govern- 
ment, my lord, have evinced favouritism 
for every thing anti-Protestant. The re- 
solution goes on to say,— ‘ The conduct 
of the Government in withdrawing from 
societies established for the promotion of 
scriptural education the customary Par- 
liamentary grants, while pecuniary sup- 
port continues to be given to the Roman 
Catholic College of M&ynooth, not only 
l)y abandoning the system of education 
which hitherto so admirably accomplished 
the purposes for which it was designed, 
but by transferring its superintendence 
into the hands of those who dd not pos- 
sess the confidence of the Protestants of 
Ireland.’ Now, my lords and gentlemen, 
with respect to the Kildare-place Society, 
»t appears, if we are to believe Mr O* Con- 
nell* that a 'fortnight before Mr Stanley 


left Ireland, he was decided in h\s inteiu . 
tion of supporting that grant. He, how- 
ever, as you all know, soon after bis arri- 
val in England, changed his mind, l 
asked Mr O’ Connell how it was that such 
an alteration had taken place in the views 
of the Right Honourable Secretary? and 
he informed me that he, and a few of his 
party, intimidated him— (loud cries of 
hear, hear.) That was Mr O’ConneU's 
answer to myself— (bear, hear, hear. ) I 
wijl now refer to a few facts which came 
under my special observation, and which 
further shew the vacillation of the 
Government. (Hear, hear.) I refer par- 
ticularly to the Arms* Bill. (Cheers.) 
I haa the honour- to be one of & body of 
members of the Plouse of Commons who 
waited upon the Chief -Secretary, to as- 
sure him of our support in that measure, 
and we were led to suppose that Mr Stan- 
ley would persevere in it. Mr Stanley is 
a Cabinet Minister, and he, of course, 
spoke the sentiments of the rest of the 
Cabinet, and had* ip faff introduced a 
measure matured in the Cabinet. The 
very next day, however, after having had 
an interview with Mr O’Connell, he suc- 
cumbed to the dictation of the demagogue, 
-—(cheers)— and withdrew the measure. 
What he said was, that he gave up the 
measure in obedience to the wishes of an 
influential party in that House, to whose 
opinions he acknowledged he was dispo- 
sed to pay every respect ; nay, farther, 
that they enjoyed his confidence. (Cries 
of, Oh 1 oh ! ) My lord, after this state- 
ment, I am sure no person can object to 
the resolutions being too strong. (Hear, 
hear.) There can, I think, exist but lit- 
tle doubt in any man’s mind, that the 
party who are at present called to the 
councils of the King, arc determined to 
overturn all the Protestant institutions of 
4 the country— and, above all, to sacrifice 
the Protestant Church#” (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 

A better speech than that of the 
Rev. Holt Waring never was deli- 
vered, because every syllable in it is 
true , and on a subject on which every 
syllable uttered by the Papists is false . 
With respect to the grievances which 
the Irish Protestants suffer, they are 
of so atrocious a nature, so mani- 
fest, and had been so eloquently de- 
tailed, that there is no need — he 
says — for their enumeration. He 
therefore turnip to another topic, on 
which so many gross, and base, and 
pernicious lies have for so long a 
period been in course of telling, by 
the unblushing, because brazenfaced, 
friends of a system of religious ana 
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political tyranny, under which no- 
thing can flourish but slavery and 
superstition. 

u It would be well, my lord, however, 
to enquire who and what the Protestants 
of Ireland are, and having ascertained 
that, to determine whether or not they 
are entitled to the sympathy of their fel- 
low countrymen in Great Britain, and to 
the protection of Government— (hear, 
hear.) The Protestants of Ireland, my 
lord, were originally an advanced gudrd, 
or rather a forlorn hope, of the armyiof 
civilisation thrown out by England to 
humanize this kingdom— (hear, hear.) 
They came over, my lord, to this coun- 
try, and found that ignorance and bar- 
barism prevailed to such a degree, that 
they found it extremely difficult to obtain 
a footing. In fact the inhabitants of the 
worst of tbe South Sea Islands were in a 
state of civilisation compared with the 
native Irish. The Protestants came 
here under tha promises of English sup- 
port, and for some tirSe the Government 
of England did give all the assistance 
they required— under the fostering aus- 
pices of England, they established order 
and true religion where they found out- 
rage and superstition in full possession. 
They brought with them the religion of 
the Gospel— through their energies, and 
by their care, manufactures, liberal arts, 
and agriculture flourished— in fact, every 
thing benefleial followed in their train : 
but notwithstanding all their efforts to 
impart intelligence and humanize the 
country, they have been opposed through- 
out, from the very hour of. their land- 
ing up to the present period, by the ob- 
stinate and misguided race they sought 
to benefit. Still, though impeded, they 
continued to advance so long as they 
were encouraged by the Government of 
England, but siqpe liberality has become 
fashionable, they have been neglected — 
shamefully neglected, and cast off by that 
Government, which was bound to afford 
them protection and support— (hear, hear, 
hear,) — and a lamentable relapse flas 
begun. The religion of the natives was 
allowed to encroach upon them by de- 
grees, the safeguards were one by one 
relaxed, till at length every law which 
was originally enacted for the preserva- 
tion of v the Protestants was repealed. 
So far from this line of conduct being met 
with a corresponding feeling on the part 
nf . these natives, so far from exciting their 
gratitude, not a single boon was ever 
granted to them that was not met with 
increased hostility on their parts— (hear, 
hear, hear.) Every thing was done by 


the Protestants to promote good feeling 
—nothing was left untried to conciliate 
the professors of the llomish religion, 
but all our attempts proved fruitless— 
(hear, hear.) When any step at con- 
ciliation was made on our part, they in- 
variably receded, and the result of each 
attempt was, that they demanded of us 
to go one step farther — (cheers.) Such 
is the description of the Irish Protestants, 
and such is the situation which so loudly 
calls on them for complaint and remon- 
strance— (cheers.) They are entitled to 
support, and it cannot in justic^be with- 
held— (cheers. ) Protection was pled- 
d to them by the act of Union, and 
inisters are bound to carry that act 
into force — (hear, hear.) At the time 
that act was passed, the Protestants of 
Ireland were too important a body to be 
set at defiance. They had not at that 
time descended the hill to parley in the 
plain — (cheers) — at that period they were 
not trampled upon as they have been since 
—(hear, hear, hear.) At the Union 
they were not described as a paltry fac- 
tion — (hear, hear.) Their voice, and 
that of their aristocracy, at that period 
was not described as the whisper of a fac- 
tion — (loud cries of hear.) No, my Lord, 
their voice was considered then as the 
shout of men plumed with victory over a 
deep-laid and murderous rebellion, who 
had upheld the throne and altar of Great 
Britain, and whose opinions ought to be 
consulted— they were described at that 
period, as they may at the present, as 
possessing 19-^0ths of the intelligence, 
wealth and respectability of the kingdom, 
and a still larger proportion of its ho- 
nesty and liberality — (hear, hear.) I feel 
we may be justified in supposing it to be 
the policy of the present Government to 
depress every thing Protestant in Ireland, 
aye, and perhaps in England too ; but it 
manifestly is, with respect to this country, 
at least ultimately to extinguish the Pro- 
testants of Ireland — (cheers.) The lion, 
member who preceded me, did not wish 
to give utterance to his feelings with 
respect to the appointment of a Lord- 
Lieutenant to the county which he so 
faithfully and zealously represents. I 
honour his feelings, and participate in his 
honest indignation. Is it not notorious 
that an alteration took place in the nomi- 
nation to that appointment, through the 
intimidation, or I may say dictation, of 
Mr O'Connell ? But, my lord, I cannot 
stop here— I cannot look cowards your 
lordship, or to the much-respected noble- 
man who sits near you, without remem- 
bering with unmixed regret the line of 
conduct which has been pursued towards 
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you. I mean, iu the first place, to refer 
to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Louth, if I 
can do so without trespassing on your 
lordship’s feelings. After the declara- 
tion that rank and county influence were 
in all possible cases to guide the choice, 
they have passed by your lordship, whose 
rank and general estimation established 
the claims, and whose character for in- 
tegrity, talent, and moral worth, would 
have added efficiency and responsibility to 
the appointment— (cheers.) Your lord- 
ship thej^iave passed over, and, as if they 
would make the injury more galling, they 
have also disregarded Lord Oriel, tje 
worthy successor and representative of 
the wise, steady, and patriotic John Fos- 
ter — (hear, hear)— to thrust a Governor, 
who, however he may be privately re- 
spectable, has no other qualification that 
we are acquainted with for being Lord- 
Lieutenant of Louth, than professing that 
religion which our rulers seem determined 
to wade every injustice, no matter how 
foul or deep, to advance — (cheers. ) Nor 
do the Protestants look with less dis- 
approbation or contempt at the indignity 
in a similar way offered to the noble lord 
near the chair, (Lord Farnham,) to whom 
the Protestants and every well-wisher to 
his country look up as the steady, the 
patriotic, the wise and efficient friend of 
all onr best interests. He, too, must be 
deprived of the power, which lie is so 
competent and so worthy to be intrusted 
with, and why ?— the reason is amusing— 
it seems, forsooth, his lordship is warm 
and zealous in the support of Protestant 
institutions, an ardent lover of justice, 
and an opposer of corruption; and so 
they say he is a party man, and therefore 
unworthy aof trust. This is doubtless a 
sufficient reason, if true ; but before we 
allow it, let us see what is a party 
man ? Of course Lord Cloncurry is not 
a parly man— (cries of hear, hear, hear.) 
He has himself, however, in that ebulli- 
tion of stupidity and egotism which he 
lately inflicted on the public, pleaded 
guilty of being an United Irishman — 
(cheers) — and boasts of his sufferings in 
behalf of a body who filled the land with 
rebellion and murder, and triumphantly 
exults in the speedy accomplishment of 
the objects of that patriotic body, by 
means less dangerous than those which 
were so near decorating his lordship with 
a halter— (cheers.) Of course this lord, 
I will not say nobleman, is no party man, 
or he never would have been advanced in 
dignity, and his vast talents and respecta- 
bility would have been lost a* an adviser 
of his.Majesty, and an influential meddler 
in Irish affairs— (hear. ) Can it then be 


wondered at if the Protestants of Ireland 
should feel dejected and discontented with 
the present administration of affairs ?— 
(hear, hear, hear.) But now, my lord, to 
descend to what may appear of less im- 
portance, though when combined with the 
others becomes no slight matter — I allude 
to the manner in which the Government 
persecute all persons, even to the lowest 
situations, who exhibit any symptom of 
Protestant feeling — (hear, hear.) Now, 
mf lord, with respect to the processions 
oft the Orangemen, about which such an 
outcry has been raised, I will not now 
argue whether they be right or wrong, 
wise* or imprudent— but this I will 6ay, 
that they were taught us by the Govern- 
ment of the country — (hear, hear, hear.) 
I myself well remember, and many I see 
around me cannot have forgotten, the time 
when the Lord-Lieutenant, accompanied 
by all the influential persons in the state, 
proceeded on every 5th November, in 
grand procession to CoJJege-green, and 
paraded round the %t£tue of King William; 
the horses of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Speaker, and the nobility and gentry who 
accompanied them, were tricked out in 
Orange ribbons, the statue decorated, and 
the whole forming such a noble display of 
high Protestant feeling, as would satisfy 
the most zealous Orangeman in the king- 
dom — (cheers. ) These scenes, my lord, 
were the delight of my childhood, and I 
have not forgotten them in my old age— 
(cheers.) What, let me ask, is the case , 
now? Why, my lord, a respectable young 
man, who resides at Lurgan, and who 
lield the office of distributor of stamps 
there, at a salary of perhaps some twenty 
pounds a-year, was not I say considered 
worthy of being trusted with the distribu- 
tion of twopenny stamps because he was 
an Orangeman, and wore an orange rib. 
•bon on the 12th of Jul& and he was ac- 
cordingly dismissed. Tne Orangemen of 
Ireland, my lord, have already suppressed 
one^rebellion, and they may, ere long, be 
called upon to trample down another— 
(cfleers.) They have always been found 
ready to support the law, and is it thus 
they should be rewarded? is this the gra- 
titude they are to expect if they should 
again betequired to 6tand forward in their 
country’s cause? — (hear, hear*) It is, 
however, for that cause they originally 
united, and for upholding which they still 
continue combined — (cheers.) The ob- 
jects of the Government must be appa- 
rent to every person, their conduct is 
liable to but one construction — they first 
court the Orangemen and take part in 
their processions— they arm them— they 
find them brave, devoted, stanch, vie to- 
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rious $ at first they acknowledge this with 
thanks— they soon proceed to neglect, 
thereto discountenance, and at length 
they persecute, and they will, if they can, 
finally destroy them— (hear, hear, hear.) 

I think then, my lord, that the Resolu- 
tion is borne out, that the Protestants 
have cause, abundant cause, for complaint. 
Indeed, the Resolution, I think, only goes 
part of the way; it details but a small 
portion indeed of the grievances of which 
we complain. Now, it is important tlfiit 
these grievances should be laid at the fo^t 
of the throne. It is not possible, my 
lord, that a son of George the Third can 
be insensible to our wrongs ; it is impos- 
sible that the feelings of the Protestants 
of Irelaud, who all but adored the father, 
can be outraged by the son— (hear, hear* ) 
Bid his Majesty but know the causes of 
our discontent, he, I am satisfied, would 
right us. In his paternal care, in his ge- 
nerous solicitude for us, our last best 
hope is reposed^. One part of the legis- 
lature has been corrupted, and the other 
is assailed— (hear, hear) — and the prero- 
gative of the Crown is, 1 fear, about to 
be exercised to corrupt that portion which 
hitherto supported us. Let us therefore 
appeal to the King. Ilis illustrious fa- 
mily were placed on the throne expressly 
to support Protestant principles, and I 
cannot bring myself to believe that an 
appeal to the Monarch, admired as he is 
for generous feelings and love of justice, 
will be made in vain. The Orangemen 
of Ireland participate in this feeling, I 
am one of the earliest members of their 
institution, and one of its most steadfast, 
though perhaps ineffective supporters ; 
and I fearlessly assert that that body has 
shewn a degree of forbearance under ac- 
cumulated injuries, unparalleled in the 
annals of history — (hear, hear.) They 
were in a great degree deserted by those 0 
to whom they looked up for countenance 
or advice. They had, it is true, a few, 
and but a few, high and illustrious sup- 
porters, and their salutary influence shew- 
ed what good might have been achieved 
by a different treatment — (hear.) One 
of these illustrious Princes, alas ! alas ! 
now no more, had he lived to the present 
moment, would have sympathised with 
our feel|Ags, and powerfully aided his be- 
loved and illustrious relative in our sup- 
port. The Orangemen were goaded on 
one hand, and either despised or neglect- 
ed on the other — (hear* hear.) They 
have been waylaid and murdered by their 
irt^faeable enemies— (hear, hear.) They 
could not attend their ordinary occupa- 
tions Ift either fairs or markets without 
being insulted, maltreated, and abused*** 


(hear, hear)— and though their lives were 
constantly endangered, and not unfre- 
quently made a sacrifice, they did not re- 
taliate according to the power they pos- 
sessed— (hear, hear.) They did defend 
themselves, it is true, when they were 
attacked — (hear, hear)— and God forbid 
they should not— (cheers)— but all at- 
tempts to fix the first aggression on them 
has failed — (cheers.) It has been the 
habit heretofore to disclaim all alliance 
with file Orangemen, and to sneer at what 
was called their ultra loyalty, and to take 
for truth the charge of persecution, how- 
ever gross, against them. These accusa- 
tidfis, however, are all unfounded. They 
are absolutely a defensive — a conservative 
association— (cheers. ) They seek not to 
disturb any man in the exercise of his 
religion. The constitution was assailed 
— the properties and lives of Protestants 
were endangered, and to support the one 
and protect the other, the institution was 
originally formed, and still continues to 
hold the same principles. The laws were 
trampled upon— the constitution which 
our fathers gained for us at the glorious 
Revolution of 1G88 was rebell iously as- 
sailed and endangered, and to maintain 
it they arose as one man, heart and hand ; 
and in the same great cause they now 
stand firm and resolved. I find, my lord, 
I am led beyond the bounds to which I 
ought to confine myself; I therefore en- 
treat the indulgence of this meeting for 
my intrusion on their patience, and beg 
to have the honour to second the resolu- 
tion proposed by the honourable gentle- 
man who preceded me." — (Great cheer- 
ing.) 

The other resolutions, moved and 
seconded by fcord Dunlo," Colonel 
Blacker, Lord Valentia, Edward J. 
Cooper, Esq., M.P. for Sligo, George 
A. Hamilton, Esq., Lord Viscount 
Mandeville, and D. Cromraelin, Esq. 
are equally strong, aud were accom- 
panied by able aud eloquent com- 
ments — “ That while our local grie- 
vances, and the deep and permanent 
injuries with which we are threat- 
ened, have led us to dwell upon our 
own wrongs, we fully sympathize 
with those steady and resolute men 
in Great Britain, who are struggling 
to preserve the Constitution of Eng- 
land, so often and so justly called 
the admiration of surrounding na- 
tions ; that we are satisfied that such 
a measure of Reform as that pro- 
posed during the last Session of 
Parliament, Instead of introducing 
into the House of Commons men of 
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more intelligence, more ability, more 
virtue, and more independence, in 
place of those who at present com- 
pose that assembly, would substitute 
ignorant and unprincipled dema- 
gogues and adventurers, men who 
would impose on the bad passions 
of incompetent electors, and would 
direct their efforts to the overthrow 
of the most valuable institutions of 
this country. That the Irish # Pro- 
testants are no paltry faction, as # they 
have been represented, but a gallant 
people, possessing a moral ana phy- 
sical energy, which no power c^n 
crush — comprising the vast propor- 
tion of the property, education, and 
industry of Ireland — the descendants 
of the brave men who won privileges 
and rights which their posterity must 
not forfeit by indolence and neglect.” 
“ We trust that that loyal and reso- 
lute body of men who belong to the 
Orange institution of Ireland, who 
so often and so successfully have 
come forward in defence of the laws 
and Constitution of their country 
in times of peril, will not now be 
unmindful of the noble principles 
on which they have associated, and 
that they, and all the other classes 
of our Protestant brethren, will co- 
operate with us in making the most 
urgent and decisive statement of our 
wrongs to our most* gracious sove- 
reign?’ <c That while we call upon 
all Irish Protestants for their instant 
and entire co-operation, we would, 
in the strongest language, impress 
upon them the most implicit obe- 
dience to the law, Aid of avoiding 
every occasion leading even remotely 
to a disturbance of the public peace ; 
to the Protestant Clergy of all deno-' 
minations we need say nothing, but 
assure them of our anxiety to pre- 
serve them in thatcondition in which 
they have been so effective in the 
inculcation of scriptural truth, and 
of the knowledge and practice of all 
Christian virtues.” 

These are all resolutions of the 


Lord Plunkett down to Mr Corcoran 
that has not been hostile to the Prol 
testant feeling of Ireland. (Hear.) 
There is no act of theirs, from that 
of permitting MrO’Connell to escape 
from the hands of justice, down to 
the persecutions of the magistrates 
and the yeomanry of Newtonbarry, 
that is not characterised by the same 
anti-Protestant spirit. (Hear — hear 
— hear.) In every instance which we 
have witnessed of the exercise of 
p«wer and authority, but one spirit 
appears to have pervaded their ac- 
tions —but one motive appears to 
havl influenced them, namely, the 
discovery of the most insulting 
means by which the feelings of the 
Protestants might be wounded, their 
dearest rights invaded, and, finally, 
their religion exterminated. (Cheers.) 
In the recent appointments to the 
lords-lieutenant of counties, have 
they not put asides men of station, of 
rank and character ; and in the ap- 
pointments they have made, have 
they not actually added insult to in- 
jury?” As to the Reform Bill, he 
believes that, if it be carried, the 
repeal of the Union must, ensue, and, 
as a necessary consequence of that 
measure, the downfall of the Pro- 
testant aristocracy ; aiul that if the 
Irish Reform Bill pass, (what is it 
now to be ?) it will give to the 
Roman Catholics such an increase 
of power in Parliament, as not only 
to injure the Protestant interest, but 
to obstruct any administration from 
carrying on the affairs of the state. 
In that event affairs would be of a 
more desperate character than in 
# England ; for in Ireland they would 
have not merely to contend against 
the democratic encroachment of the 
mob, hut against a mob who are 
blihded by priests, and led astray 
by mischievous and designing dema- 
gogues, far worse than any yet heard 
roaring or growling in England, 
though there the many-headed mon- 
ster ha# been bellowing with all his 


right stamp, and worthy of the Pro- mouths. 

testant Patriots of Ireland. Lord Mr Cooper and Mr Hamilton, in 
Valentia joins the previous speakers the few words they use, let us under- 
in their indignant reprobation of the stand that the same game is played 
insulting and injurious conduct of in Ireland as in Britain— getting up 
the Ministry towards the Prcserva- paltry Reform meetings, at which 
tives. “ They have now,” he says, half-a-dozen gentlemen, at the most, 
** been upwards of twelve months in shewed their faces, red with disap- 
office, and not a single appointment pointed shame— and then trumpeting 
has taken place* from that of my m newspapers the odious omnegw* 
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therum as no less than a county- 
meeting, expressive by its voice (oh ! 
wliat a stink was there, my country- 
men!) of the moral sentiments of 
Ireland ! Thus, in Sligo such a 
wretched assemblage was lately got 
up, the gentlemen present being 
nearly numerable on the fingers ; 
and at Kilmainham, a meeting, pur* 
porting to be a county meeting, was 
graced by the presence of about 30 
out of 1200 registered freeholders 
and yet the address will be present* 
ed to the King as emanating from 
the Freeholders of the County of 
Dublin! 

Lord Mandeville’s speech is little 
inferior in straight-forward truthful- 
ness to that of Mr Waring. The fol- 
lowing passage is excellent, and well- 
timed : — 

“ Such, gentlemen, are the terms of 
the Resolution : but why does it appeal 
to the physical force of the Protestants 
of Ireland? Not for the purpose of 
threatening or intimidating the Govern- 
ment ; but in declaring that ingredient 
in their political importance, it does a 
service to a weak Government, by shew - 
ing them that if they act with Jess injus- 
tice and more impartiality towards them, 
that, in their hour of peril, they may cal- 
culate not only upon a tried and loyal 
body, but also upon the support of those 
who will enable them, by physical means, 
if they should become necessary, to act 
independently of a faction which now 
forces them not only to abandon mea- 
sures which they had intended to pursue, 
but to originate others which 1 would 
fain imagine are not the spontaneous 
productions of their own inclinations. 
The resolution states, that the Irish 
Protestants are no paltry faction — (hear, 
hear.) The proportion of the numbers of 
Roman Catholics, as stated by Mr Les- 
lie Foster, is about two and a half to o$e, 
and this agrees with other calculations I 
have heard, in making the Protestant pd* 
pulation about two millions and a half— 
(cheers.)- It is right that this fact should 
be stated, in order that our brethren in 
$*figland'and Scotland may know that our 
uumbev lf ^o large, and thereby ensure 
lie, when 'bur voice is heard, their sym- 
pathy and support. It is most advisable 
to do away the error that exists in Eng- 
land with respect to our numbers. The 
impression there is, I believe, (at 
fitiiet it was mine until I came to this 
country,) that the number of Protestants 
was so small, that their opinions, and pri- 
vileges; and rights, could not be put in 


competition with, but must be sacrificed 
to, the feelings of the great mass of the pre- 
ponderating Roman Catholic population. 
Can it be possible for a moment to con- 
ceive that their feelings and interests will 
not be considered, when it is known that 
their numbers exceed the entire population 
of Scotland ? — (hear, hear. ) Moreover, in 
calculating the physical force of Ireland, 
something besides mere numbers ought 
to be taken into account — (hear, hear.) 
We must bear in mind the moral energy 
capable of applying and directing that 
force— (cheers.) I simply decfdre the 
feelings of others when I say there 19 not 
a 'Protestant in Ireland who does not 
consider that he is the descendant of 
a conqueror— (cheers)— that there is 
not a Protestant in Ireland who is not 
imbued with that recollection of the 
past, which assures him of a confident 
anticipation of the future. That he more- 
over is determined to maintain that cha- 
racter which is his inheritance, whenever 
the King, the Constitution, and the laws 
shall call upon him to do so— (cheers.) It 
is also necessary that the people of Eng- 
land should know that the necessity of 
the combination is not for the purpose 
of resisting the legal authorities, but is 
considered necessary in order to prevent 
the massacre of our people. For I feel 
conscious, that if the Protestants were 
left unprotected by these means of self- 
preservation — if the Protestants were left 
unarmed and uncombined, I fear, I say, 
that the scenes of an Irish St Bartholo- 
mew would be again enacted— (loud cries 
of hear.) With respect to the property 
of the Protestants, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that not only are nineteen- 
twentieths of the wealth and respectabi- 
lity on our side,*but we have actually 
that which, among a free people, will 
, create wealth, viz. a greater proportion of 
morality, and sobriety, and activity. I 
must say for myself, that I have not dis- 
covered a want of sobriety or honesty on 
the part of the peasantry any where, ex- 
cept where they had not Protestant prin- 
ciples to actuate them.** 

His Lordship then speaks, in terras 
equally just and animated, of the 
Orange institution, as being compo- 
sed of a loyal body of men, not con* 
tenting themselves with clamorously 
proclaiming the general popularity 
of the individual who sits upon the 
Throne , but who have always , by their 
deeds , declared their devotion to king - 
ly rule , to his Majesty's family , and 
the constitution of the country. He 
acknowledges that he brought with 
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him to Ireland prejudices against 
the Orange institution— that he had 
heard them described as u a despica- 
ble race !” But * I found them loyal, 
peaceable, well-disposed — arrayed in 
a society (comprehending 1800 lod- 
es and 150,000 men) acknowledged 
y the law, and countenanced by the 
royal family— ramified through Ire- 
land— and are these the men to be de- 
spised, and insulted, and degraded ?«’ 
No. He hopes that “ the effect of 
this meeting will be to combine with 
them, in one powerful phalanx, the 
whole moral and physical energies 
of the Protestants of Ireland.” 

In seconding the resolution moved 
by Lord Mandeville, D. Crommelin, 
Esq., confirms the important state- 
ments made by Mr Holt Waring and 
others respecting the relative amount 
of the Protestant and Catholic popu- 
lation. On that subject the ignorance 
too common among us in Britain 
emboldens all agitators, great and 
small, to utter the most atrocious 
doctrines, based on the most flagrant 
falsehoods. 

“ Reference lias been made, in the 
course of our proceedings, to the nume- 
rical strength of the Protestants. Our 
strength, I apprehend, has been rather 
underrated than the contrary. We come 
more near, it will be found, to three mil- 
lions than to two and a half millions, as 
has been stated. Now, with all Mr 
O* Connell's boasting, he is not able to 
shew that there are more than five mil- 
lions of Roman Catholics in this coun- 
try — and surely the disparity of numbers 
is not so great as to warrant the Govern- 
ment in heaping nil its favours upon the 
Roman Catholics, and in depressing, by 
every means within their power, the loyal 
Protestants of the country — (hear, hear.) 
And, my lord, let me ask, i9 property to 
have no weight in a civilized state ? If 
wo look to the property of this country, 
we will find that nine-tenth9 of it are in 
the hands of the Protestants — (hear.) 
My lord, it is not merely because the 
property is in the hands of the Protest- 
ants that wc now set up a claim for pro- 
tection. At the tiiflfe of the Union a 
pledge was given that property should be 
represented in Parliament in proportion 
to its amount, and without reference to 
the numerical strength of the party pos- 
sessing it. The pledge given at that pe- 
riod was, that the Protestant boroughs 
were to remain a9 they were, and were 
not to be opened to the Roman Catholics 


—(hear, hear.) It should be impressed 
on Parliament, that if they pass the mea- 
sure of Reform, they will be guilty of 
the grossest breach of faith towards the 
Protestants of Ireland. Our brethren 
ought to be assured that they may rely 
with confidence that there is a force in 
this country ready to support them in 
tlieir hour of peril, and all that we seek for 
in return is their sympathy for the wrongs 
which we endure — they ought to be assu- 
red that we are ready to stand by them to 
the la|t, provided they will not allow these 
changes to take place, which, if accom - 
plished, must destroy the Protestants of 
'this kingdom. It is an undoubted fact, that 
if Reform be carried, from sixty to seventy 
Roman Catholic members will be return- 
ed for this country ; and if this number 
do but 6tick together— as they most as- 
suredly will, what Ministry, may I ask, 
could withstand such a combination ?” 

A vote of thanks having been mo- 
ved to the noblemen and gentlemen 
who called the meeting, Lord Roden 
left the chair, and in reply to Lord 
Longford, who intimated to him the 
resolution, passed by acclamation, 
concluded the business of a day — 
which will be felt widely over all 
Ireland — in a speech worthy of the 
occasion. One extract from it we 
must give 

“ Gentlemen, I lament that the late- 
ness of the hour prevents me from going 
nt any length into the subjects which 
have been referred to ; but there is one 
topic contained in the Resolution moved 
by my friend Lord Mandeville, upon 
which I must say a word — I mean the 
strong necessity, the imperative duty, 
which devolves upon the Protestant ma- 
gistracy, not to yield to the feelings of 
disgust which are so naturally excited by 
the indignities and .insults* which have 
been offered to them. I trust these ma- 
gistrate!, who have ever been foremost in 
the discharge of their duties, will not act 
precipitately, but will remember, as hfts 
been stated, that there are two millions 
and a half of Protestants at least in this 
kingdom, who must look to them for jus* 
tice — (hear,4iear, and cheering.) I think 
it a most important matter that out? , nu- 
merical force, which has been so Kt(th- 
fully and so boldly put forward here to- 
day, should be clearly stated, as I think 
the times arc at hand, when to the sinews 
and strength of these Protestants, under 
God, we’ must look for the preservation 
of our properties, and the maintenance of 
our faith. I have no doubt of the issue, 
if we are but united ; but it is because the 
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tU&£§ may be near when great privation & 
VfMf arise, and nothing bat that strength 
which is given from God can enable* 
when you and I may be called upon to 
imitate the noble conduct of our ances- 
try* and ascend the scaffold rather than 
renounce our faith. Gentlemen, it is on 
that account that I view with peculiar 
regret the appointments which have been 
ipade of commissioners, to regulate the 
education of the people of this country— 
a commission which does not hesitate to 
avow that the Bible is not to te the 
foundation of their system— that Bible, 
which alone can enable us to meet the 
trials which surround us, and to die in * 
the land in which our forefathers hare 
bled— (loud cheers)— which has ever 
been the birthright of Protestants* and 
the charter of a Christian’s privilege. Is 
it possible that the Protestants of Ire- 
land will consent to consign their child- 
ren to a system of education, in which 
the Book of God is denied them ? and 
garbled extfacts of Scripture are substi- 
tuted for the whole, to meet, forsooth, 
the prejudices of the Romish priests or 
the doubts of the infidels of the day? I 
trust not 1 for how can God bless such a 
system ? How can such unchristian 
trickery ever be submitted to by them ?” 
— (Loud cheers. ) 

That the affairs of Ireland have 
Jong been in a most distracted and 
dangerous condition* is known to all 
men; but it is not known to all 
men that by far the most of the mi- 
sery has been produced by the dis- 
countenance and discouragement by 
Government — not the present only 
— of the great Protestant Conserva- 
tive Body, by whom alone that coun- 
try can be saved from ruin. Know- 
ledge there, as every where els^ in 
the world new, must be the stability 
of the state. But what true know- 
ledge ever flourished under the shade 
of superstition ? We mean insult 
to our Roman Catholic brethren. 


We know* and admire, and love, the 
virtues of the many thousand en- 
lightened persons belonging, in Ire- 
land, to that faith. But not for their 
sakes can we be withheld from de- 
claring what all the reformed world 
knows, that in Protestantism alone 
resides tiie power to spread light over 
that thick darkness of ignorance in 
which so much of Ireland has so 
long been benighted. It is illiberal, 
forsooth, to prefer one religion to 
another — it is baseness, and bigot- 
ry to believe that the soul is made 
free by breaking up the moral and in- 
tellectual bondage which the wisest 
men have shewn the soul suffers 
in Papistry, and against which the 
noblest faculties of a noble race 
struggle iu vain. Were the Church 
of England in Ireland to be shaken 
—we shall not say overthrown— into 
what profounder barbarism would 
the nation fall ! It is cheering, cer- 
tainly, to hear Mr Stanley declaring 
the determination of Government to 
defend and secure the rights of that 
noble establishment. May the means 
about to be adopted for that end be 
wise, and their adoption uninfluen- 
ced by clamour and intimidation. — 
Let that wicked faction be silenced 
who calumniate that establishment 
— and while they brutally abuse its 
learned, enlightened, conscientious, 
and active ministers, keep eternally 
trumpeting the praises of other pas- 
tors, among whom there are many 
good men, but who, generally speak- 
ing, are far down indeed in the in- 
tellectual stale, and all unfit for spi- 
ritual instructors. But oil this mighty 
subject we shall speak in a series of 
articles from the pen of one who un- 
derstands it well in all its bearings, 
and who will utter not a word which 
his conscience does not tell him is 
the truth ! 
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THE PREMIER AND Mitt WIFE. 


A STORY OF TflE 

Charles Montfort’s history, from 
fifteen to five-an d-twenty, might 
be comprised in three words, Eton, 
St James’s, the Guards. The first 
had sent him forth a tolerable scho- 
lar and an intolerable coxcomb ^ 
the second had made him a King’s 
page, and taught him the glory of a 
pair of epaulets, and the wisdom 
of seeing much, and saying as little 
about it as possible ; and the third 
had initiated him into the worst 
mess and the best company in London, 
into the art of walking St James's 
Street six hours a- day, and balan- 
cing the loss by the productive em- 
ployment of as many of the night at 
the Clubs, concluding with a mission 
to the Peninsula, which returned 
him with a new step in the Gazette, a 
French ball through his arm, and a 
determination to die a generalis- 
simo. 

But what are the determinations 
of men, oven of guardsmen? His 
first intelligence, on rejoining his 
fellow pvomenaders on the Campagna 
feliee of St James's Street, was, that 
fate had decided against his laurels. 
The venerable Earl, his uncle, was 
on that bed, from which the stanch- 
est devotion to the bottle, and the 
minister for the time being, could 
not save him. A fit of apoplexy had 
wound up the arrears of the physi- 
cians. Expeditious as art might be, 
nature outran her ; and before the 
most rapid and royal practitioner in 
town could prescribe a second spe- 
cific for the Earl, the world had lost 
one of its “ best of men,” aud stea- 
diest bone vivants — the Treasury one 
of its most vigorous voters, the opera 
one of its most persevering patrons, 
and Charles Montfort his only chance 
of rivalling Napoleon or Wellington. 

Charles’s father was still alive, 
and a brother stood between himself 
and the title. But an earldom in pro- 
spect^ or possibility, made him a 
more important object than he had 
been twenty-four hours before. It 
was decided, in a grand council of 
the family, that the son of so ancient 
a house was fit for better things than 
the thrust of a French bayonet A 
hmt from the Treasury, which was 


GREAT WORLD. 

solicitous of keeping up an interest 
in the family, pointed out diplomacy 
as the most natural career for the 
cadet of the noble house ; and 
Charles, with such Bighs as a King’s 
page nurtured into the guardsman 
can heave for any thing under the 
moon| wore his epaulets for the 
last time, when at Court he kissed 
Jhe King’s hand, on his appointment 
to the Secretaryship of the Tuscan 
mission. 

Nelson said, in his sailor-iike way, 

“ That he never met an Italian who 
was not a fiddler or a scoundrel.” 
— But to the honourable Charles 
Montfort, Tuscany was a bed of 
roses. Whatever the Court may 
have become during* th# last ten 
years, it was then the consummate 
scene of la belle folie . The men 
were all preux of the first distinc- 
tion, high-bred, happy, and heroic — 
the women, the perfection of grace, 
constancy, and quadrilling. All w r as 
accomplishment. Dukes led their 
own orchestras, Marchionesses pre- 
sided at the piano, Sovereign Princes 
made chansons, and premier Ba- 
rons played the trombone. The 
whole atmosphere was music. The 
influence spread from the ear to the 
heart, and the lingua Toscana re- 
quired no bocca liomana to transfuse 
into the very “ honey dew” of the 
tender passion. 

It is true, that there was not much 
severity of labour going on in this 
land of Cytliera. The envoys were 
not often compelled to forego the 
toilet for the desk, nor the beaux 
secretaires to give up their lessons 
on the guitar for the drudgery of 
copying dispatches. A i( protocol** 
would have scared the gentle state 
from its propriety ; and the arrival 
of the Mormng Post, once a week 
from London, with the account' of 
routs in which they had not shared* 
and the anticipation of dinners and 
dijeunis which they were never to 
enjoy, was the only pain which Di- 
plomacy suffered to raise a ripple 
on the tranquil surface of its soul. 

The Tuscan ladies are proverbial- 
ly the most frightful among the fe- 
males of Italy, a country to which 
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nothing but patriotic blindness, or 
poetic rapture, ever attributed the 
perfection of womanhood. But all 
the world goes to Tuscany — of all 
the Italian principalities, the one 
which offers least to the lover of the 
arts, past or present, but which has 
the softest name. Romance is the 
charm of the sex ; and all the fairest 
of the fair, of every land, tend to 
Florence, like shooting stars darting 
frpm every quarter of the hdhvens 
to the zenith. And fairest of the 
fair was the Lady Matilda Mowbray. 
The description of female beauty is« 
like the description of pictures ard 
churches, out of taste ; and, like the 
architect of old, who desired to rest 
his claims, not on his words, but on 
his performances, Lady Matilda’s 
charms are best told by what they 
effected. In the first hour after her 
display at court, the honourable 
Charles Montfort quarrelled, pro 
tempore, with the Countess Ca* ,: ssi- 
ma Caricoletta. In a week, lie con- 
fined himself to a single opera box, 
and that the Lady Matilda’s — and in a 
month, he had constituted himself 
her declared attendant, abandoned 
the Casino and five guinea points, 
drawn upon himself tne open envy 
of the cavalieri, and earned the irre- 
concilable hostility of as many duch- 
esses and countesses as would have 
made a female legion of honour. 

The Lady Matilda had not much 
in her favour — she was only young, 
animated, and beautiful. Her rivals 
were pre-eminent in rouge and ro- 
mance. The cavalieri wondered 
round all the circles, ice in hand, 
how a man of the secretary’s tact 
could contrast the brown skins, fire 
darting eyes, and solid shapes of the 
enchantresses of Florence, with the 
niaiseries of the English physiogno- 
my, with dove-like eyes, cheeks of 
rose, and the proportions of a sylph. 
But the secretary had been but six 
months in Tuscany, and that must 
account for it. His education was 
incomplete; he was still but a di- 
plomatic harbare; and he would 
still require six months to mature 
hU taste, make him see the beauties 
of a half negro skin, and worship a 
female cento of rappee, macaroni, 
and airs from the last opera. 

. But the Lady Matilda had her ad- 
mirers even among the cavalieri. 
She possessed one charm, to which 


the foreign heart has been sensitive 
in every age from Clovis, and inevery 
corner of the continent, from the 
White Sea to the Black. She was the 
mistress of five thousand pounds ster- 
ling a-year ; a sum which, when con- 
vened into any shape cognizable by 
the foreign eye, rixdollar, franc, or 
milrea, seemed infinite. She had at 
once a Polish prince at her feet, a 
Qferman sovereign, with a territory 
of a dozen square miles, and an army 
of half a regiment, honouring her 
each night with his supplication for 
her hand, in the first valsc — and an 
Ex-French count, who had been dis- 
tinguished in the runaway from 
Moscow, the runaway from Leipsic, 
and the runaway from Waterloo, 
until he had become so expert in fu- 
gitation, that he had run away from 
his creditors and his king alike, in 
Paris, and was free to exhibit his 
showy figure, and a dozen stars, at 
every ridotto, ball, and billiard-table 
hi Christendom. The Lady Matilda 
was not born a coquette ; but 

Si Who can hold a fire within his hand. 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus?" 

In this blaze of cordons, and per- 
petual glow of homage, what female 
heart, not absolutely stone, could re- 
sist a little nitrification? Besides, 
the dolce far niente , which an Eng- 
lishman devotes to the infernal gods 
every hour he remains under his 
own foggy sky, molested by the 
sight of the myriads round him, all 
busily making their way through 
life, is the Very principle of exist- 
ence under the bluest of heavens, 
and in an atmosphere which burns 
out the activity of man at the sum- 
mer heat of 150 of Reaumur. Those 
who must shut their casements at 
ten in the morning, or be roasted 
alive, find the necessity of con- 
suming the next six hours in sleep, 
and the next in paying or receiving 
the attentions due to the sex in every 
quarter of the globe. The Chevalier 
melts down the twelve desperate 
hours of his day in regulating his 
mustaches, counting his fortunes 
at Faro, ov preparing those exqui- 
site civilities of the moment, those 
impromptus faits a loisir , which es- 
tablish a lord among wits, and a wit 
among lords ; the brilliant fanfaron 
of a brilliant circle ; and among wo- 
men, the happy title of the “ most 
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dangerous of men.” With the fhirer 
portion of the earth, the natural re- 
source is a French novel, or a poodle, 
inveterate scandal, or a cabinet coun- 
cil with Madame Vaurien, the most 
celebrated marchande that ever add- 
ed loveliness to the lovely on the 
sunny side of the Apennines. 

In this world of rapture and yawn- 
ing, this central paradise of passion 
indescribable, and tediousness be- 
yond a name, the Lady Matilda was 
gradually assimilating to the clidLe. 
She had already discovered that 
English reserve was a remnant of 
the original Piet, which could not 
be abolished too soon by an aspirant 
after the graces. The Polish prince 
was found to be essential to her 
toilet ; the German potentate was 
the befct carrier of an opera-glass 
within the limits of civilisation, and 
the ex-aide-de-camp of the ex-em- 
peror was the soul of quadrilles, 
polonoises, and pas a la Turque. The 
Fair Matilda was on the point of be- 
coming a figurante of the most ardent 
quality — when Montfort stept in 
between her and this height of fo- 
reign fame. He was handsome, man- 
ly, and sincere. The heart of the 
lady recovered its right tone, like 
an instrument struck by the mas- 
ter’s hand. The foreign plating was 
found light beside the solid material 
of his honourable heart and matu- 
red understanding. The mustached 
adorers grew tiresome. Foreign 
love-malting is an art, and when the 
secret is found out, the whole affair 
is too easily ^copied to be worth ca- 
ring for. But Montfort liad not been 
long enough in the school to have 
acquired the style. He was in love, 
seriously, gravely, with his whole 
sober soul. Let the world, whether 
of St James’s or St Petersburg!), say 
what it will, this is the true victor 
after all. “ L’homrnc qui rit,” says 
Voltaire, “n’est pas dangereux.” The 
adage is true in more than politics. 
And when Montfort “ pulled his hat 
upon his brows,” forgot, like Hamlet, 
his custom of exercise, and saw this 
gentie heaven and earth but a pesti- 
lent congregation of vapours, when 
be was seen at Court only to be pro- 
nounced dull, and sat in the opera- 
box of the brilliant Condessa di Cuor’- 
ardente, like one of the carved Cu- 
pids on the back of her gilded chair, 
the English heart of the fair Ma- 
tilda pronounced him Instinctively 


the most animated of all compa- 
nions, the most intellectual of ail 
envoys, and the most promising of 
all lords and masters to be. Obso- 
lete as the phrase is, and suspicious 
as it makes the history, they were 
both prodigiously in love. 

But the denouement lingered; for 
of all passions the true one has the 
least power of the tongue. That 
member which acquires such sud- 
den fiymltics in general after a month 
of matrimony, is as generally para- 
lysed a mouth before. Montfort, 
by nature eloquent, and by habit con- 
versant* in the happiest turns of 
levee language, found his art of 
speech unable to express what bis 
footman could have told in three 
words. The Lady Matilda, the mis- 
tress of three languages, could not 
find one to say for her what lay 
before her glance in the first page 
of every novel on her dreeing- table. 
But there is a time "for all things, 
and the time for the recovery of 
their organs was at hand. 

Montfort and his fair one had met 
at a dal masque —danced together, 
supped together, put on, and taken 
off their masks together. Still the 
mysterious word which each pined 
to utter, was unpronounced, when 
the lady chaperon came to declare 
that it was the hour of retiring. The 
command was like the law of the 
Medes and Persians, and Montfort 
saw with a sigh the withdrawing 
vision of that beauty which earned 
away all his aspirations. As he was 
leaning, in the true lover-like wist- 
fulness, on the rose-wreathed ba- 
lustrades of the concert-room, his 
ea# was caught by a whisper from 
one of the attendants. "The fellow 
was hurrying ono of the fiddlers to 
get ri£ of his task, to change his 
silk draperies for a surtout, his in- 
strument for a case of pistols, and 
he on the watch at the corner of the 
Casa Doralicc. The name startled 
Montfort. The Lady Matilda ten- 
anted the f two« and -twenty marble 
salons of the Casa. ' He sprang from 
his position to seize his informant ; 
but as the crowd were gathering at 
that moment round a ' Signora with 
an irresistible voice, and a panache 
presented to her by the Autocrat of 
all the Russias he might as well 
hare charged a division of cuiras- 
siers. The valet escaped, and Monlb 
fort’s sole resource was to fly on the 
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wings of thb windto'the <$&& bd- inaston his face, and a huge "In* 
tilice. \. v ; V * \ spruck cut-and-thrust flourishing In 

C 1 Bu$ mien did * the course of his hand. 

true love tun smooth ?*’ The night This was an adventure in the esta- 

without was the molt formidable blished style. A more considerate 
contrast to the flight within. Tem- lover would have paused to asceiv 
pest in all its shapes was doing its tain whether the design was upon 
wild will, from the Zenith to the the lady’s person or her purse; 
Nadir. Thunder, lightning, and rain whether she was not carried off with 
had met* as if by general consent, to her own consent, and whether an 
celebrate their onries over the capi- intruder might not get the Inspruck 
tal of Tuscany. Cavalry, cabsiolets, fcut-and-thrust through his praecor- 
and chasseurs, all had disappeared, dia. But Montfort was in love a 
and the lover, raging with impa- VAnglaisc , which accounts for all 
tience, fear, and passion, felt how kinds of frenzies. He rushed upon 
empty a thing it is to be bu6 an am* the group, — they gathered round the 
bassador, or even that more po- leading cavalier,— some of the strag- 
tential thing, the secretary to an am- gling police came up, — a regular 
bassador. milee ensued. Pistol-shots were 

However, the lady’s danger pro- fired, sabre-cuts were exchanged ; 
hibited delay, and throwing his cloak and after a skirmish of a few mo- 
round him, he rushed into the de- ments, in which the Italians thought 
sorted streets, through ways that that they were assailed by the ma- 
might haf/e repulsed Hannibal or jesty of the fiends in person, the 
Napoleon at tne head of their braves , paroxysm finished by Montfort’ s 
and under a deluge from skies and finding the bandits fied, the street 
roofs, which left little to be filled empty, the chaperon clinging to 
up by the imagination on this side his knees, the fair Matilda breathless 
or Niagara. in his arms, and the whole drenched 

The streets of Florence at the from top to toe in sheets of imim- 
best of times share but little of the tigable rain. 

illumination of the nineteenth cen- The morning rose in poetic glory, 
turv. The little Virgins in the niches Homer’s Aurora never scattered her 
had all put out their lamps — the last roses more profusely than on the 
ray of sanctity or safety had expired skirts of the retiring storm. The 
on the first blast, through a circuit story of Montfort’s heroism, and the 
of five miles of streets, that even in lady’s escape, had run through every 
daylight make one of the most dif- boudoir before its fair tenants had 
ficult tours of Europe. An Eng- drawn out the first papillot. A 
lisliman in a foreign city, is proverb- rescue is, by all the laws of romance, 
daily of all animals the most easily an irresistible claim. In the course 
perplexed. He loses hiB way by of that memorable dav, Montfort 
nature. Montfort was no more gift- found his lost faculty or speech, the 
ed with %> “organ of direction” Lady Matilda had acknowledged his 
than the rest of his countrymen, and right to the hand which he had so 
at the first turning from the palace, gallantly preserved, and at her soiric, 
and while the flash of its hundred the whole circle of the Tuscan comme 
windows was still gleaming in his il faut presented themselves with 
eyes, he was as much astray as if renewed homage ;the German Prince 
he had bivouacked in an American andM. le Comte alone sending tlieir 
J prairie. , excuses, as “ suffering* under sudden 

But Cupid never desejts his true and severe colds.” Their indisposi- 
votaries. The Btorm which had tion was severe, for the Court Chro- 
drenched him, and the darkness nicle rapidly let out the secret The 
which had forced him to feel liis Count’s cold had taken the form of 
way from portico to portico, brought a pistol-shot in his knee, which dis- 
him full upon an overturned coach, qualified him for Mazurkas for life, 
A group of muffled figures were and the German Landgrave had, by 
found it, and the twinkle of a lan- the same unaccountable accident, 
tern in one of their hands, showed received as word-cut across his cheek, 
hUn the fair Matilda fainting on the which laid it open, and swept away 
ahoulder of a tall ruffian, with a one half of his mustaches for the rest 



ofhisdays. The nature of the night’s ee^fei Its usual eloquence in the 
adventure was now disclosed* but pa&egyrlc on the bride, the dresses, 
the agents were gone. The German the bre^cfast, and the liveries; a 
had made up* his mind to carry off royal tfijlke handed the lady to lier 
the heiress. The Count had nothing carriage* and the happy pair. drove 
to do with his time, but a great deal off amid the loudest acclamations of 
to do with his last half rouleau of the most numerous crowd that had 


Napoleons. The German offered to 
make it a whole one. The Count’s 
heroism was at his service to the 
last extremity. The affair was com* 
monplace, and before a week it wa§ 
numbered with the things that were. 

The close of that week brought a 
dispatch from England. A long, dry 
letter from a female cousin informed ^ 
him, “ by the Earl’s desire,” that he * 
was now Lord Castleton, the last 
hope of the family; his cider brother 
having died of the combined effects 
of a steeple chase and a county elec- 
tion; fatigue and the due quantity 
of popular oratory finished the work 
of Oxford port, and the champagne 
of the Clarendon. The stamina of 
the young lord were not sufficient- 
ly iron for this discipline, and the 
British empire suddenly lost a legis- 
lator. The new lord was now sum- 
moned peremptorily to England. 

Montfort was distracted at the 
news. Of his brother he had seen 
but little, and known less. But the 
decencies of sorrow once done, how 


attended, within memory, at the 
Jermyn Street side of St James’s. 

A month of rapture passed; a 
second month, singular as the tale 
may be, and the young lord was on 
the print of commencing his third. 
June fee miel, inconceivable as the 
idea is, when he received a double 
dispatch from tbe Earl and the Mini- 
stry, to tome up to town. Rinaldo 
in the bower of Armida was never 
more startled by the recollection that 
lie had still something to do in the 
world. The Earl's letter announced 
to him that he had been elected for 
one of the family boroughs; and the 
Minister’s expressed, in the blandest 
terms of office, bow signalfy his pre- 
sence on the Jirst night of the Ses- 
sion would be considered as a favour. 
Castleton flung the letters from him, 
and vowed retirement for life. But 
his Matilda forbade the resolution 
like a heroine, and offered to accom- 
pany him instantly into the very 
focus of ambitious politics, Downing 
Street, if such should be the neces- 


was he to leave his beltesoro behind? sides of a lord and a legislator. 
The lady herself settled the question Resistance to reason and smiles to- 
at once. She would marry him, — gether was useless, and the bowers 
when and where lie pleased. “ In and fields were left behind with 
Florence then,” exclaimed the lover, many a regret, but with Roman firm- 
M happiness cannot come too soon.” — ness; a long adieu was bade to streams 
“ In England.” sighed the lady, “ for and groves, and before the time so 
I am determined in alf things, in anxiously appointed by the Minister, 
mind and in marriage, to be English.” the trav elllng -carriage-and-four of 
The sentiment raised her higher than thq married lovers was delving its 
ever in the Englishman’s heart ; “ In way through the solid Atmosphere 
England be it then.” The carriages of London. 

were ordered, the passports sealed, Castletou's qualities were known 
the farewells made, the couriers on to the headers of office, and seldom 
horseback, and in twelve hours, the as the emergencies of Tuscan diplo- 
chaperon, the lady, the lover, and macy called on energies ot a higher 
a whole caravan of whiskered valets kind than the transmission of the 
and chaperoned femmes de chambre, Diario , or the folding, of a letter, 
were whirling on the noble road to yet a mao of talent .will even fold 
Gonoa, the Comice, Nice, — and that Ids letter in a way different from a 
city where all the roads of the world dunce. His communications, on his 
meet, the city of cities, — London. arrival, relative to Italian affairs, had 

The marriage was happy, under all given a striking impression or his 
its circumstances. The weather was intelligence, ana the result was. a 
summer, the season was the eHte of note froth the Premier, requesting 
a London winter, the ceremony was him to propose the Address. . 
performed by an archbishop, the ThiB request it was next to impos- 
equipages were built by the royal sible to decline* He showed tne 
roachipaker, the MomCftg Post ex- note to the partner of all his secrets, 
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apdjihe confirmed, him in his ac- 
apce £ . He spoke die Address, 
wm complimented by both sides of 
the House on its manliness and elo- 
quence. The leader of Opposition 
” regretted that such abilities should 
have embarked in a cause so fatal 
to all the principles of the Constitu- 
tion.” The Premier silently shook 
him by the hand. The subordinates 
of the Ministry crowded round him 
with their congratulations, and as he 
passed through the lobby, Ms ear 
fed on a buzz which passed into his , 
heart of hearts. From that day forth, 
Castleton was a politician. t 

Time flics, and neither Aon nor 
Ministries can escape its rules, as 
it passes by. The Session turbu- 
lent, the debates anxious, the Oppo- 
sition stronger than ever. Castle- 
ton spoke often, and well. But 
while he was buckling on his armour 
for the national cause, retorting logic 
by logic, r mid« earning hear hims in- 
numerable from the Treasury bencn, 
where was theLady Matilda? — sitting 
alone, blinding her bright eye s with 
the last dreary novel, and longing to 
see the first grey light through the 
windows, which announced the hour 
of the division. 

Castleton came duly home, but it 
was after a night of feverish excite- 
ment, with a pallid cheek and falter- 
ing tongue, to hurry, after a few 
words of kindness, to his chamber, 
and there linger out the day unsee- 
ing and unseen but by his wife, or 
perhaps his physician. 

The lady remonstrated in vain. — 
His constant reply was, that lie owed 
a duty to his country which it would 
be unmanly not to fulfil. The JJes- 
sion would.be over in a week, and 
then for the country, Matilda, and 
happiness again. 

The week passed, but the Session 
had only grown more perplexed The 
debates were now perpetual, and 
Castleton’ a assistance was felt to be 
of so much value, that even his day 
was broken in upon br frequent 
summonses to Downing Street. On 
his return one morning after a de- 
bate of peculiar agitation, he found 
Matilda with her head resting on the 
table, beside which she haa passed 
the night. She was asleep, and as 
he stepped softly towards her— the 
morning light fell on her features 
with a gleam 90 pallid, that he thought 
rshe was actually dead or dying, lie 


raised her in terror, and saw then 
for the first time the full effect that 
this watching and anxiety had pro- 
duced on lior young beauty. 

« Wc must go to the country at 
once, Matilda,” said he, pressing her 
pale cheek to his bosom ; “ this life 
does not suit either of us. Before 
to-morrow morning, we must be 
many a mile from this spot of perpe- 
tual fever.” Matilda was all delight 
gt the thought. 

At dinner, a note marked “ most 
private and confidential,” was hand- 
ed to him. It was from the Minister, 
requestinghis “immediate presence.” 
He found the great man in a state of 
serious agitation. “ Lord Castleton,” 
said he, “ I have no reserves with 
you ; a man of your honour is made 
to be trusted. That pitiful fellow,” 
and he named one of the most bust- 
ling members of his cabinet, “ is en- 
deavouring to outwit us. I have cer- 
tain knowledge that he is at this mo- 
ment making terms with the enemy, 
and that if we suffer him to remain 
among us another night, wherever 
the disgrace may lie, the fall will be 
ours.” Castleton “ fully agreed with 
the view which his lordship had ta- 
ken — he had long 6ecn that a game 
was going on, and he had only want- 
ed the Minister’s permission to ex- 
pose it.” 

The Premier half embraced him. 
“ You have now my full permission,” 
was the answer ; “ and that you may 
execute this act no less of justice 
than of public good with the more 
weight, my colleagues have come 
to a determination to request your 
acceptance of his office.” 

Castleton recoiled. The recollec- 
tion of his promise Hashed across 
him; he declined the appointment, 
“ high as it was, and gratifying to all 
his feelings.” 

But the Minister had too strong an 
interest in the question, to be repul- 
sed by what he considered as mere 
political coquetry* The discussion 
lasted for a considerable time, during 
which Castleton was beaten from 

E oint to point, until, nothing loath, 
e yielded, and walked home that 
night to communicate to Matilda that 
she was the wife of a Secretary of 
State. 

The appointment justified the Mi- 
nister’s sagacity. Castleton, assisted 
by the impression of his new official 
rank, produced a powerful effect in 
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the Hotose. The intriguer was the 
first to feel the change; and the in- 
dignant lashing which he received on 
the first attempt to defend and re- 
criminate, put him out of the pale at 
once. Real talent is inevitably de- 
veloped by the occasion, and the 
Secretary, in a short time, equally 
surprised his friends and enemies by 
his skill, activity, and force in de- 
bate. The tide now rapidly turned, 
and he had the honour of steering 
the lucky vessel of the Ministry into 
harbour. Opposition relaxed, and 
the Session closed with a triumphant 
majority for Ministers. 

But what had become of the Se- 
cretary’s lady meanwhile ? A change 
had been wrought upon her still 
more signal than upon her ambitious 
lord. Her public rank had now pla- 
ced her in the front of fashion. As 
the wife of one of the most prominent 
members of the Cabinet, she too had 
her “ public duties to perform,” her 
levees, patronages,hcr receptions. The 
court, the opera, and the petit soupei\ 
the most select of the select, an ad- 
mission to which constituted of itself 
a title to the first society, and was 
the object of as much canvassing, 
and the source of as much jealousy, 
as the most distinguished honours of 
the state ; and a perpetual round of 
amusements half official, and politics 
half pleasure, occupied every hour 
of the fair Matilda; still the watcher 
of the dawn, but no longer the pale, 
the pensive, or the solitary; but the 
high-rouged, the high-toned, and the 
highly-surrqpnded leader of those by 
whom every thing elsd^is led, the 
beaux and beauties of the land. 

The current of public affairs ran 
on prosperously, and Castleton was 
now openly named as the inevitable 
successor to the premiership on the 
first vacancy. He sat at the full ban- 
quet of power. He was ambitious, 
and every object that could awake or 
reward the ambition of man was 
within his grasp. But there were 
times when he felt that the spirit 
longs for simpler, yet not less sub- 
stantial luxuries; and in the very 

S roudest hours of office, with am- 
assadors crowding round him, and 
the fate of kingdoms all but depend- 
ing on his will, he has found him- 
self thinking of the fields and streams, 
tne quiet meals, and the pleasant 
vox* XXXI, NO, CLXXXIX. 


evenings, which he had forfeited for 
this fiery whirl of heart and brain. 

The image of his wife, too, as he 
had seen her in their retirement, 
young, lovely, and fond, rose up to 
add at once beauty and melancholy 
to the picture. But where was she 
at that moment? — in the centre of the 
most heartless, nay, the most hazard- 
ous, life. The latter idea was reject- 
ed at once. Yet, if the thought was 
accidental, it reverted with new 
powjr. Some rumours at the Clubs, 
too, recurred paiufully to his mind. 
He was inflexibly secure that the 
heart qf the woman whom he had so 
thoroughly known, and so sincerely 
loved, could not suffer even a thought 
injurious to his feelings. Yet the 
thought would recur. To drive all 
suspicion from his mind, he plunged 
into business with more avidity than 
ever. 

One night as he was^returning 
from a debate, protracted to an unu- 
sually late hour, a shower drove hirn 
into one of the Clubs in Pall-Mall, 
where he had been an absentee until 
his face was forgotten. Throwing 
himself into a corner beside the fire, 
he took up a newspaper, and was ro- 
ving over the Ukraine, and following 
the fates of a Tartar incursion, when 
he heard bis lady’s name pronounced, 
and in something of a peculiar tone. 
The voice proceeded from a party 
lingering over their concluding bot- 
tle at the further end of the room. 

The observation, be it what it 
might, found an answerer in one of the 
guests, who exclaimed theatrically, 

“ Be thou as pure as snow, as chaste as 
ice, 

Tliou canst not escape caluymy !” 

“ Calumny, none whatever !” was 
the reply. “ But let the thing be 
true it may, what else can you ex- 
pect* from the nature of the case? 
Here is a pretty woman, a veTy pret- 
ty woman, with as much money as 
she can spend, with rank, and every 
thing that trank can give, to make a 
pretty woman play the deuce.” 

“ While my lord plays * the Care- 
less Husband,*” interrupted another. 

The point was considered worth* a 
laugh, and the laugh was fully given. 

“ Yet not so much f the Careless 
Husband,’ ” said another, as the 
Fool of Quality.* Here is now what is 
a 
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called & man of talents* and 1 fairly 
allow him the possession. He is, in 
feet, a fellow of great public powers; 
and yet, while he is haranguing away 
by the hour, convincing, explaining, 
and certainly giving Opposition as 
much to do as they can manage, he 
leaves his house open to every lord- 
ling, guardsman, or foreign puppy, 
that takes the trouble to pay his de- 
voirs.” 

“But can lie help it ?” observed 
some one. | 

“ Not without making himself ri- 
diculous. Jealousy of any kind is 
out of fashion, but jealousy in a Se- 
cretary of State would set the world 
a-laughing. No, the man must submit 
to his fate. If he must be pinned 
to the desk all day, and to Parlia- 
ment all night — if he must have 
separate meals, separate equipages, 
separate friends, and separate beds 
—the connequ^ence is as plain as the 
sun at mid-noon, which either of the 
parties so seldom has an opportunity 
of seeing.” 

“ Come, you are too hard upon the 
world,” said a would-be moralist. 
“ The lady has exhibited no decided 
penchant , and, in that case, the more 
adorers the safer.” 

“Yes, as in a multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety,” said another, 
laughing — “ A proverb which has as 
little of the practical in it, as any in 
the whole round of human wisdom. 
Why, I could name half-a-dozen, 
horse, foot, and dragoons, who carry 
on a regular fire of sentimentality 
with her ladyship, are as essential to 
her as her waiting-maid, who swear 
that they could carry her off to Scot- 
land or Kamschatka, in a twisf of 
their mustaches.” 

Castleton sprung on his feet; 
and was about to rush upon the 
throat of the speaker. But a mo- 
ment’s recollection checked him. He 
stood in an agony, that need not have 
been envied by the criminal on the 
gibbet. His head grew- dizzy, his 
eyes grew dim. He hastily swallow- 
ed a glass of water that stood beside 
him, or he must have fainted. When 
he had recovered, the party, disturb- 
ed by his movement, had separated, 
^and gone down stairs. 

* He reached home. It was a night 
of gala. Lady Castleton had given 
a masquerade, to which the whole 
beau monde had pressed in a levee 
en masse. All London had been ra- 


ving of it for the last month. The 
choice of costumes, the hopes of get- 
ting tickets, the terror of not getting 
them, the showy anticipations of a 
fancy ball, given by the most showy 
leader of the exclusive world, had 
kept the pillows of the fair and noble 
restless ; or, as Johnson says, on a 
scarcely more anxious occasion, the 
amnesty at the Restoration, “ awoke 
the flutter of innumerable bosoms.” 
The night came ; the ball was given ; 
and the master of the mansion en- 
tered his house with no more know- 
ledge of the proceedings under its 
roof than if he had dropped from the 
moon. 

No man at least could have been 
less in the temper to enjoy the festi- 
vity. The glare and glitter, the mul- 
titude, every thing round him over- 
powered his eye and feelings alike, 
and, after an attempt to exchange 
civilities with a few of the persons 
who had been fortunate enough to 
establish a position on the. landing- 
place, he retired to his chamber and 
threw himself on the sofa — which he 
had not pressed for a fortnight of 
oratory and diplomacy — to get rid of 
the world and its revellers, and fall 
asleep, for once, without caring for 
“ the Division.” 

But to sleep was impossible. The 
conversation at the club-room came 
with fresh keenness upon his mind. 
A domino, one of the dozen changes, 
which the spirit of his fair wife was 
to undergo during the night, had, by 
some accident made its way into his 
apartment j^lie flung it over him, and 
hurried down, and figured among the 
bacchanals and bashaws, shepherd- 
esses ofthe Alps, and suitors wrapped 
up to the chin in their silks and turs 
oi Doria and Dandolo. For the mo- 
ment Castleton determined to enjoy 
the scene. But he found himself 
unconsciously looking for the lady 
of the fete, and at length asked a su- 
perb Spanish cavalier, lounging in 
stately idleness over his sherbet, 
whether Lady Castleton had yet 
made her appearance among the 'mas- 
quers. “ I presume, not till supper,” 
was the Don’s easy answer, “ her 
ladyship is too ‘ supreme bon ton ’ to 
appear in the m£le'e, that she sets 
dancing and yawning here. Besides* 
after all, it depends on the reigning 
chevalier whether she appears at all.” 

Castleton gave an involuntary start. 
The Don* pleased with having some* 
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thing to say, &hd some one to listen smote his eye ; he threw himself Into 
to it, disburdened his soul. “ Her one of those recesses, that, covered 
ladyship is a beauty and a belle ; but with shrubs and flowers, make the lit- 
where are the advantages of either, tie temporary retreats of the guests 
unless they are enjoyed ? She loves for coolness and air. 
admiration, as every fine woman does. A picture of Lady Castleton, hung 

It is paid to her as every fine woman in the alcove, caught his glance, ft 
receives it, by right divine ; and if, had been painted in her Tuscan ex- 
within a month or a minute, she shall cursion ; and the costume, the loveli- 
take a trip to the continent, under ness, and the look of innocent ani- 
the protection of her Polish Coui\t, riiation, instantly brought back the 
or retire to the soft solitudes of the whole scene. “ Why/’ he almost 
lakes, under the guidance of her audibly exclaimed, “are we not now 
Colonel of the Blues, the whole as we were then ? Or why am, I 
matter will be, as you know, scion «, now the husband of a gaudy, glitter- 
les reyles.” ing thiflg, with a heart for none, or 

Castleton’s inmost feelings were foi* all; turning my house into a 
wrung by this unconscious torment- caravansary, arid giving my name to 
or. That the man to whom so many be scoffed at by every coxcomb who 
knees bowed, that the Noble, that will condescend to waste an hour up- 
the leader of the leading interests of on her extravagant entertainments? 
the State, should thus degenerate And yet, is it not the nature of woman 
into the subject of a sneer among the to be fond and faithful, until she is 
tritlers of society, was a sting to his cast off from her natural iffotcction ? 
proud heart. But that the sneer Have I done the duty which I owed 
should be fastened on him in that to her weakness ? Have I not given 
relation, where every man feels most up to office the time and the thoughts, 
sensitively, and where he had once that in common gratitude, if not in 
fixed all his hopes of personal hap- common justice, I ought to have 
piness, was au agony. Still he paused, given to a being who trusted herself. 
To find out his wife instantly, to de- her fortune, and her hopes of happy 
dare his indignation at the career and honourable life to me, in pre- 
whicli she was running, to expel with ference to all mankind ?” The medi- 
tlie most marked ignominy, on the tation was broken off by the sound of 
spot, the whole train of parasites or voices on the other side of the little 
lovers, or under whatever title they screen of shrubs ; the voices rose 
brought his wife’s fair fame into the gradually from a whisper, and CastJe- 

S ublic mouth, was his first impulse, toil heard their words before lie 
lut then his knowledge of human could distinguish the tones of the 
nature told him how little insight he speakers. The topic was the very 
should gain "into the rea£ state of the one which had just occupied him- 
case, by this public explosion ; how self. One of the party was evidently 
irretrievable he would make the urging the other to some hazardous 
offence ; nay, how possible it was step, by arguments drawn from the 
that the whole was the mere thought- remissness of a husband. The reply 
less complaisance of a gay and love- was half serious, half gay, but the 
ly woman, with the supposed neces- badinage of the lady seemed only to 
sides of her position at the head of encourage the gentleman to presume 
fashionable life. His purpose soft- further, until he ended with a direct 
cned, her beauty rose before him, proposition to fly from the roof of a 
the homefelt enjoyment of those husband who palpably neglected her, 
hours, when party had not checked or probably was anxious only to urge 
the current of domestic life, to pour her, by this open insult, to break 
the whole force of his head and their mutual chain. The proposal 
heart among the rocks and precipices was received in silence, which seem- 
of public life, recurred with a self- ed the silence of consent; but jt was 
accusing sensation to his memory. soon evident that it was the silence 
The air of the splendid saloon, of indignation. The lady reproached 
vast as it was, suddenly felt hot, in- the tempter with the folly which had 
tolerably hot, to this sufferer under made him construe the common 
the fever of the mind. The glare of acquiescences of fashionable me 
wh* innumerable lights vexed and into crime f and declaring that sue 
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would instantly denounce the of- 
fender to her husband, attempted to 
Withdraw. 

“ Your husband !” was the answer, 
" and where will you look for him ? 
If truth must be told, is it not no- 
torious, that you are as much separ- 
ated from each other, as if you were 
already divorced; that lie pursues 
one mistress. Ambition, or perhaps 
twenty other mistresses more name- 
less, and leaves you to solitude and 
neglect ? How often in the last month 
have you seen the face of* the hus- 
band to whom you profess yourself 
so much attached? Bound j*)u may 
be, but attached, pardon me, is to- 
tally impossible. 9 * 

No reply followed ; the indigna- 
tion had given way to tears. “ Come,” 
said the tempter, “ let those tears 
be the last that you shall ever 
shed under this roof. All is ready 
to conveyiyou, from the house of a 
cold-blooded and careless tyrai.t, 
who, before all the world, treats you 
with a contempt not to be endured 
by youth, birth, and beauty, and con- 
vey you where you will be received 
with honour, and treated with the 
homage due to loveliness and Lad y 
Castleton.” 

“ Villain ! let loose my hands !” 
were the only words that Castleton 
could hear, before he had burst 
through the screen, and stood before 
the astonished pair. The gentleman 
was the identical French Ex-Count, 
who two years before, in the streets 
of Florence, had received Castleton’s 
pistol shot, and who, with the double 
object of gratifying his revenge, and 
of carrying off the handsome* settle- 
ment of the handsome heiress, had 
availed himself of the first moment 
of his recovery, to ask passports for 
England, and present him self^at her 
ladyship’s levee. The Couqt was a 
dancer no rribre, for the pistol ball 
had spoiled his talent' In that direc- 
tion, but he made charades; sung ' 
canzonettes; played the guitar, and 
was a Freftchman^ ! qualifications 
which are found irresistible with the 
sex, and which naturally authorized 
him to think hitnself Indispensable 
to the brilliant lady ^ of the Minister, 
and fts they have done tq a host of 
brilliant ladies, who having spent 
six months beyond the Channel, are 
thenceforth entitled to feel the ex- 
quisite superiority of the foreign 
gfracqs* But in the present instance 


the Count had calculated too rapidly; 
and the lady, who had indulged him 
with her smiles, was perfectly sur- 
prised at the accomplished stranger’s 
expecting more than smiles. She had 
flung him from her, with a sincerity, 
that perfectly surprised the French- 
man in turn. He was a ruffian, and 
would probably have dragged her 
reluctant ladyship to the chaise and 
pair, which he had waiting for the 
rfcsult of his argument, but Castle- 
ton’s sudden presence put an end to 
this portion of the plan; and the 
Count had scarcely begun to make a 
speech, “accounting for appearances 
in the most satisfactory manner,” 
when the indignant husband’s grasp 
was on his throat. The struggle was 
brief, but it was effective. Castleton 
wasstrong,butif hehad possessed hut 
the nerves of an infant, his towering 
indignation would have given him 
vigour. To drag the offender through 
the saloon would have been tedious, 
and have attracted attention. The 
alternative was the window, and 
through the window was llung the 
Count. It was, fortunately for his 
limbs, not high, and it opened into 
the garden. He alighted in great 
astonishment, and, in a whirlwind of 
sacres , made solitary use of that 
post-chaise which was to have carried 
along with him the matchless “ mis- 
tress of his soul,” and restorer of 
his fallen finances, and took the 
Dover road, inventing epigrams on 
the country, fierce enough to make 
England wish herself at the bottom 
of the sea. ^ • 

Castleton turned to his lady. lie, 
too; had his share of astonish rneut ; 
he had expected a contrite speech, 
clasped hands, and a flood of tears. 
He saw none of the three. But the 
lady laughed ; as far as hienseance 
will suffer sq rude a thing as laugh- 
ter to derapge the etiquette of a high- 
born physiognomy. She extended 
to him one of the fairest possible 
hands. “ You seem to be horribly 
angry with the Count, my dear 
lord,” said she, “ but, ]ie is excusable 
from the manners of his country. I 
hope you have broke none of my 

E or admirer’s limbs. He must live 
his talents, and if you disfigure 
n,he will be excluded from giving 
lessons on the guhar to any woman 
of fashion.” 

Her husband listened in undis* 
semble# wrath, <* Madam/’ be at 
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length exclaimed, “ am I to believe 
my senses? Can this tone be seri- 
ous? It would better become you 
to fall on your knees, and thank 
Heaven for having saved you from 
the miseries of a life, the most con- 
temptible, the most wretched, and 
the most hateful that can fall to the 
lot of a human being.” He turned to 
leave her — he gave a last glance. She 
still smiled. “ I beg but one thing, 
my dear lord,” said she, once mole 
holding out the lovely hand ; “ if those 
can be your real sentiments, that you 
will keep them as private as pos- 
sible. They are totally tramontane y 
in this part of the world, however 
they may exist in Westminster,. At- 
tentions from all men are considered 
a natural tribute on their part, to wo- 
men of a certain rank ; and to refuse 
them, would be an absolute breach 
of decorum on ours. At least, these 
are the lessons which I understand 
to be essential to the leaders of so- 
ciety ; and as your lordship ha 9 been 
too much occupied by higher pur- 
suits, to care what I learned, or who 
were my teachers, 1 have only avail- 
ed myself of such instructions as 
make the law of fashion.” 

“ And this is your ladyship’s de- 
termination,” said Castleton, sternly. 

“ Certainly, until your lordship 
shall condescend to teach me bet- 
ter,” said the lady, sportively. Her 
husband, without look or word more, 
quitted the apartment. The lady re- 
joined her guests, was more ani- 
mated, more brilliant, and more ad- 
mired than ever — was the soul of 
every thing gay and graceful, till the 
morning sun, breaking in through 
curtains and casements, began to 
make those discoveries in exhausted 
complexions and dilapidated ringlets, 
which drive beauty to her couch, 
saw the last fairy foot glide pver the 
last semblance of the chalked lilies 
and roses on her Honrs, heard the 
last clang of the last steeds over the 
pavfe of her court-yard, and then re- 
tired to her chamber, to take a mi* 
mature of her husband from its. case, 
andweep over it, and sleep with it 
hid in her bosom. * 

The season flourished still, and 
Lady Castleton was now more in- 
contestably than ever, the. sovereign 
of the season. Her f6tes were de- 
corated by more counts, ambassa- 
dors, and lords of principalities, from 
Siberia to the Seine, than any within 


memory. In the midst of this glory, 
she herself was the guiding star, the 
most glittering where all was bright ; 
but the rouge covered a cheek which 
was growing paler and paler, and 
the jewels covered a bosom filled 
with pangs, that the envied possess- 
or of all this opulence felt preying on 
her existence. 

Castleton had turned to his old 
career with still more activity and 
success. His mind, once at rest upon 
the if ibject of Lady Castletou’s fame, 
and feeling that he might confide in 
her honour, if he had lost her heart, 
he determined to forget domestic 
cares in the whirl of public life. Dis- 
tinctions now flowed in upon him ir- 
repressibly, as they do upon the fa- 
vourites of Fortune. A new step in 
the peerage only ushered in his Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious commands, 
“ that he should lay the basis of a 
new administration.” Ip another 
week he was PremieV. He had now 
attained the height for which lie had 
panted ; but lie bad now attained all 
that once brightened the future, and 
lie feelingly discovered the truth, 
that hope is essential even to the vi- 
gour of ambition. In the loftiness of 
his public rank, he experienced the 
common sensation of all men who 
have nothing more to gain, and whose 
anxieties now turn ou what they 
have to lose* In the full blaze of 
prosperity, he felt chillness of heart 
growing upon him. To his own 
wonder, the generous, the daring, 
the ardent aspirant, was gradually 
Withering into the suspicious, the 
anxious, and the stern possessor of 
power. The discovery pained him 
still more than it surprised him. He 
had now been for somfe months ha- 
bitually estrafigbd from home; and 
the newspapers* in their notices of 
rout? and concerts, alone gave him 
the intimation that his establishment 
was splendid as ever, his mansion 
still the temple of the great and tlje 
fair, and his lady the presiding priest- 
ess of thd temple. An involuntary 
sigh broke front him, as the memory 
of gentler days came across his mind. 
He would have thrown off the chains 
of office, of which he now felt no- 
thing but the weight; the gilding had 
long lost all its temptation to bis eye. 
But “ national emergencies, the will 
of a sovereign, the necessity °*,} ce fP m 
injr Administration together, tne 
cloud of reasons that gather over the 
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understating When we are yet ir- 
resolute ih the right, bewildered 
even the strong mind of the Minister. 

He was roused from one of those 
meditations, by his valet's announ- 
cing that he would be too late for 
the “ dra wing-room.” It was the last 
of the season, and he must attend. 
With a heavy and an irritated heart, 
he obeyed the tyranny of etiquette, 
and drove to St James’s. 4 Nothing 
could be more gracious than his re- 
ception ; but while he was in theory 
sunshine of royal conversation, a 
face passed him that obliterated even 
the presence of royalty. It w$s pale 
and thin, through all the artifices of 
dress. No magnificence could dis- 
guise the fact, that some secret grief 
was feeding on the roses there. The 
face was still beautiful and beaming, 
but the lustre of the eye was dim. it 
was Lady Castleton. Both bowed, 
and a liun%d word was exchanged, 
they passed otit of the circle toge- 
ther, and returned to their home to- 
gether. The phenomenon excited 
more astonishment than a treaty be- 
tween the Knights of Malta and the 
Algerines. It was the universal to- 
pic of the evening. The next day, 
the fact transpired that Lord and 
Lady Castleton had sent their apolo- 
gies to the noble mansions at which 
they were respectively to have dined, 
and were surmised to have even dined 
t&te-n-ttte. Expectation was now 
fully afloat, and the news followed 
that a succession of equipages had 
started from his lordship’s mansion 
at an early hour on the day after the 
drawing-room. Blit one wonder more 
was to be completed, and the wonder 
came — the announcement to the 
Peers and C Commons that a new Mi- 
nistry was about to be formed, “ the 
Lord Castleton having, frojn ill 
health, resigned.” The reason was, 
like the friar’s beard in Rabelais, 
partly the work of nature, and partly 
of convenience. The Premier’s frame 
had been sinking under the anxieties 
of his mind, and if ho had delayed 
his retirement from office a year 
longer, it must have closed with a 
retirement into his grave. 

Castleton and his lovely lady were 
forgotten in an eternity of three 
months; and as his lordship was no 
Meltonian, nor her ladyship the pre- 
sident of a mission for teaching the 
peasantry to preach in the unknown 
tongue, they thus threwaway the natu- 
ral means of keeping their names alive. 


They remained in their exile for 
the intermediate period of five years, 
under the unimaginable penalties 
of a noble mansion, a lovely land- 
scape round them, a grateful tenant- 
try, and a life full of the diversified 
occupations of intelligent minds, de- 
termined to do what good they can 
in their day. At the end of the five 
years they returned to London, on 
their way to a summer tour among 
tlifc glories of the Swiss Alps. Time 
had made formidable inroads among 
their circle. The beauties had be- 
come blues,' and the blues bad be- 
1 come card-players, critics, and gor- 
go,ns. Nine-tenths of the lady's ac- 
quaintances had become terrible be- 
yond all power of the toilet. 

His lordship’s friends had felt the 
common fate, in the shape of loss of 
office, or loss of money ; claret had 
extinguished some — gout bad made 
an example of others — and a new 
Parliament had so unfortunately ex- 
empted others from the duty of tend- 
ing the public interests, that they 
had summarily crossed the British 
Channel, to study ways and means 
of their own. 

Castleton was in the primo of life 
and health, and was rustic enough 
to think the tininess of the country 
more wholesome, and even more inte- 
resting, than any number of nights 
spent between the House and the 
Clubs. His lady was now the mo- 
ther of four children, wild and lovely 
as the wild flowers of their native 
meadows. She had recovered her 
beauty ; no factitious colour was now 
required to give the rose or lily to 
one of the finest countenances of wo- 
man. She had the health of the mind. 
Her spirit was not now wasted in 
dashing at midnight over a crowd of 
sumptuous and weary revellers;— 
hers was the lamp that threw its sa- 
cred light over the sacredness of 
home. She honoured her husband 
for his talents, liis acquirements, and 
his fame, but she loved him for his 
heart. He had made a high sacrifice 
for her ; and she was proud of him 
and the sacrifice. Neither count nor 

E rince was now found essential to 
er existence. Her husband’s praise 
was worth the incense of a kneeling 
circle of sovereigns. Castleton was 
an English husband to her; she was 
an English wife to him, and the name 
includes all the names of love, ho- 
nour, and happiness. 
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Revolutionary Concession -*■ -ZVew J3&7/. 


It was this day twelve months 
that this course of papers on Parlia- 
mentary Reform and the French Re- 
volution began. At that period* all 
the journals, and a. great proportion 
of the people of this country, were 
unanimous in favour of the French 
convulsion; and a large majority, if! 
point of numbers at least, were in- 
clined to expect public tranquillity, 
general satisfaction, increased pros- 
perity, and renovated vigour, from 
the infusion of popular power into 
the ancient veins ot the British Con- 
stitution. 

Foreseeing the disastrous conse- 
quences which must inevitably en- 
sue from the prevalence of such ab- 
surd and unfounded illusions, we 
applied ourselves vigorously to stem 
the torrent; never expecting, in- 
deed, that any single efforts could at 
once effect any considerable change 
in public opinion ; but confident that 
Truth would gradually assert its as- 
cendant over Falsehood, and that in 
the end the truth of the principles 
we advocated wouldbecoine obvious 
to the most prejudiced of mankind. 
With this view, we endeavoured, in 
a series of papers, to illustrate the 
fundamental principles which go- 
vern sucluquestions, which may be 
summed up in the following propo- 
sitions : — 

1. That the late French Revolu- 
tion, like every other sudden change 
in government brought about by po- 
pular force, was a calamity of the 
deepest kind, which threatened a 
grievous series of misfortunes to 
that unhappy country, and promised 
to retard for a very long period, in 
every European state, the progress 
of real freedom. That it was not, 
like our Revolution in 1688, a na- 
tional movement, headed by the 
higher classes, and in effecting which 
the different bodies of the state re- 
tained their respective places, and 
were kept in subordination to the 


requisite authority ; but ft violent 
convulsion, in which the lowest 
classes at once subverted the high- 
est. and the mob of Paris re-assu- 
its fatal revolutionary ascend- 
ant over the rest of France. That 
from such a catastrophe, nothing but 
' weafciess in government, vacillation 
in council, and anarchy in the na- 
tion, could be anticipated ; and that 
the first and greatest sufferers from 
such a state of things would he the 
very lower orders, by whose Infatua- 
ted ambition it had been occasioned.* 

2. That in solving the difficult 
question, of how to deg^tarith a na- 
tion in a state of rcTorming or revo- 
lutionary excitement, the only me- 
thod is to afford the utmost redress 
to every real and experienced gfie« 
vance, but to resist steadily all the 
advances of democratic, ambition; 
that inattention to complaints found- 
ed upon real suffering is as fatal an 
error, as concession to revolutionary 
fervour ; and both tended equally to 
plunge the nation into the horrors of 
anarchy ; the first, by causing them 
to brood over unredressed wrongs 
—the last, by awakening in their 
minds the insatiable passion for de- 
mocratic power, f 

3. That in considering the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, it was 
above all things necessary to await 
a period of coolness and modera- 
tion; that such a temper of mind 
could not be expected, while the 
transports consequent on the French 
Revolution continued; and therefore 
the subject should not be broached 
till those transports had subsided, 
and the real consequences of the 
change yi the neighbouring kingdom 
had developed themselves ; and con- 
sequently, that any Ministry would 
have the fate of the country to an- 
swer for, who, at such an excited 
moment, should throw into it the ad- 
ditional firebrand of democratic am- 
bition.:): 
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4. That the passion for democratic 
power* like every other passion which 
agitates the human breast, is insa- 
tiable, and becomes more violent, 
the more it is indulged, and there- 
fore that it is chimerical to expect 
that any concessions made to that de- 
sire can have any other effect, than 
rendering the discontent and fury 
among the classes excluded fiom 
the legislation more violent; that, 
therefore, if change on a consider- 
able scale is once begun, it is im|%>s- 
sible it can be stopped short ot uni- 
versal suffrage, by any other method 
than the sanguinary and unanswer- 
able force of military despotism. 
That the power of the people, so far 
from diminishing of late years in the 
legislature, has been steadily and pro- 
gressively increasing, and is already, 
without any reform, more than a 
match For the influence of the Crown 
and the #^is toe racy put together ; 
and therefore that it is utterly im- 
possible that any great change in the 
constitution can have a beneficial 
effect, because, if it makes any con- 
siderable addition to the power of 
the people, it must at once subvert 
the constitution; if it does pot, it will 
increase the existing discontent, by 
awakening desires aud expectations 
which were not destined to be real- 
ized.* 

5. That at all events, whatever 
change is introduced, should be gra- 
dual and progressive in its operation, 
experience having proved in every 
age that constitutions suddenly form- 
ed are ephemeral in their duration, 
and those alone arc destined to en- 
dure for ages, which, like those of 
Rome and Britain,have slowly arisen 
with the wants of successive gene- 
rations^ 

6. That of all the methods of pre- 
serving the public peace durinf re- 
volutionary fervour, the most dhi- 
merical and fatal is the institution 
of clubs and national guards. That 
from the former, all the horrors and 
atrocities of the first Frem l^He volu- 
tion directly emauated ; and from the 
latter, the fiercest and most sanguin- 
ary of their civil conflicts: that the 
National Guard invariably failed at 
the critical moment, aud witnessed, 
without a struggle, devastation, blood- 


shed, and horrors, unparalleled since 
the beginning of the world ; and that 
this was always to be expected from 
a domestic force so constituted du- 
ring the unhappy periods of civil 
dissension ; because it shared in the 
passions of the different classes ot 
citizens of which it was composed, 
and was itself as much divided as 
the inhabitants whom it was intend- 
ed to protc'cRf; 

AH1 these principles were laid down, 
and^ illustrated by historical refer- 
ences, before the dissolution of the 
late Parliament; before the first de- 
late on the Reform Bill; while as 
yet England was free from revolu- 
tionary convulsion, ami her cities had 
not been lighted by popular confla- 
gration. Were we actuated by the 
malice of demons, we should feel a 
malignant satisfaction at the extra- 
ordinary proof which subsequent 
events have given to the very letter 
of the truth of all these principles. 
We do not pretend to the gift of pro- 
phecy, but only to the results ot pa- 
tient historical research. It is in the 
book of history that we looked for 
“ the shadows which coining events 
cast before,” and in the lessons of 
historic experience, that we have 
sought to portray the mirror of fu- 
ture fate. The reformers have adopt- 
ed the opposite course; they have 
rejected the “ old Almanack” with 
all its contents, and put to sea with- 
out either rudder or compass, in the 
midst of a tempestuous gale ; and the 
nation is astonished that they arc 
drifting upon the breakerg! 

It is hard tcT say whether the pro- 
gress of events in France or Eng- 
land has most strongly demonstrated 
the enormous peril of the course 
upon which the Reformers have pe- 
rilled the national existence. The 
pressure of domestic danger, the ra- 
pid succession of subjects of interest 
m our own island, have withdrawn 
our attention from the tragedy which 
is approaching its catastrophe on the 
Continent; but the recurrence of a 
new year naturally suggests some 
reflection upon the march of events 
in that which is passed. They have 
become the province of history; the 
conclusions to be drawn from them 
now belong to a loftier class than 
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the contentions of party ; they con- 
stitute the basis of thought and in- 
struction to the end of the world. 

We have all along stated that we 
give no opinion upon the question 
whether the ordinances of July were 
justifiable or not. A new dynasty, 
dating from their overthrow, is on 
the throne; revolutionary passion, 
springing from their rep^l, has over- 
spread the land, and the" period has 
not yet arrived, when historic trftth 
can return its eternal verdict. It 
must be evident to the most impas- 
sioned observer, that the crown 
that period, and for months before, 
had been engaged in a desperate 
struggle with the democratic party, 
and that the famous ordinances were 
but one step in a contest which was 
already become so violent as to pre- 
clude any hope of an accommoda- 
tion but by force of arms. Whether 
the measures of the King were, as the 
royalists affirm, an indispensable, 
though unsuccessful, effort to stern 
the torrent of democracy, or, as the 
democrats maintain, a flagrant and 
unjustifiable invasion of the consti- 
tution, is a question upon which there 
is no man in Britain who possesses 
the information which qualifies him 
to give an opinion. But one thing 
is perfectly clear, that the imbecility 
of the royalist administration, in either 
view , in engaging in such a contest 
with such feeble means provided for 
resisting the public effervescence as 
they had assembled when it broke 
out, was such as to preclude all hope 
that they could fur anyjength of time 
have steered the vessel of the state 
through the storm with which it was 
surrounded. 

. But let it be conceded, that the 
ordinances were the most violent 
stretch of tyranny that ever was 
witnessed, and the Revolution the 
most legitimate exercise of the “ sa- 
cred riglit of insurrection” that ever 
took place, the conclusion only be- 
comes the stronger iu favour of our 
argument. For the consequences of 
the French Revolution upon the 
people of that country, are now ra- 
pidly developing themselves ; and if 
such have been the effects, even of a 
justifiable burst of democracy on the 
southern, what may be anticipated 
from an unjustifiable indulgence of 
it on the northern side of the chan- 
nel? 


The Revolution broke out at Paris 
on 27th July, 1830, and it may be 
doubted whether, in so short a time, 
so great a change ever was effected 
as it has worked upon the prospe- 
rity of any people from that time to 
the present moment. There is no 
country which has made, in modern 
times, such extraordinary progress 
in wealth, industry, arid public pros- 
perity, as France did during the fif- 
teen years that the expelled dynasty 
wal on the throne. They enjoyed 
the advantages of order, tranquillity, 
and general protection ; the press, 
during the whole period, in all works 
of information or value, was unfet- 
tered, and latterly had reached a de- 
gree of licentiousness unparalleled 
till of late years in this country; 
books had enormously increased — 
general information was diffused to 
an extent altogether unknown in 
former times— thei^ag^ffPIture, so- 
lidly established upon the basis of 
an extensive division of lauded pro- 
perty, kept pace with the wants of 
an increasing population, and their 
manufactures thriving under the sha- 
dow of a pacific government, had 
sprung up in a fewyears to a state 
of unheard-of and perilous greatness. 
The traveller, as he traversed the 
provinces of that great country, was 
struck with astonishment at the re- 
sources, both natural and artificial, 
which it enjoyed. He admired the 
animated activity of its cities, and the 
boundless fertility of its plains; the 
increasing splendour of its cdilices, 
and the Eastern luxury of its theatres; 
the vine-clad slopes of its hills, and 
the waving riches of its harvests; 
and he was tempted ask whether 
this was really the country which 
had been watered by the tears, and 
stained by the blood of the Revolu- 
tion, and to bless the healing powers 
of nature which had so soon oblite- 
rated the traces of human wicked- 
ness. He little thought that all this 
glow of prosperity was but the vege- 
tation which springs up upon the 
smouldering lava of a volcano, and 
that a new torrent of fire was so soon 
to overwhelm it with destruction. 

What is the present state of France, 
after they have had a year and a half 
to inhale the blessings of democratic 
sway, and luxuriate under the foster- 
ing influence of revolutionary sph* 11 / 

Are their cities more animated, their 
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plains more cultivated, their higher 
ranks more opulent, their poorer 
more prosperous, than during the 
hated government of the Bourbons ? 
The reverse of all this is avowedly 
the case : from the very height of 
prosperity, France has fallen into the 
depths of misery ; her nobles are ba- 
nished, her shopkeepers bankrupt, 
her manufacturers starving; squalid 
want and hopeless suffering have 
succeeded to contented labour and 
requited employment; her cultiva- 
tors are dejected, her commerce de- 
clining, her artisans in rebellion; the 
enormous military force she has 
raised is fully employed in repress 
ing the insurrections which the agony 
of famine has produced. One-half 
of the shops in Paris are closed ; the 
authors of the glorious revolt are 
bankrupt, fled, or lingering in hospi- 
tals ; the peasantry of La Vendee 
and BrirY.lfry are in a state of smo- 
thered but incessant insurrection; 
the vine-growers and mariners of the 
Garonne are starving; the commeicc 
of Havre and Marseilles is ruined ; 
the workmen of Lyons, after a des- 
perate revolt, have been crushed only 
by Marshal Soult, the rival of Wel- 
lington, with 90,000 men ; and those 
of Rouen are merely maintained in 
the lowest state of existence by the 
charity and beneficence of their em- 
ployers. The five stories of the lofty 
houses in the streets of Lyons, which 
used at nights to be resplendent with 
the lighted windows of busy work- 
men, are dark and deserted; unheard 
is the anvil of the smith or the shut- 
tle of the weaver; and the only lights 
which illuminate its sad and gloomy 
pileH, are the jlames of the bivouacs, 
and the burning torches of the can- 
n ouiers who sleep under their guns. 
Such are the fatal effects of popular 
government; such the misery vvlych 
it brings upon the poorer classes, 
whom the ambition of demagogues 
has instigated to revolt. When Pro- 
vidence sees fit to punish* the sins 
of a guilty world, it needs not send 
down the tire of heaven, nor raise the 
fierce tempest of Scythian war; it is 
only necessary to rouse the passions 
of democracy, and the generations of 
men drop like the leaves of autumn 
before the blasts of winter. 

The instability and vacillation of 
government in France, since the glo- 
rious -revolt of July, is singularly 


characteristic of the inevitable con- 
sequences and fatal effects of demo- 
cratic ascendency. Guizot and the 
doctrinaires — the philosophers and 
declaimers in favour of freedom— 
were first brought in on the shoul- 
ders of the populace, as Mr Croker 
finely expressed it, by an ascent yet 
slippery with blood. Unable to stem 
the torren tiaf revolution, they soon 
gave vvay W%iake room for men of 
stdrner mould and more unflinching 
democracy. Lafitte, by whose pro- 
digal expenditure the workmen of 
% the Faubourg St Antoine had been 
arrayed in arms, and the old govern- 
ment overthrown, was next placed 
at the head of affairs; but he was as 
little equal to the task, and was soon 
dismissed from the helm, bankrupt 
in fortune and ruined in reputation. 
Five successive administrations have 
been formed and displaced in less 
than fifteen months; and the reign 
of Cassimir Perrier is only upheld 
by the usual termination of democra- 
tic, strife — cannon and the bayonet. 
The rule of the sword has begun in 
France ; Marshal Soult has stood 
forth the viceroy over the King in 
fierce and fearful prominence; the 
cries of suffering thousands have 
been answered by volleys of mus- 
ketry, and the agony of approaching 
famine drowned in the terrors of mi- 
litary execution. 

The whole institutions of France 
which savour at all of monarchical 
tendency, are fast melting down in 
the revolutionary crucible. The he- 
reditary peerage has been abolished, 
by an immense majority, in the House 
of Commons; the Established Reli- 
gion destroyed ; the law against the 
assumption of titles of honour by any 
one among the people, and against 
the breacli of observance of Sunday, 
repealed. Any cobbler may now, 
with impunity, assume the title of 
Duke or Peer, and expose his aristo- 
cratic wares for sale, with impunity, 
at any time on Sunday. This regu- 
lation, coupled with the abolition of 
the hereditary peerage, promises soon 
to extinguish the last remains of re- 
ligion or aristocracy in France. As 
usual with all sovereigns who place 
themselves at the head of a revolu- 
tionary movement, Louis Philip has 
been obliged to adopt measures ulti- 
mately destined to subvert the mo- 
narchy. By a royal ordinance, thirty 
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new Peers have been created for the 
purpose of overwhelming the last 
defenders of the throne. Strange 
that the Ministers of the Crown in 
both countries should, at the same 
time, urge the adoption of measures 
so fatal to the authority it is their first 
duty to uphold : ana a memorable 
proof of the impossibility of resisting 
the revolutionary torre nfe when once 
the supreme authori^pof the state 
places itself at its head/ • 

How have the finances of France 
stood this successful tempest of de- 
mocratic power ? Have they thriven 
in consequence of the more extend- 
ed influence of the people at elec- 
tions, or the victory of the mob of 
Paris over the regular government ? 
The reverse is the fact; taxes upon 
most articles have been doubled un- 
der the popular regime ; the expen- 
diture, which was forty millions ster- 
ling under Charles X., has been 
screwed up to sixty millions under 
his citizen successor. And as the 
revenue, notwithstanding the great 
increase of taxes, has fallen ofT from 
the general distress, new and extra- 
ordinary expedients to meet the pub- 
lic exigencies have been adopted. 
A loan of L. 18,000,000 sterling lias 
been contracted in a period of ge- 
neral peace, and crown- lands to the 
extent of L.8, 000,000 sold. “ With 
truth it may be asserted,” says Cha- 
teaubriand, “ that the revolutionary 
baptism has cost France more than 
any royal inauguration since the days 
of Clovis.” 

These simultaneous effects of a de- 
creasing revenue, an increasing ex- 
penditure, and a general spread of 
suffering among the poor, are the in- 
variable attendant of democratic as- 
cendency, and are in fact a step in 
the chain of causes and effects, by 
which nature expels the deadly poi- 
son of democratic ambition from the 
political body. It was exactly the 
same in the first French Revolution, 
where the decrease of the revenue, 
and the misery of the people, was such 
for seven years after the convulsions 
began, that government were forced, 
as the only means of assuaging the 
public distress, to issue a forced 
paper circulation, and enforce arbi- 
trary requisitions over the whole 
kingdom ; measures which speedily 
produced a national bankruptcy, 


stripped every proprietor of his pos-, 
sessions, and induced a greater change 
in the state of property than ever oc- 
curred in any state in so short a time 
since the beginning of the world. 

The steps of the progress succeed 
each other in natural and inevitable 
progression. The convulsion into 
which society is thrown by the ele- 
vatiou of demagogues, and the vio- 
lence of the populace, paralyzes 
every branch of industry, and con- 
tracts every expenditure of capital. 
The rich, fearful of the future, dimi- 
nish their expenditure, and seek to 
conceal, or withdraw their wealth. 
The capitalists decline to embark 
their capital. The affluent cease to 
pursue their pleasures. Distrust suc- 
ceeds to hope, inactivity to indus- 
try. The poor, dependent for sus- 
tenance upon their daily bread, are 
the lirst to suffer from this stagna- 
tion, and the augmenttfd^ulfcring 
which they endure^ is felt with in- 
creased poignancy, from the bitter 
contrast which it affords to the bril- 
liant prospects in which they had in- 
dulged, and the splendid chimeras 
by which they had been seduced. 
These deplorable effects following 
rapidly on an excited and highly- 
wrought state of public feeling, ne- 
cessarily lead to agitation; they give 
rise to revolt and insurrection, and 
they, in their turn, furnish both a 
reason and an excuse for a great in- 
crease of military force. Thus the 
expenses of government are increa- 
sed, at the very time that the revenue 
is declining, from the contracted ex- 
penditure of the rich, and the dimi- 
nished consumption of the poor; 
and this, in its turn, necessarily leads 
to measures of robbery or spoliation, 
the confiscation of property, the 
breach of faith with the public cre- 
dits*, or the establishment of a for- 
ce# paper circulation. These mea- 
sures, by paralyzing every branch 
of industry, complete the revolution- 
ary progress, and briug men back 
through the protracted agony of na- 
tional suffering, to the tranquillity of 
despotism, and the unresisted em- 
pire of the sword. 

So uniformly has this progress 
been observed in all ages to attend 
the excitation of democratic ambi- 
tion, and so clearly do we perceive 
its symptoms among ourselves, that 
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the following diagnosis will furnish a 
picture of the disease, in all proba- 
bility, to the end of the world : — 

First symptoms — extravagant ex- 
pectations of the benefit to be deri- 
ved from reform ; an universal pas- 
sion for change in every department 
of life t a loosening of the bonds of 
religion, and general hatred at its mi- 
nisters; general enthusiasm among 
the middling and lower orders ; dis- 
trust aud apprehension among the 
higher; vehement applause of \he 
leaders of the people ; unmeasured 
abuse of their political opponents. 

Secondary symptoms — general di- 
minution of expenditure, and alarm 
among the rich ; increased suffering 
and bitterdiscontentamongthe poor; 
universal stagnation of industry, and 
want of employment ; partial insur- 
rections of the populace ; evident 
weakness of Government ; an in- 
creased jfo/ulanty of more extrava- 
gant demagogue's, and an abandon- 
ment of the early leaders of the move- 
ment ; an augmentation of the stand- 
ing army, and a diminution of the re- 
venue of the state. 

Third symptoms — excessive dis- 
tress for money on the part of Go- 
vernment; increased expenses, and 
grievous diminution of income ; uni- 
versal suffering and anguish among 
the poor ; a general clamour for more 
vehement revolutionary measures, 
and leaders of more bold aud deter- 
mined character; extreme unpopu- 
larity of the early leaders of the de- 
mocracy ; their exile, or death. 

Last symptoms — The rise of vio- 
lent and arbitrary men, and the adop- 
tion of extreme revolutionary mea- 
sures; proscriptions and massacres 
of the rich ; confiscation of proper- 
ty, and general bankruptcy ; hopeless 
agony, and depression amon& the 
poor; an universal wish to submit to 
any government which promises* to 
put a period to the public calamities ; 
and the easy seizure of the throne by 
a fortunate and audaciou^ military 
leader. 

The reforming journals of this 
country tell us, that the insurrection 
at Lyons is unconnected with any 
apolitical feeling, and they seem to 
think that that completely prevents 
its being used as an argument against 
them by the conservative party. This 
only shews how little they know of 
the progress and ultimate tendency 


of those very revolutionary move- 
ments which they have had so large 
a share in exciting. They could not 
have mentioned any circumstance 
which more completely demonstrates 
the enormous peril of the course in- 
to which they have precipitated this 
country. It is the early movements 
of the people which are alone produ- 
ced by polecat feeling ; the subse- 
quent, aud far more serious insur- 
rections, arise from public suffering ; 
from the stagnation of employment 
and cessation of industry, which has 
prison from the shock given to the 
frame of society. Bread I is then 
the cry. The tears of weeping fa- 
milies urge the citizens to arms ; — 
they are rendered reckless of life 
from the continued suffering with 
which it has been attended. In one 
particular only does the revolution- 
ary passion remain for ever the same, 
and by one mark may it invariably 
be characterised; — the people, du- 
ring every stage of its progress, uni- 
formly expect deliverance from still 
more vehement measures than have 
been hitherto adopted; and while 
ground to the dust by the consequen- 
ces of the democratic convulsion 
which they have already occasioned, 
raise tlieir last breath to insist for a 
greater extension of popular power. 
“ Bread, and the constitution of 
1793,” was the cry of the populace of 
Paris, when reduced to starvation by 
the tyranny of Robespierre ; and the 
leaders of the revolt at Lyons de- 
clare, that they can see no prospect 
of relief to the people, .till every 
workman has got a vote. 

Ireland exhibits an equally stri- 
king proof of the ruinous effects of 
concession to democratic ambition ; 
and if our reformers were notliterally 
infatuated, they would learn wisdom 
from the consequences of the great 
precedent which the recent history 
of that country affords. During the 
dependence ot the Catholic question, 
we were told that this great act of 
justice would for ever gain the 
liearts of the Irish people — that the 
garrison of 30,000 men in the neigh- 
bouring island, would no longer 
be necessary — that tranquillity and 
gratitude would universally prevail 
—and that if this great concession 
was not in itself a boon to the poor, 
it was at least an indispensable pre- 
liminary to all measures for the set- 
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tlement of the country, or their per- 
manent relief. O’Connell declared, 
that he contended for a measure 
which should put a final end to agi- 
tation, and reduce him from au arch 
demagogue to the humble rank of a 
JYisiPrius lawyer. Earl Grey descri- 
bed the effects of such concession 
in the beautiful words of the Roman 
poet — 

“ Defluit saxis agitatus humor, • 

Concedunt vend, fugiuntque nubee, 

Et min ax quod sic voluere ponto 
Unda recumbit.” 

Nearly two years have now elap- 
sed since this great healing measure 
was passed by an uncommon effort 
of political vigour, and against the 
declared opinion of a majority of the 
people of England. And what is the 
consequence? Is O’Connell redu- 
ced from the rank of an agitator, to 
the humble condition of a Nisi Prius 
lawyer ? Have the waves of rebel- 
lion receded, or the storms of fac- 
tion fled from the tranquil shores of 
the Emerald Isle ? Is the garrison 
of Ireland reduced, its police force 
disbanded, or its peasantry content- 
ed, since the pacifying measure so 
loudly demanded, was conceded to 
the urgent representations of the li- 
beral party ? The reverse of all this 
is notoriously and avowedly the case. 
Faction never was so powerful, agita- 
tion never so vehement, misery 
never so general, O’Connell never so 
triumphant. 

sfeaew subject of clamour and 
abwfe has. been started — the repeal 
of the Union — among a bigoted and 
passionate population; and the na- 
tion, immediately after this great 
conciliatory measure, is in a more 
distracted and threatening state than 
ever it has been since the battle of 
the Boyne. The authority of the 
law is openly contemned — a com- 
bination against tythes has destroy- 
ed the property of a large portion 
of the most beneficent of the higher 
ranks : legal process is at an end in 
many counties ; the few resident 
proprietors are driven by conflagra- 
tion and murder to abandon their 
estates ; and in the midst of this 
scene of demoniac frenzy, the peo- 
ple are dying by thousands of fa- 
mine, and Britain is overwhelmed 
by the ceaseless legions of Irish 


mendicants who are poured out up- 
on its shores. r 

These facts are utterly inexplica- 
ble, on the Whig principles of con- 
ciliation and concession; and ac- 
cordingly Earl Grey recently decla- 
red in Parliament, that he was total- 
ly at a loss to explaiu the failure of 
Catholic emancipation, to effect any 
thing towards the tranquillizing of 
Ireland. We have no doubt of it; 
the intellect of Bacon or Newton 
wcAild he equally unable to solve the 
difficulty on liis principles. The 
Reformers will be equally unable to 
explain the increased agitation and 
distraction of Britain, which will 
immediately follow the passing of 
the Reform Bill, if that calamitous 
event ever be realized. But on the 
principles we have explained, that 
democratic ambition is an unsalable 
passion, which, like every other pas- 
sion, feeds upon indul«*,Hft*e, gains 
strength by victory J*and is to be met 
only by firm and resolute resistance, 
it is not only perfectly susceptible of 
explanation, hut no other resultcould 
possibly have been expected. 

In truth, the question of Catholic 
emancipation involved the two prin- 
ciples of concession to democratic 
ambition, and the redress of a real 
grievance, hut in such different pro- 
portions, that the ruinous effect of 
yielding to the one, has entirely over- 
whelmed the beneficial consequences 
of granting the other. In so far as 
the Catholics demanded, that no dif- 
ference should be made on account 
of religious creeds, they asked wliat 
every man’s conscience must have 
told him was an equitable system of 
government, and demanded the re- 
moval of a restraint* which would 
have affected from fifty to one hun- 
dred of the community. But in so 
far As they demanded this not as the 
removal of a real grievance, hut as a 
victory over the Protestant party, 
and a gratification to their furious 
and unreasonable passions, they de- 
manded a thing, the acquisition of 
which was only calculated to inflame 
these passions with tenfold fury, and 
augment the very evils under which 
the nation was already so severely 
labouring. Accordingly, the result 
has corresponded to the different 
degrees in which the good and the 
baa principles of government wery 
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mingled in this important measure. 
The removal of the disabilities has 
conciliated a few hundred reason- 
able men, who might possibly have 
been some time or other in life af- 
fected by the existing restraints ; and 
it has inflamed with tenfold fury, se- 
veral millions, who had nothiug to 
lose or gain by the question, but saw 
only that by clamour, violence, and 
intimidation, they could prevail over 
the Government. t 

It is ffie mixture of these opposite 
principles, in every measure of con- 
cession to popular outcry, which can 
alone explain the apparently incon- 
gruous results which history exhi- 
bits on this subject, and furnishes 
the key both to the great number of 
wise and good men who were sedu- 
ced into concession of the Catholic 
claims, and the total failure of that 
measure r J^> remove any of the dis- 
content or divisions in Ireland. The 
author is not ashamed to confess 
that he was among those who sup- 
ported Catholic emancipation, in the 
belief that it was in itself just, and 
would have the effect of removing 
the distractions of that unhappy 
country. Subsequent events have 
explained the true nature of the illu- 
sion under which so many persons 
laboured on this subject. The libe- 
ral party in England were deceived 
by the names of justice, equality, 
and Christian toleration, which the 
agitators put forth ; they were not 
aware of the malignant and insati- 
able passions which lurked beneath 
the surface. They gave admission, 
as they thought, to the fair spirit of 
religious freedom, and no sooner 
had they thrown open the gates, than 
the mask fell from the visage of the 
entrant, and the foul and fiendish 
features of democratic ambition ap- 
peared. •/ 

Thoughtful and.sensible men might 
have been divided on this subject, 
because reason and equity bad much 
to say on the other side ; because a 
real grievance, how inconsiderable 
soever in itself, was complained of; 
because the experiment had not yet 
been tried in these islands, of the 
tremendous consequences of yield- 
ing to democratic passion. But what 
shall we say to those who pursue the 
same system, after experience has 
so completely demonstrated its fail- 
ure; when France on the one side, 


and Ireland on the other, are teem* 
ing with misery from its effects ? who 
apply it to a subject where the union 
between the redress of wrongs, and 
concession to papular fury, no longer 
exist; to the destruction of a con- 
stitution which has conferred, and is 
conferring, greater practical blessings 
than any which ever existed ; not to 
the redress of any experienced evil, 
butt the reformation of the constitu- 
tion upon new and hitherto unheard 
of principles ; not to the doing of 
justice, but the inflaming of "pas- 
don ? 

Look at Belgium ; does it exhibit 
appearances different from either 
France or Ireland ? Does the victory 
of the democratic party, the success- 
ful termination of an unnecessary 
Revolution , afford any encourage- 
ment for the adoption of a similar * 
course in this country ? Misery un- 
precedented since the persecution 
of the Duke of Alva, has overspread 
the fair face of Flanders since the 
glorious expulsion of the Orange dy- 
nasty; the kingdom is dismembered, 
its power destroyed ; and the revo- 
lutionary monarch, in his first year’s 
finances, is obliged to admit, that 
while the annual expenditure is 
41,000,000 of gililers, the revenue 
is, from the general suffering, re- 
duced to 29,000,000. Truly, if our 
Reformers are not influenced by 
these examples surrounding them 
on every side, on the south, east, and 
west, they would not be converted 
though one rose from the dead* 

The existence of suffering in all 
classes now in this country, is so evi- 
dent and universal, that it cannot be 
concealed by the Reformers. It is 
admitted prominently in the King’s 
speech, and is felt by every man 
who lives by his industry in the three 
kingdoms. Bread ! Bread ! is the 
cry of the Manchester weavers ; the 
radicals of Paisley are only main- 
tained by the munificent subscrip- 
tions of the anti-reform proprietors 
in their vicinity. But, say the Re- 
formers, this is not owing to Re- 
form, but its refusal ; trade was in 
a prosperous state during the first 
six months of the discussion of the 
question, and it has only declined 
since -the bill was thrown out by the 
Peers ; and if the Bill had then been 
passed, general tranquillity and hap* 
piness would now nave prevailed, 
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How, then, do they explain the grind- 
ing misery of France, the agitation 
and famine of Ireland, or the deplo- 
rable condition of the once flourish- 
ing Low Countries? No one can 
dispute that democracy has been tri- 
umphant in all these states ; that a 
citizen king, surrounded by republi- 
can institutions, is on the throne of 
the first ; that an overpowering de- 
magogue shares with the English 
viceroy the government of the 'se- 
cond ; and that a revolutionary mo- 
narch, supported by a democratic 
faction, lias been elected to the lasfc. 
Ilow do the Reformers, who so una- 
nimously refer the existing distress 
in Great Britain to the resistance to 
Reform, explain the far greater mi- 
sery and suffering which, in the three 
adjoining states, has followed its con- 
cession ? How can the steadiness of 
the aristocracy in England be charged 
with consequences which, at the same 
moment, in France, Ireland, and Bel- 
gium, have attended their submission 
or overthrow ? 

The Reformers still put forth the 
miserable delusion that Reform is to 
calm the passions, and satisfy the de- 
mocratic ambition of the country, 
and they adhere to this expectation 
in the lace of the tenfold agitation 
which, in spite of all their predic- 
tions, concession to the Catholics 
has produced in Ireland. As well 
might they expect that victory is to 
extinguish the passion for concpiest, 
spirits assuage the thirst of the drunk- 
ard, or the career of military triumph 
he cut short by the flight of the van- 
quished. 

The more violent of this class have 
fairly avowed their motives, and if 
the English fail into the snare, they 
at least cannot complain that they 
have been misled or not duly warned 
both by their friends and their ene- 
mies. O’Connell, who, not three 
months ago, disclaimed in the House 
of Commons all ulterior objects, has 
now laid aside the mask : he lias 
openly avowed his determination to 
agitate till he obtains a repeal of the 
Union, and declared " that he is a 
reformer with ulterior views , and that 
lie will never be satisfied till he sees 
a parliament in College Green.” The 
majority of the Irish reformers in the 


House of Commons, seventy strong, 
are actuated by the same desire : they 
will use Reform as a stepping-stone, 
as they have done with Catholic 
Emancipation, till they effect the dis- 
memberment of the empire. The 
English radicals openly declare, with 
Cobbett at tlieir head, “ that they 
have ulterior views; that no one but 
a fool can suppose that they want re- 
form for any other reason than the 
liberation from burdens whid? it will 
produce ; and that unless it W to lead 
to the confiscation of church proper- 
ty, and the abolition of the funds, 
they had much rather remain under 
the old boroughrnongers.” Even the 
Courier, a leading ministerial jour- 
nal, in the very same leading article 
in which they declare, “ from an au- 
thority on wliich they have been ac- 
customed to rely,” that the King is 
to create Peers in order tojjarry the 
question, expressly* maintain that 
“ this reform may do for two or three 
gears, but that they have said a hun- 
dred times, and they say again, that 
nothing can satisfy the country buttlic 
concession of the franchise to every 
man in the country who pays direct 
taxes, be they ever so small/'# In 
other words, the movement must 
continue till every man in the king- 
dom who pays a penny of taxes is to 
have a vote ! 

Now what must be the effect upon 
public credit, private expenditure, or 
manufacturing and commercial spe- 
culation, we do not say of the legis- 
lative adoption, but the serious and 
continued agitation for the attain- 
ment of objects such as these V Will 
not the distrust and terror of the rich 
increase, when after the great victory 
of Reform achieved by the clamour 
of the popular party, they see these 
fata! strokes levelled at the industry 
ap„?f wealth of the country ? Must not 
the same stagnation pervade every 
branch of industry, the same appre- 
hensions check the advance of the 
capitalist, the same fears paralyze 
the efforts of the merchant, which are 
now beginning to weigh down the 
exertions of the people ? Is it to he 
supposed that landed property is to 
be encouraged to increase its expen- 
diture, when an incessant outcry is 
raised to confiscate the whole pos- 
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sessions of the church, or capital to 
renew its outlay, when the funded 
property is incessantly menaced ? 
The. very first effect of such propo- 
sals, supported as they then will be 
by the whole revolutionary press, 
and by at least eighty or a hundred 
radical members in the House of 
Commons, must be to shake to its 
foundation the whole funded proper- 
ty of the kingdom; the banks must 
all contract their discounts; credit 
will immediately cease ; every man’s 
creditors will be on his back at once; 
delay of payment will be out of the 
question, and the dreadful catas- 
trophe of December 1825 renewed 
with far more desperate circum- 
stances, and from causes then beyond 
the reach of control. 

Such is the strength of the argu- 
ments against Reform that it will ad- 
mit of almost any concession — and 
is equal Inconclusive whatever view 
of its consequences be adopted. — If 
the hopes of the Radicals be realized, 
and the prophecies of Cobbett and 
the Examiner prove true, that they 
are to get an accession of from eighty 
to a hundred members in the new 
House, of course, the subsequent 
revolutionary measures may very 
shortly be expected ; for what chance 
will the Conservative Party, already 
so hard put to maintain the institu- 
tions of the country, have of conti- 
nuing the combat when their own 
ranks are weakened by a hundred 
members, and their adversaries in- 
creased by as great a number ? If, on 
the other hand, the new arguments of 
the limes and the other Ministerial 
Journals be well founded, and the 
measure proves, in its first effects, 
“ highly aristocratic;” if, through the 
small boroughs and the. divisions of 
the counties, the great Whig nobility 
acquire a preponderance ovci^ the 
Radical Party, the consequences Ivill 
be hardly less disastrous. Increased 
discontent, unceasing agitation, the 
perpetuity of the miseries the coun- 
try has endured since tin? Reform 
question began, may then he confi- 
dently anticipated, until the new bul- 
warks of the Constitution are over- 
thrown, and the flood of democracy 
finally overwhelm the land. Can it 
,be supposed, that after the people 
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have been excited to such a degree 
as they have been by the efforts of 
administration, and the fatal union of 
the Crown and the populace, they 
will sit down quietly under a new 
set of aristocratic proprietors ? That 
nomination counties will be allowed 
quietly to succeed nomination bo- 
roughs ; and wealth in the small 
towns to assume the place of wealth 
in those which have been extinguish- 
ed ? The thing is evidently out of the 
question ; the new Constitution, de- 
prived as it will be of the veneration 
and sanctity flowing from the weight 
bf time, and all the endearing recol- 
lections arising from centuries of 
happiness, will be speedily swept 
away by the revolutionary tempest, 
and Britain put to sea withouta rud- 
der on that dark ocean of experiment 
from which no one has yet been 
known to return. 

“ It appears,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “ to be a general rule, that 
what is to last long, should be slow- 
ly matured and gradually improved, 
while every sudden effort, however 
gigantic, to bring about the sudden 
execution of a plan calculated to en- 
dure for ages, is doomed to exhibit 
symptoms of premature decay from 
its very commencement. Thus, in a 
beautiful Oriental Tale, a Dervise ex- 
plains to the Sultan how he had rear- 
ed the magnificent trees among 
which they walked, by nursing their 
shootsfrom the seed; and the Prince’s 
pride is damped, when he reflects 
that those plantations so simply rear- 
ed, were gathering new vigour from 
each returning sun, while his own 
exhausted cedars, which had been 
transplanted by one effort, were 
drooping their majestic heads in the 
valley of Orez.” * — Such also will be 
the fate of the new British Consti- 
tution. It will never be able to era- 
dicate the original vice of having 
been struck out at a heat: forged 
during a period of violent excite- 
ment, and concluded at once, with- 
out receiving either the alternative 
of experience or the mellowing of 
time. Unlike its hardy predecessor 
which was sown amidst the strug- 
gles of Saxon independence, harden- 
ed by the severity of Norman rule, 
watered by the blood of the Pro- 
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testant martyrs, and strengthened by 
the resistance to Stuart oppression, 
it will sicken and languish from the 
first moment of Its existence, and 
before its authors are gathered to 
their fathers, be .numbered among 
the things that have been. 

The new Bill differs in few essen- 
tial particulars from its monstrous 
redecessor; in a few details it Is 
etter ; in its leading principles and 
practical tendency, if possible, worse. 

The number of boroughs retained 
in schedule A, in other words, which 
are to be wholly disfranchised, is 
Btill fifty-six. So that 112 members# 
are lost by this clause alone to the 
Conservative Party. 

The boroughs in schedule B, which 
are to Jose one member each, are 
reduced from forty-one to thirty-one 
— in other words, ten members are 
there saved to the Constitution; but, 
on the other hand, an equal number 
of additional members are given to 
teu manufacturing towns, that is, to 
the radical interest. 

The ten pound franchise is placed 
on a different footing : the payment 
of rent is no longer required ; and 
in its stead the houses are to be va- 
lued once a year, under the control 
of Barristers in each county, appoint- 
ed by the Lord Chancellor , and evi- 
dence of the value by the rating in 
King’s books for taxes, and in the 
parish-books for rates, is to be taken 
— and residence for twelve months 
in a ten pound house, or houses, is 
required. 

The old freeholders in boroughs, 
instead of being preserved as under 
the old Bill for their lives only, are 
to be permanently engrafted on the 
Constitution. 

Very little examination is requi- 
site to shew, that these provisions 
render the new Bill even more de- 
mocratteal in its tendency than the 
former. 

Formerly, evidence of the pay- 
ment of rent or taxes was required ; 
now the latter is sufficient, and no 
payment of rent whatever is neces- 
sary. What is the necessary ten- 
dency of this change ? clearly to let 
in ultimately a Btill lower and more 
dangerous set of constituents than 
the former bill admitted, by remo- 
ving that slender check on pauper- 
ism which the necessity of paying 
rent occasioned. 

VOI,. XXXI* NO. CLXXXiX, 


The Rouses claiming to be enroll* 
ed are all to be valued at first, and 
the valuation in the tax and parish 
books is to be given in evidence, 
fortified by the oath of the claimant 
if required. Now every body knows 
that when once a house is valued at 
a certain sum in any set of books 
regulating the paying of taxes, it is 
an easy matter to allow the valua- 
tion to remain; but a very difficult 
matter to get it lowered. If the 
owner or tenant makes nonobjec- 
tions, the taxgatherer and overseer 
for the poor will allow the valuation 
to remain undiminished to the end 
of time. The result is, therefore, 
that how much soever the value of 
a bouse may be deteriorated, though 
it falls to be worth only Xi.2 or L.3 
a-year only, still if the tenant is 
willing to have it rated at the old 
valuation in the public and parish 
books, and to pay burdens -accord- 
ingly, it must confer a‘ freehold. 
Tli us the only test of the property, 
or respectability of these little house- 
holders, will be their ability to pay 
rates and taxes on a house valued at 
L.10 a-year, which, on an average, 
will not come to 30s. annually. And 
this is the constituency in whose 
hands it is proposed to place the 
nomination of 340 out ot the 500 
English members ! 

Houses, like every thing else, grow 
old; they decay rapidly, especially 
when.built, as in England, of brick, 
and soon fall down to a lower class 
of inhabitants than at first possessed 
them. Under the new Bill, this pro- 
gressive deterioration of the proper- 
ty, will be the rneaus of admitting 
daily a more degraded anddemoersb- 
tical constituency ; and, if nothing 
else brings the new constitution to 
an untimely end, the decay qf the 
houses \ on which it is based, will ne- 
cessanly lead to its destruction. The 
owners or tenants of these frail and 
ruinous tenements will never think 
of proposing that their valuation 
should be lowered, when it brings 
so valuable a thing as the elective 
franchise ; and the burden of paying 
ten or fifteen shillings additional a- 
year of taxes and rates, will be more 
than compensated by the periodical 
return of the good things with which 
a general election will be attended. 
The mere circumstance that tbo 
houses are to be valued once a-year* 
H 
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is no security whatever against this 
progressive deterioration or the class 
0 f borough constituents, for on what 
foteoan the surveyors proceed, but 
the rating in the King’s or parish 
books, and the declaration ana oath 
of the householder what lie considers 
the subject worth? and these will 
never he awanting when the question 
is, whether a valuable elective fran- 
chise is to be preserved. 

Farther, while such is the perilous 
tendency of the new franchise in, the 
great, and especially the manufactu- 
ring towns, what a broad gateway 
does it open to corruption f in the 
smaller boroughs more immediately 
under aristocratic influence! The 
franchise is, literally speaking, vest- 
ed now in the walls of houses ; the 
Parliament is neither a representa- 
tive of the wealth of the community, 
nor of its intelligence, nor its rank, 
nor its foundation, but of its build- 
ings. WEoever can command the 
greatest number of houses , will carry 
the day at every election. A great 
proprietor wishes to get the com- 
mand of a borough in his vicinity, he 
has nothing to do, but to purchase 
up all the L.10 houses as they come 
into the market, or build a great 
number within its limits, which can 
he done for L.J50 a-piece, and put 
into them paupers , menials, or de- 
pendants of his own , who pay no rent, 
or a merely elusory one, and he must 
Command the return. No matter 
how destitute, liow indigent the 
householder may be ; though he can- 
not muster up a farthing of rent, if 
he Jives in a house rated at L.10, 
and paying 25s. or 80s. a-year of 
taxes, he must have a vote. The 
command of a borough containing 
300 votes, may then be obtained to 
perpetuity, by expending L.30,000 on 
houses within it, besides the Return 
which the rents of these houseLwill 
afford. And yet a system which 
throws open the gates in 60 shame- 
less a way to the influence of cor- 
ruption, is gravely put <orth as a 
final settlement of the question, and 
an entire extinguisher upon the whole 
system of boroughmongering ! 

The multiplication oiL.10 nouses, 
like the multiplication of the L.10 
'freeholds in Ireland for electioneer- 
ing purposes, will be a most serious 
evil under the new Bill. Sir Edward 
8 ugden truly said, that it should be 


entitled, “ A Bill for the multiplica- 
tion of L.10 houses.* 1 It is evident, 
that the proprietors in the neighbour- 
hood of small boroughs will either 
themselves build, or promote the 
building, of such a number of houses, 
as may incline the balance in their 
own favour. Every body knows 
what a multitude of miserable ten- 
ants such a system of multiplying 
the poor has produced in Ireland. 
Those evils are not confined to the 
soil of that island ; they will extend 
to England, if similar causes call 
them into operation. All these evils 
(spring from that fatal innovation 
upon the constitution which the Re- 
formers so obstinately insist upon in- 
troducing, — that of admitting, not the 
freeholder , who, in general, must be 
iu some degree independent,because 
he is a proprietor, but the tenant , 
who cannot, in the general case, be 
so, because he is destitute of pro- 
perty. 

The result, therefore, must be, 
what we have all along predicted, 
that the existing abuses will be great- 
ly increased under the new Bill, atid 
the country doomed to oscillate be- 
tween the infamy of corruption and 
the perils of democracy; inclining; 
in periods of tranquillity, to the for- 
mer — driven, in times of agitation, 
by the latter. This will be the result 
Iu the most favourable case, suppo- 
sing the new institutions to prove 
stable, and not to yield speedily to 
the shock of revolution, — a supposi- 
tion which all the experience of for- 
mer times forbids us to entertain. 

The litigation, electioneering in- 
trigues, and political agitation, which 
must follow the annual making up of 
the lists of the freeholders, is another 
evil of the first magnitude under the 
new system. It is quite evident that 
it will keep the people in a continual 
state of hot water ; the arts used to 
et their habitations raised up to the 
esired standard — the devices to pre- 
vent their being lowered below it — 
the periury, chicanery, and falsehood 
annually adopted to accomplish these 
objects, must at once demoralize the 
people by habituating them to crime, 
and withdraw their attention from 
honest industry by keeping them con- 
tinually immersed in a sea of politics. 
All the world knows how strongly 
these evils are felt on the eve of a ge- 
neral election ; it was reserved for a 
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Reforming Administration, profes- 
sing to abolish all existing evils, to rea- 
der them aonwalinstead of occasional, 
and a permanent tumour instead of a 
transient blemish in the constitution. 

The powers vested in the survey- 
ors of houses, and the barristers, ap» 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor , who 
are to review their judgments, is a 
new and unheard-of peril in the con- 
stitution. The returns of Parliament 
— the formation of a majority in the 
Lower House— will depend upon 
these officers. They are not to be 
appointed by a fixed Judge, such as# 
the Chief Justice,— but a political 
officer, who stands or falls with Ad- 
ministration. It is easy to foresee 
what abuses may, in bad times, be 
committed under such a system ; it 
is not difficult to prognosticate the 
discontent which, in periods of ex- 
citement, even the honest discharge 
of duty by these officers certainly 
will excite. And this is the system 
which is to correct all existing abu- 
ses, and effect a permanent settle- 
ment of the constitution ! 

The freemen under the existing 
system, are to be preserved to per- 
petuity in the new Bill. Those free- 
men constitute the existing demo- 
cracy under the old constitution; 
and in many towns, as Liverpool, 
Norwich, &c., the franchise descends 
so low as almost to amount to uni- 
versal suffrage. We have uniform- 
ly maintained, that the existence of 
those representatives of the working 
classes under the old constitution, 
was a very great advantage, because 
it gave them a voice in the legisla- 
ture, and counterbalanced the nomi- 
nation boroughs which constituted 
the representation of landed and 
commercial wealth. But what is 
now proposed? To keep up these 
operative electors over the whole 
country, at the very time that a new 
and wide inlet for the democracy is 
provided in the L.10 tenants, and 
when the representation of com- 
mercial, colonial, and landed opu- 
lence in the close boroughs is cut 
off. That is to say,* we are to have 
on our back at once the old democracy 
and the new democracy , both that 
, which is now pressing with such 
force on the constitution, and that 
which promises to overturn it in fu- 
ture times; and that tpo at the very 
time when the fortresses of the Con- 
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servative Party in the nomination bo* 
roughs are to be entirely destroyed l 
And this is gravely held forth as the 
arrangement of the conffict'mg pow- 
ers on a satisfactory basis, and which 
promises to restore that balance 
which, from the force of democra- 
tic ambition at this time, is in such 
danger of being subverted 1 
The superior weight given to ma- 
nufacturing or democratic over agri- 
cultural or conservative industry, 
apparent in every part of the Bill, is 
in an especial manner conspicuous 
in the rise which is introduced in the 
qualification for county votes, com- 
pared the f all in that for bo- 

roughs. After the termination of the 
existing lives, the qualification for a 
county vote is to be raised to a free- 
hold of L.10 yearly value ; bo that in 
the space of twenty years the county 
members will be returned ov^usive- 
ly by that class of proprietors. The 
borough members are to be returned 
not merely by the owners, but the 
tenants of L.10 houses, a class of 
men, not at an average possessing a 
tenth part of the property of their 
brother freeholders in the county. 
Why is this extraordinary distinction 
made between the classes who are to 
return the members for counties and 
boroughs? Is it because the yeo- 
manry of the country are so much 
more dcmocratical than the house- 
holders of Manchester, Birmingham, 
the Tower Hamlets, or Greenwich, 
that it was necessary to go to a 
much higher class before the powers 
of representation could be securely 
vested ? Is it because morality is so 
much more pure, life so much more 
innocent, passion so much more sub- 
dued, reason so much more power- 
ful, among ' the ale-house keepers 
of St Giles, in the owners of brothels 
in D/blin or Glasgow, than among 
the statesmen of Cumberland, the 
freeholders of Yorkshire, or the pea- 
santry of Seotland ? Had the rule 
been justvthe reverse; had a ten- 
pound proprietor been required in 
town, and a ten-pound tenant ad- 
mitted in the country, the principle 
of the distinction would have been 
intelligible, because it would have 
been founded on the eternal. distinc- 
tion between the honesty of conduct 
and sobriety of thought in rural, 
compared with the profligacy of ha- 
bit end vehemence of passion m 
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urban life. Butto admit the poorer of Buccleucb, who, throughout the 
class amid the Corruption, vice, and whole contest, has acted the part of 
intoxication of cities, and confine the a true Patriot, has gone to London 
, franchise to a far hlghfer class amidst on purpose to lay the Address of the 
the simplicity and moderation of great Edinburgh Meeting before his 
country life, is so utter a departure Majesty, and it was received in a way 
from the principles not merely of worthy of the quarter from which it 
legislation, out of common sense and proceeded, and the hands by which 
Universal experience, that it is alto* it was delivered. If the other Con- 

f ether inexplicable upon any of the servative Nobility of the country have 
nown principles of human conduct, not been so conspicuous in their Ber- 
And it is to be recollected, that while vices, their firmness is as great, and 
only 157 members are given to the their devotion to the public cause as 
coolness and sobriety of rural in* unbounded. It is by such means that 
dustry,no less than 340 are awarded <jthe Peers of Great Britain can best 
to the passions and the corruption discharge the duty which at this crisis 
of city population. they owe to their country, which they 

For these reasons, the principle have recently delivered from so great 
and practical tendency of the ^icw a peril. 

Bill is even more dangerous than Let them do their utmost to soft- 
that from which we have just been en the dangerous features of the 
delivered. The Whigs should have new measure, and diminish the mis* 
abandqggd office, rather than have chief which it must occasion to the 
consented, Tor the purpose of gaining country ; but let the whole respon- 
the Radicals, to bring in so riruous sibility of the future constitution rest 
a project; the Conservative Party upon its own authors. They have 
had better remain for ever in oppo- delivered into their hands a prosper- 
sition, than sully their hands by any ous, tranquil, and powerful nation, 
connexion with it. We rejoice there- with its empire surrounding the 
fore at the noble stand which the globe, its fleets whitening the ocean, 
friends of the constitution have again its glory resplendent over the earth ; 
made in the House of Commons^and let them beware of extinguishing so 
that the eloquence of Sir R. Peel fair a fame, by mingling with the 
and Mr Croker has exceeded even ambition, the recklessness, or the 
all their previous efforts, and recall- desperation which is destined, to all 
ed the brightest days of British glory, human appearance, to destroy so no- 
Nor have the Scotch less reason to ble a fabric, and sink for ever in the 
be proud of the able and patriotic waves the might and the honour of 
stand made by their leading nobility the British empire, 
on this trying occasion. The Duke 
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How spirit-stirring the commence- 
ment of a campaign! Our imagina- 
tion travels along a shadowy suc- 
cession of yet unfoughten combats of 
various fortune— now in victory, 
now in defeat, and now in drawn 
battle — but ever fearless of the final 
issue, and confident that, after some 
total overthrow, the war will ter- 
minate in the triumph of Truth, 
Freedom, and Justice. Such will be 
the end of the great struggle now 
renewed between the firm force of 
the Conservatives, and the feeble fury 
of the Revolutionists. On the re- 
storation of peace, the eyes of the 
patriots will be gladdened to behold 
the blessing for which they con- 
quered — unscathed by storm, flood, 
or fire, from turret to foundation 
stone, in all its ancient strength and 
state, that august and glorious edifice 
—the British Constitution. 

We have called the reformers by 
a name which used to excite their ire 
— revolutionists. Some few months 
ago they grew red in the face at that 
appropriate polysyllable ; his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers rose indignantly, as one 
man, “ to repudiate the charge,” “ to 
reprobate the idea but a pallor now 
is on their crestfallen countenances, 
and you hear extorted confession in 
many a wrathful mutter. Why so 
loath still are some of the would-be 
leading men among them to avow 
the truth? They capnot be such 
simpletons as to dream now of de- 
luding us into a belief that they de- 
sire to restore and preserve our 
liberties; and can they indeed be 
such fools as to fancy that they may 
play with safety upon the knaves 
who have enlisted themselves ; jn 
thousands and tens of thousands 
under their tri-color— the rascally 
rag which never yet was hoisted — 
and never shall be over — 

“ The flag that braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze.” 

The thousands and tens of thou- 


sands of knaves have taught them, 
and will continue to teach them, an- 
other lesson; and slow and stupid 
as they have shewn themselves to be 
“at the uptake,'* that other lesson will 
in time be instilled into their slug- 
gish souls through incessant ink-drop- 
pi ng, by men far honester and abler 
than themselves, the educated ra- 
dicals op England, who, instead of 
denying that they are for revolution, 
glory # in the charge, and in procla- 
mations and manifestoes somewhat 
more vigorous than that ludicrous 
and late lament issued in his Ma- 
jesty’s name against Political Unions, 
have long kept dinning into the 
deafest and largest ears, that they 
will never rest till they have gained 
their ulterior objects— the over- 
throw of all ancient and all heredi- 
tary institutions/ 

That my Lord John Russell and 
“ the rest” are sick of their estates 
and titles, we cannot believe, not 
even on the authority of their own 
conduct. They are not sick, then, 
but they are silly ; and seek to shelter 
their large estates and noble titles 
and insignificant selves, behind a 
Bill which the most formidable foes 
of their order are all grimly laughing 
to behold them bringing up like a 
battering-ram to demolish their own 
powers and privileges in the state. 
Aye — the Bill — though far from be- 
ing perfect in all its parts, in the 
eyes of the educated radicals, will, 
nevertheless, work well — it will butt 
forcefully against the* ramparts of 
aristocracy — and out from among 
the dusty rubbish the radicals see, 
in imagination, running like so many 
ratafthe Lord Johnnys and the Lord 
Dickies, and in imagination they 
hear— and can “ scarce retaiif their 
urine for affection,” — the creatures 
squeak . t 

That the rats chiefly composing 
his Majesty's Ministry should bo 
mole-blind, did Certainly at first 
somewhat astonish the- public. As 
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long m they kept working under 
ground, it was supposed that all 
might be right enough ; but the mo* 
m€m they issued into the open air 
4Hd light of heaven, it was painful 
to see the Small bleariness of their 

S ue Optics. “ They cannot be bo 
as they look,” was the humane 
hint of many Christian people; but 
that inconsiderate suggestion gave 
place to a wiser judgment, “ Why, 
the creatures are stone-blind,” as 
they were seen treading on each 
other’s tails, in hurry to run their 
snouts into the traps set fo£ them 
by those rough rat-catchers — the 
radicals, — traps easily seen through 
by the merest glimmer of eyesight — 
and absolutely unbaited with so 
much as a bit of cheese ! 

This may be thought by fastidious 

S ersons an undignified style of treat- 
i g susfetei&oblemen and gentlemen 
as are no longer his Majesty’s Op- 
position, but his Majesty’s Ministers. 
“ Is not Lord Grey the English 
Neckar ?** 4t And was not Neckar the 
French Lord Girev ?” We have writ- 
ten of that parallel ere now; but while 
Christopher North is silent, hear 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He is speaking 
to Neckar’s grandson, the young De 
Stael. We quote from the Reply. 

u c Your grandfather was a fool, an ideo- 
legist , an old maniac . At sixty year9 of 
age, to think of forming plans to over- 
throw ftiy constitution ! States would be 
well governed, truly, under suck theorists , 
Who judge of men from books, and the 
world from Hie map . . . Your grandfather's 
work is that of an obstinate old man, 
who died abusing all governments. . . He 
calls me the indispensable man, but judg- 
ing from his arguments, the best thing 
that could be done would be to cut my 
throat! Yes: I was indeed indispensable 
to repair the follies of your grandfather, 
and the mischief which he did to France. 
It was he who overturned the monarchy, 
wad led Louis XVI. to the scaffold.’ The 

young man here interposes, |tnd says 

* Sire, you seem to forget that my grand- 
father’s property was confiscated, because 
he defended the King.'—* Defended the 
King ! A fine defence truly ! You might 
as well say, that if I give a man poison, 
and present him with an antidote when 
lg£ still the agonies of death, that I wish 
mte Mm* That is the way your grand- 


father defended Louis XVI. As to the 
confiscation you speak of, what does that 
prove ? Nothing. Why, the property of 
Robespierre was confiscated ; and let me 
tell you that Robespierre himself* Marat, 
and Dan ton, have done less mischief to 
France than M. Neckar. It was he who 
brought about the revolution. You, 
Monsieur de Stael, did not see this : but I 
did. I witnessed all that passed in those 
days of terror and public calamity. But 
as long as I live, these days shall never 
return. Your speculators trace their fine 
schemes upon paper ; fools read and be- 
Jieve them : all are babbling about gene- 
ral happiness, and presently the people have 
notjyread to eat ; then comes a revolution. 
Such is^usually the fruit of all these fine 
theories. Your grandfather was the cause 
of the saturnalia which desolated France.’* 

“ These are the words of Napoleon 
Bonaparte; and lest it should seem to 
any one that they were not applied to 
the general principles of revolutionary 
agents, but dictated by some personal 
feeling towards their more moderate par- 
tisans, read one more passage. The Ja- 
cobins of Puris had been treating with 
him. On hearing the price which they 
set upon their services, he said, * This is 
too much ; I shall have a chance of de- 
liverance in battle, but I shall have none 
with these furious blockheads. There 
can be nothing in common between the 
demagogic principles of 1793 and the 
monarchy; between clubs of madmen 
and a regular ministry; between a com- 
mittee of public safety and an Emperor; 
between revolutionary tribunals and esta- 
blished laws. If fall I must, I will not 
bequeath France to the revolutionists, 
from whom I have delivered her.’f 

“ Now, the Teader of the * demagogic 
principles in 1793,* was Mr Charles 
Grey ; and the monarchy which, accord- 
ing to Napoleon, M. Neckar destroyed, 
was that of France. The Neckar of 1631 
has failed, and the monarchy of England 
is yet preserved ; and with it Lord Grey, 
and the Duke of Bedford, and the Duke 
of Devonshire ; but let us hear no more 
of the argument, that there is no danger 
of a democratic revolution, because these 
noblemen do not desire it.” 

A certain respect, it has hitherto 
been very generally allowed, is due 
to the very prejudices and bigotries 
of an ignorant people, from its rulers; 
and the more especially if that un- 
happy ignorance has been owing 
partly to its rulers, though mainly 
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to the constitution tastier which it 
has been the people’s wretched lot 
to flourish. Wtti any such respect^ 
however slight, shewn to the people 
of Great Britain, by the Paymaster 
to his Majesty’s forces, when he first 
stood up in the House of Commons, 
with his Bill in his small lily-white 
hand ? The people, it is said, wished 
for some Reform — how much is not 
specified; but judging from the symp- 
toms, which were Complete compo- 
sure, and an almost Pythagorean si- 
lence, not a muscle of their mouth 
moving, the appetite or passion of tho 
people for political food in the shape 
of a Bill, was such as might have been 
appeased with a small portion of vic- 
tual, of wet and dry. Had they been 
ravenous for Schedule A, they would 
have roared like any nightingale, but 
they were mute as tit-mice ere spring 
shews her violets. Neither had the 
Paymaster been previously profuse 
or prodigal either in promise or per- 
formance on the Feast of Reform. 
For many years he had been one of 
the prettiest and best behaved young 
gentlemen of all the bit-by-bit Re- 
formers, and thereby the noble nig- 
gard escaped the sarcasms of Can- 
ning, vvho had otherwise “ torn off 
his flesh.” Nay, high-up in yonder 
nook. 

Each in its narrow cell for ever laid, 

The First editions of his Quartos sleep ; 

Nor ever shall profane hand of ours 
again give to day the diatribes against 
Reform, and the panegyrics on Old 
Sarum which their stiff boards and 
pompous pages preserve in the repose 
of oblivion. But having eaten in 
his words (and how sweet is a mor- 
sel devoured in a corner well did 
Solomon and Jack Horner know), 
swallowed, inwardly digested, and 
outwardly expelled them, “ one and 
all, great and small,” with much la- 
bour and pains, he not unnaturally, 
but irrationally, presumed that the 
people were as hungry as himself, 
who had just emptied his stomach 
in the style aforesaid ; and bidding 
them open their mouths like barn- 
doors, into the yawning aperture he 
flung his Bill. So grotesque in itself 
was this procedure of his under- 
standing, and so unexpected, that the 
House of Commons became a con- 
vulsive aeries of guffaws* 

'* tJneXtiuguished laughter shook the »kie». ” 


But it is grievous to know that it 
guffaw is in nature transitory as a 
groan, into which indeed it is apt to 
grow; and that a groan of disgust—* 
such is the strange constitution of 
our souls — is often converted into a 
shout of admiration, while in bad 
time and early, it settles down into 
an aimless infatuation of 

“ The people imagining a vain thing," 

till a whole kingdom becomes a bed- 
lam. 

Offer a dog a pound of butter, 
a qudHera loaf, or a shoulder of 
mutton, and though tolerably sharp* 
set, he will turn away with a growl, 
thinking that you mean to insult t 
him ; but cajole him, by rubbing his 
back with the hair, and calling the 
buffer by his name, and by other 
charms potent over the canine, and 
the animal begins to. believe that he 
is dying of hunger. Disregarding the 
bread and butter, he plays the part 
of a wolf on the sheep ; and offer but 
to touch the shank now, aild he will 
tear you to pieces. It is in vain to 
tell him that he has devoured his 
due, and that he will get the rest at 
another time ; the bare suspicion on 
his part, of such a base suggestion on 
yours, will stiffen the upright bristles 
all over the surly savage, till be seems 
a live-dog of horrent iron, and you 
walk off full of “ thick-coming fan- 
cies” about canine madness. Next 
morning, the master shepherd (for 
we suppose you to be one of the 
Pastorals) informs you that an out- 
landish anirnnh by some supposed a 
dog, has swum ashore from some 
Norwegian wreck during the night, 
and slaughtered some scores of the 
silly people, all the braes being stain- 
ed with woolly blood-clouts, arid 
lauA, gimmer, wether, and “ ewie 
wi* the cruickit horn” lying among 
the broom, and below the blrCh 
trees, with holes in their throats and 
their kidneys, while the Red Rover 
is seen lying out of musket-sliot, 
on a knoll, licking his paws, and 
then crouching away into the woods, 
till hunger shall re»drlvo him to ra- 
pine. 

I’he above is figurative of allego- 
rical — but we can speak pretty plain- 
ly when we choose ; ana, therefore* 
begging pardon of the populace for 
likening them for ft moment to Sttta 
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an animal, we ask, what was the 
conduct, with' regard to them, of his 
Sfejesty’s Ministers, and of all their 
adherents? Baseand unprincipled be- 
yond all precedent , " and, if old judg- 
ments hold the irBacred course,” to be 
punished, ere long, by irretrievable 
disgrace, and exclusion from govern- 
ment of that nation, whose cha r acter 
they have done all in the power of 
their wicked weakness to deterior- 
ate or destroy. By their Bill, it ap- 
peared, at first, as* if there were no 
end either of disfranchisement or 
enfranchisement — nobody could tell 
whether voters were to be hundreds 
of thousands, or millions; but the 
mightier the multitude, the more 
magnanimous the members who “ be- 
stowed the boon;” the fiercer the 
fever of Reform, when once fairly 
introduced into the crowded closes 
and alleys of town and city corrup- 
tion ! flidte wap a stir among all the 
styes, as if of universal suffrage. In 
that state of excitement of the peo- 
ple, and of the populace, and of the 
rabble, Parliament was dissolved — 
that representatives might be chosen 
of the integrity, intelligence, and 
wisdom of the land ! Then we were 
impiously and dishonestly told, vox 
populi , vox Dei. Then was the time 
for that mightiest of all steam en- 
gines — the Press — to go to work ; 
and to work it went with a thousand 
devil power. All angry and evil pas- 
• sions were roused, let loose, and 
kept alive, all over the land— and 
they had all but one object — down 
with the horoughmongers . Gentle- 
men dislike being hissed, hooted, 
reviled, cursed, threatened, mudded, 
maimed, murdered ; and the billmen 
had their cue given them to read 
such practical lessons as these, in 
state affairs, to all anti-reformers, at 
and around every hustings,” ifl^the 
season of the year.” They had time- 
ly advice “ to strike at their faces ;” 
to prefer stones to- dead cats, as mis- 
siles, in electioneering warfare ; and 
the Tory gentlemen of England were 
warned in all the Ministerial news- 
papers, that, if they valued their lives , 
they had better offer no factious op- 
position to a measure beloved by 
the King, and annotated on by him 
the extent of seventeen pages 
crqWa octavo. Rather than encoun- 
tefsuch brutal baseness, some of the 
conservatives declined the honour 


of a contest, and others retired from 
it— not in fear for themselves, but in 
shame for their countrymen ; while 
many weak, and a few worthless 
persons got into the House of Com-* 
mons, who were fitter for a house of 
correction. But putting all such low 
elections as these out of sight, it will 
not be denied now, by any man in his 
senses, that the populace were pretty 
generally out of theirs, and that too 
many of the people were in the same 
predicament, frequently preserving, 
in their folly or madness, the most 
r.illy, absurd, and scorned individual 
that would but cry out “ the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill,” 
for their delegate in Parliament, to 
men who had been their benefactors, 
and whose families had, many a 
time and oft, when famine had 
visited this perhaps over-peopled 
land, saved theirs from starvation. 
And thus was a new Parliament as- 
sembled, in which, had the press 
been as powerful as it was wicked, 
the freedom of debate would have 
equalled that liberty of election, and 
the minority been dumb. But the 
minority neither despised nor feared 
the press — and did their duty nobly, 
assailed in vain by a perpetual tem- 
pest of scorn and insult instigating 
the weak, the unwary, and the 
wicked, to outrages against the pro- 
perties and persons of all who op- 
posed the Bill. The majority smiled, 
and vapoured, and spouted, and 
voted — and all the while the land 
rang with yells of vain applause, and 
as vain intim^lation. But the talent 
and the integrity, the eloquence and 
the wisdom, were on one side of the 
House — the delegates on the other; 
and in committee the Ministerial 
majority had no resource in their 
difficulties but the shameful one of 
silence, when outargued at every 
point, and convicted either of dis- 
honesty or stupidity almost incredi- 
ble, on almost every clause of their 
own revolutionary bill. Never were 
seen or heard of before such dogged 
or dumb constitution-mongers. But 
without the walls they were still 
supported by the yell, the voice of 
their deity, the mob — and Minister 
sun^ nightly out to Minister — ” all’s 

But ** what will the Peers do ?” 
was then the cry. And what a cry ! 
Loathsomely expressive of all the in* 
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science* all the ferocity, and all the 
vulgarity of the Tail of the revolu- 
tionists, and eke of their Head. Down 
with the Peers— the House of Peers 
—and all the houses of the Peers — 
unless they pass the Bill — in that 
event let them live for ever. But 
then arose the cry — “ let the King 
swamp the House of Peers,” and 
they called him the Modern Alfred. 
There ought* to be no Peers— al- 
ready are they too numerous by far 
— therefore let us have a hundred 
more at the least— that they may 
restore to us our constitution. Ti*e 
ancient noblesse are all for reform— 
the novi homines alone against it — 
therefore more upstarts ! True, that 
nature produces but one Alfred in 
many centuries — and he is but the 
exception to the general rule, that 
all kings who can are tyrants. But 
let posterity take care of itself — and 
the next king of England — if there is 
to be another — add his hundred 
serving-men — for what purpose he 
may — be it even to bring back the 
boroughmongers, and that anoma- 
lous monster which they worship, 
and they alone, the British Constitu- 
tion. 

Was there any effort made to put 
down this Jacobin cry by the anti- 
revolutionary reforming Ministry ? 
No. They joined in it. They did 
so in both Houses of Parliament. The 
Prime Minister warned the Spiri- 
tual Peers to “put their houses in 
order” — the crack ministerial orator 
in the Lower House pointed to the 
expatriated noblesse of F ranee, whom 
the great Revolut,ion # drove over the 
wide world — and there was u great 
cheering” Sneers, taunts, scoffs, in- 
sults, have been so incessantly flung 
forth on all thiugs, creeds, offices, 
and persons, hitherto regarded with 
respect or reverence, and the Re- 
formers have b.ccome so habituated 
to the use of their slang vocabula- 
ries that they are unconscious of 
being foul-mouthed, and turn up 
their eyes to heaven when accused of 
truculence, like simpletons innocent 
of all guile and all guilt, and anxious 
only for the preservation of social 
order. Yet these are the Billmen — 
these are the people whose voice it 
is the duty of Government to obey — 
who now demand their rights, and 
therefore their rights must be given 
them— to oppose whose will must be 


—treason ; for are they not tlio sove- 
reign people? 

The Peers did oppose their will— - 
and what then ? Why, the mob were 
daunted by the aspect of virtue. Nay, 
the most worthless among them felt 
that the Peers had done their duty — 
and the better part of the populace 
applauded the patriots — but in si- 
lence— for they feared as yet to of- 
fend their leaders whom that vote 
maddened. Then the press raved 
on the Political Unions, and tlio Po- 
litical Unions talked of arms, and a 
national guard was to start up out 
of thfc ground, not from serpents, but 
from sheeps’ teeth, with fustian jack- 
ets and corduroy breeches, we know 
not whether to support or supplant 
the British army,no longer command- 
ed by Wellington, and trustworthy 
no more in the day of danger. What 
might be the meaning of such mis- 
cellaneous armament ? An the na- 
tion were for Reform — to a man. 
Some scores of boroughmongers 
al one were against the Bill. M r Place, 
the tailor, as he calls himself, at the 
head of that deputation of pawn-bro- 
kers, that lately waited on the puz- 
zled Premier, he knew not, nor at 
such untimeous hour could be ex- 
pected to know, whether to take his 
measure, to receive his pledge, or to 
solicit a supper, might surely have 
had courage to face that small corps 
of corruptionists, and put them to 
rout at the point of the needle. Why, * 
then, go the, expense of a national 
guard whose office must needs be a 
sinecure ? But the knaves knew they 
lied, when they said that all the na- 
tion to a man was for Reform. They 
knew that a majority of the indus- 
trious, the wealthy, the prosper- 
ous, the good, and the happy, were 
against such Reform, and they dared 
to/lopc, in their drunken insolence, 
that they might frighten the con- 
servatives into the Bill by a na- 
tional guard consisting of innumer- 
able av\tkward squads, sufficiently 
absurd on paper, 4>ut in ilcsh-and- 
blood marching order to overthrow 
the British army, ludicrous beyond 
the ineffable military spectacles that 
sometimes convulse the fancy in 
dreams, when the forlorn hope, com- 
posed entirely of tailors, is seen ad- 
vancing to the storm of a gingerbread 
stall, from which an old woman 
arrayed in red is driven with ifojl- 
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mnm laughter, till first the van- 
uard, and then the main body of the 
ellVeretS, establish themselves at 
the point of the spurtle, and to the 
&Oiind of the penny-trumpets in the 
Luckenbooths. 

In these Political Unions there has 
indeed been a strauge mixture of the 
formidable and the laughable, repre- 
sentative of the character of our un- 
accountable times. For example, 
there is our own Edinburgh Political 
Union, which its members opine to 
be a great state-engine at work for 
Reform. There are people south of 
the Tweed, who look towards it loom- 
ing through a Scotch mist, not without 
alarm. To us it seems at once the 
most innocent and the most ludicrous 
association — not of ideas — for good- 
humoured scorn to point his slow un- 
meaning finger at, without any inten- 
tion nf pending its mock-majesty — 
that ever administered to the mirth 
of Modern Athens. It numbers -or 
rather did number, among its wor- 
thies, two or three authors whom we 
much esteem — a leash of bibliopoles 
to whom we wish all prosperity in 
the trade — a gentleman or two be- 
sides of easy fortune and manners 
— a few worthy masters, a dozen 
respectable journeymen, and some 
scores of idle or industrious appren- 
tices in the various handicrafts, 
whom to employ therein would be 
to all parties profitable and pleasant, 
whether it were in slating a house, 
cobbling a shoe, patching, or even 
making a pair of breeches. In their 
personal capacities, or individual 
selves, it will be seen that we value 
the members of the Edinburgh Po- 
litical Union according to their dif- 
ferent degrees of merit, and that we 
should drop the pensive tear on hear- 
ing that any one of them had fqJlen 
a victim to the cholera. But in trteir 
aggregate and composite character 
of a Political Union, we can regard 
them, living or dead, but with one 
. sentiment — that of the ineffably ab- 
surd, which would, tve are persua- 
ded, pursue us into the cave of Tro- 

S honius, converting it into the bou- 
oir Of Euphrosyne. At the gravity 
With which they guard the peace of 
tiar distracted metropolis, the most 
saturnine might smile. On the eve 
ofavdry impending great national ca- 
lami!#* We find them at their post. 
Thus, m that fearful afternoon that 


brought our eity the dlstfial intelli- 
gence of the rejection of the Bill by 
the House of Lords, When the street 
in front of our post-office was alive 
with all kinds and colours of hats, 
and when it was thought there would 
be a general brush, the Political 
Union, invisible and utiappalled, from 
the mysterious secrecy of their con- 
clave, issued paper-lanterns, implo- 
ring peace among the people, and 
gi vingpromiseof a brighter day to the 
sons of freedom biting their nails in 
disappointment atid despair. We re- 
ftiernber that afternoon as well as we 
do this ; and never before to dur eyes 
had the Queen of the North, with 
more tranquil stateliness, “ flung her 
white arms to the sea.** The western 
sun so smote the city, that ail the 
windows seemed on fire. There was 
something heroic in all their vast 
bright stories; flats were flats no 
more ; light was in ever}' land ; and 
without waiting for the fiery fiat of 
the Lord Provost, the hotbed of ge- 
nius was self-kindled into a general 
illumination. We grew, on the spot, 
into Captain of the Six Feet Club. 
Great was then our perplexity, on be- 
holding men standing like trees, like 
poles, calling on us by inscription, in 
largest letters, to be quiet — on no ac- 
count to give vent to our feelings by 
any act of violence ; for that “ a braw 
time was coming,” when there would 
be an end to all corruption. In the 
calm joy of our hearts, we would not, 
at that moment, have hurt a hair on 
the head of a fly — We would not have 
murdered a midge. Why, then, and 
whence those solemn warnings, thus 
ostentatiously obtruded on our eye, 
at an altitude even we could not 
overlook. Why thus, O ye Political 
Unionists! conjure Up phantoms of 
fury to disturb such profound re- 
pose ? Some shaking of empty heads, 
and some thrusting of hands into al- 
most as empty pockets there might 
be with Small knots of peripatetic 
politicians, who, at the crossings of 
streets, paused to read the friend- 
ly advice to their peers. But, of a 
row there was no reason to indulge 
either in fear or hope— and but one 
opinion prevailed among a peaceful 
people, between the hours of two 
and ten. that, of all possible idiots, 
the Edinburgh Political Unionists, 
in their bod/ corporate, were at the 
head. As darkness descended, 4he 
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paper lanterns became transparent, hi the arms of a strong man and 
and the larger letters of light conti- let fall with a clash on the floor into 
nued to tranquilliase the town till ten thousand flinders. But that 
sleep brought silence, broken but by persons — in ordinary life respectable 
that gradually deepening and widen- — should have so far forgotten the 
ing snore, that, in a great city, to feelings and the principles by which 
night- wandering Fine-ear, doth Bure- gentlemen are guided in all their 
ly sound, beneath the mute moon conduct— can be satisfactorily ac- 
and stars, if aught be so on this earth counted for only by a knowledge of 
of ours, sublime. the nature of their disease — the de- 

Suppose an insurrection of the lirium tremens of radicalism, in which 
Newhaven fish-wives. To quell it, the unhappy patient sees real objects 
the Edinburgh Political Union are in ghastly distortion, and imagines 
ordered off towards Trinity, to ar- himself haunted by a thousand devils, 
rest the progress of the Phalanx of tl* who are not only men but Tories- 
Variegated Petticoats, and, if need affabfe archangels all, who pity the 
be, to deliver battle on the high-road, wild distemper that, to common eyes, 
where that long lino of wall defends gives to folly the semblance of sin, 
from the dust those beautiful nur- whereas they know that the poor 
sery gardens. Why, the Union would creatures are not wicked, but merely 
sustain a total overthrow. Not that mad. The only cure is a placard — 
the battle would be bloody — the kill- if that fail— accipe calcem. In that 
ed and wounded would bear but a case, how could they deny ? 

small proportion to the missing — the No doubt many of the Political 
prisoners would exceed in numbers Unions sprinkled over the country 
the whole victorious army — and the are as harmless as the Edinburgh 
presidents, or field-marshals, would one ; and as we should be sorry to 
present a specimen of a curious pre- see any attempt made to put down 
dicament, carried captive in creels what never was up, we trust they 
past the chain-pier crowded with do not fall under his Majesty’s 
spectators, to be kept in durance on late proclamation. In such unions 
oysters, till the establishment of a car- there is much illegible, but nothing 
tel, by which they might be restored illegal ; little sedate, but less scdl- 
to their patriotic parents, on condi- tious; the members are tiresome, but 
tion of their taking, through the sea- not traitovous ; and though able to 
son, an additional supply, at an extra- smoke a cigar, unwilling to blow 
vagant price, of cod’s-head and shoul- up the state. They are political 
ders. pustules on the surface of society, 

They are a droll set. Having been that will come to a point of them- 
told, in common with their fellow selves, and after the escape of the 
townsmen, that “ altwho were dis- purulent matter, no need for a pin, 
posed to concur” with the opinions not the minutest scar will be seen on 
expressed in a requisition, for a the clean-skinned public. Whereas, 
Public Meeting of the Conservatives, were you to rub the pimple, it would 
would find admittance at the great fret, and there might be poison in 
gate of our Assembly Rooms, they the pus. 

pretended to interpret the words. What really is the character and 
u determined not to concur,” and composition of the Birmingham 
accordingly shewed their faces — a Union, we now know somewhat bet- 
few — black but not comely — tGte a ter than Lord Grey. It lias been de- 
tete — yet without any appearance dared illegal, and what not, on the 
of spittle — with the avowed resolu- highest Authority, and so has an as- 
tion of intruding into the presence of semblage of 1 30,000 people, (a large 

g entlemen, who, conceiving such con- sum) of which the Lord Chancellor 
Uct to be worse than unreasonable, of England said, “ with all respect 
had made adequate provision for for the multitude which were assent- 
kicking them commodious) y down a bled — he trusted the individuals alltt- 
wide flight of stairs. Did they wish for ded to would reconsider the subject.” 
an argumentative disputation? Hea- Whatlndividuals — and what subject, 
veh pity them should they ever have The individuals who declared to that 
that wish gratified— ana it is not multitude, whom the Lord Chancel- 
impcteslble— their fate will be like lor regards * with alt respect, that 
that of a creel of crockery lifted up they ought no longer to pay the 
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kiuj£f ts&eq.” 4t It was physically 
impossibly,” quoth the Lord Chan- 
cellor, "that in an assembly of 1 50,000 
persons, 1Q00 could know what they 
did ” We should think not so many 
—•and on that ground is founded his 
Lordship’s respect. Buttlie Premier’s 
respect includes the enemies of taxa- 
tion. He corresponded — if we mis- 
take not— with the official organs of 
that very society—" on terms of 
courtesy and compliment, with the 
violators of law, and the dissolvers 
of the elements of government.” 
He granted their request — he alleg- 
ed “ inadvertence,” iii extenuation of 
his conduct towards the L.10 voters, 
which thegovernment at Birmingham 
had rated — "an inadvertence,” which 
Mr Gregson,a man of unimpeachable 
honour and great talents, in his own 
exculpation, forced an equivocating 
M hi i st rv in the House unequivocally 
to deny; — and that his friends might 
not be behind him in folly, the sig- 
natures of Alt none and John Rls- 
sell were seen appended to doeu- 
cuments of degradation, from which, 
not even amidst the " roar of a fac- 
tion,” can these persons recover their 
former place in the estimation of 
their country. " It may, perhaps, be 
said, that the correspondence be- 
tween the Prime Minister and the 
Birmingham Political Union, took 
place before the unlawful resolution 
not to pay taxes was passed. If so, 
it is the difference between an acces- 
sary before , and an accessary after 
the fact Look at the four — the 
Premier — the Lord Chancellor — the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — and 
the Paymaster to his Majesty’s forces. 
A., G., and B., corresponding with, 
explaining to, complimenting, flatter- 
ing, consulting, “ on the weightiest 
matters of state and legislation, with 
the ostensible agent of an association, 
of which B. declares that its resolu- 
tions are a violation of law, and that 
the elements of government would be 
dissolved unless its practices were 
*put down. And they have been put 
down by proclamation — by a pro- 
clamation, says the author of the 
Reply* “ which informs us that it is 
wrong to transgress the laws, right 
id Obey them, and the duty of rna- 
to enforce obedience.” He 
jgjght have added, with equal truth, 
tbaftlt la not the duty of a Minister 
pf the King of England to inflame 


the minds of the people, by calling 
the solemn decision 'of the legisla- 
ture “ the whisper of a faction.” To 
men — to noblemen— who could stoop 
so low — and thus trail their fore- 
heads in the dirt, at the feet of sedi- 
tious demagogues — England is to 
trust for the Reform of her Constitu- 
tion ! 

No wonder that with such a Mi- 
nistry to imitate, the Press became 
mob-wovshipper. Not even during 
the dreadful season immediately pre- 
ceding the French Revolution, was 
there a more hideous howl set up in 
Paris than we have heard within the 
year in London. Doctrines subver- 
sive of all our institutions, social and 
sacred, have been promulgated in 
execrations. They have been daily 
dinned into the ears of the people 
over all the laud. But the people 
would not rebel — they had a dismal 
apprehension of some great evil that 
might befal them, even during the 
exasperation of spirit which those 
accursed arts had kindled; in the tur- 
bulence of passion they felt that the 
creed taught them was wrong, that 
the conduct they were exhorted to 
was wicked ; and it is encouraging to 
think that the lower orders — aye even 
the lowest, have withstood the perni- 
cious advice of their leaders, and that, 
in obedience to it, towns have been 
fired by those wretches only— so let 
us believe — who without it would 
for kindred crimes havebeen punish- 
ed by deportation or death. The 
people of England have been delu- 
ded and betrayed, and instigated in- 
to a state of mind and a line of con- 
duct dangerous indeed, and if long 
persisted in, destructive of all go- 
vernment — but that they have not 
risen up to subvert the state, a rising 
that would to themselves have soon 
Lad a terrible catastrophe, proves 
how great, after all, must be their 
attachment to it, shaken as that at- 
tachment has been by so many infa- 
mous appliances, once, and that not 
long ago, firm, because deeply rooted 
amid the roots in tHeir hearts, proud 
amidst many stflFerings and many 
sacrifices, of their country’s great* 
ness, under which was still sheltered 
much enjoyment of life’s best bless- 
ings, while they beheld from their 
shores on which no invader dared to 
set foot, for the Conqueror of Europe 
feared to face the sons of liberty. 
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people after people subjugated, we 
may say, and enslaved, thrones tole- 
rated to native Sings, or filled, at his 
beck, with aliens, till Britain over- 
threw the Man of Blood, and blasted 
his brotherhood of usurpers. 

What atrocious wickedness to 
practise such arts on such a people ! 
They have borne, with heroic forti- 
tude, many evils which the fluctua- 
tions incident to our vast commer- 
cial system periodically bring upon 
their condition; fluctuations which 
we verily believe it is beyond the 
power of human wisdom to prevent 
or avert, though we have as littlff 
doubt that some of the most fatal 
were directly produced by the folly of 
our rulers, in their ignorant zeal for 
what they irrationally called the 
Principles of Free' Trade. Our im- 
mense debt, too, must be a weight 
felt by every poor man ; but it was 
incurred in the cause of liberty, and 
through the progress of glorious 
wars, of which any one victorious 
battle was “ worth a whole archi- 
pelago of sugar islands.” So said 
Wyndham ; for he was a patriot who 
knew that the power and opulence 
of every people lie in the greatness 
of their character, and sometimes 
that can be shewn and sealed only 
in blood, and accredited by difficult 
and dangerous achievements. The 
rich blood of brave men was pour- 
ed out not only ungrudgingly, but 
exultingly, for their country’s ho- 
nour — treasures transcending in their 
worth all the gold in all the mines. 
The people complained not of thate#- 
pmse; nor would thejscomplainnow, 
but for reforming Ministers and’mobs 
who assail with curses the Consti- 
tution for which those heroes fought, 
and under which their forefathers 
flourished, and who have had the 
desperate audacity to attribute to its 
abuses calamities, which in the course 
of nature, and by nature’s laws, arose 
out of a policy which they and their 
friends abetted or pursued, and that, 
too, with the, bold avowal of their 
belief, that muck misery must ensue 
from such measures, but that it 
would be merged at last in the gene * 
tb! prosperity of the nation. 

With the causes of the frequent 
distress of the people patent before 
them— and at the same time with 
the wellbeing of the people, (for 
were on the whole contented at 


the time this insane scheme of Reform 
was* broached and spread out before^ 
their eyes,) these Ministers of ours, 
who, to hear them and their adherents 
speak, a simpleton might suppose 
were the sole sincere and disinter- 
ested friends of the people, were so 
thoroughly unprincipled as to bring 
forth a Bill composed of firebrands, 
and to throw it among the people, 
audaciously declaring, that to set the 
whole country on fire was the only 
way to save it from ruin, and keep 
it in peace. The people, unable to 
believe that all this was done merely 
to keqp Whigs in office, became in 
crowds converts to the Ministerial 
creed that they were the most wretch- 
ed of slaves — trampled upon by the 
cloven feet of a cruel oligarchy, and 
the victims of an oppression that had 
gradually grown over them out of 
that hideous heap and hubbub of 
heinous anomalies — the British tfen- 
stitution. 

’Twere long to tell the story of oil 
the base, brutal, and wicked arts em- 
ployed to delude the people into 
this insane persuasion — ’twere long 
to tell the .story of all the native 
tendencies tb delusion implanted in 
the constitution of men’s souls, and 
how, at particular periods of its his- 
tory, a nation seems sometimes for 
a while suddenly to go stark-Btar tug- 
mad. Suffice it now to say, that wax- 
ing more daring day by day, we shall 
not say from impunity, for the law 
is now a dead letter, but from en- 
couragement given them in every 
possible way, directly and indirectly, 
openly and covertly, by Ministers, 
the tribe of traitors who work a large 
portion of the press incessantly call- 
ed aloud on the peaceful people of 
this happy land to tear their robbed 
rights from the hands of tyrants. 
Unawed by the majesty of the laws 
— dow in abeyance — they scattered 
their not ambiguous words among 
the soldiers, whom they first tried to 
cajole out of their allegiance to their 
King, country, and their own un- 
equalled fame-rand then, when they 
found all the heroes true as the steel 
of their bayonets, to frighten the in- 
vincihles by that notable project of a 

g eneral arming, which, at the first 
ush of the scarlet like dawn upon 
tlid fountains, would have melted 
away like snow. *Twas a coward 
scheme^and could have been CQfh 
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ceived bul la the hearts of cowards. 
For the dunces could not disguise 
their treason, while they cried cra- 
ven; but while they imagined that 
their motives were cunningly secret- 
ed in their own base breasts, and 
that the people believed that all their 
mighty armament was to support the 
poor trembling military, who had not 
known what fighting was since the day 
of Waterloo, against those buggaboos 
the borough-mongers, the jacobin 
hatred spunked out in every beg- 
garly paragraph, through the gross 
guilt of the grammar traitors use; 
and it is confessed now by millions, 
who were slow to credit such flagi- 
tious folly, that their object was civil 
war. And yet, to such a height, 
and length, and breadth, had the in- 
solence of those traitors — tailors and 
such like— grown up as if it were a 
stately cabbage, that if the friends 
order, when speaking of 
such iniquitous attempts to destroy 
it, predicted, on any occasion as their 
probable results, conflicts between 
the populace and the military, in 
which the infatuated rabble would 
be scattered, and M quenched the 
flame of hold rebellion, even in the 
rebel’s blood,” why then hot, heavy, 
and hissing as tailor’s goose, the 
rank-breath'd radical belched out 
upon you the insufferable stench of 
his sour stomach, the organ in which 
he digests. his politics as well as his 
potatoes, aud assailed you even in 
written ribaldry with accusations of 
desiring to see the people perish 
under the hoofs of dragoons. Thus 
a muddy madman, or rather a fetid 
fraction, in the Westminster Review, 
charged Christopher North with 
high-treason against the people, for 
having said at a Noctes that the rab- 
ble, driven on by traitors, would ne- 
ver rest till they had raised a (lus^at 
Manchester, or elsewhere, that would 
be laid in blood. They have done 
so— at Nottingham, at X)erby, and 
Bristol. The dust was laid— re- 
luctantly— in blood. And more hi- 
deous still, scores of the drunken 
wretcheB were burned alive in the 
Rouses they in their irenzy had 
iel on fire, while soberer ruffians, 
Jike .tigers leaping out of a flaming 
escaped through ‘the lurid 
windows into the streets, where they 
j Mp . plunder, and then, as at a 

ef furniture, acted the 


auctioneer, It is melancholy to see 
such a man as the accomplished Edi- 
tor of the Westminster, so besotted 
by the dregs of the drugs of Radical- 
ism, as to admit into its boards the 
blackguardisms of that consummate 
blockhead— the Ass of the Age, who 
brays hiuislf in a mortar. The cuddy 
isacoxcombtoo,andmu8tneeds have 
a wreath of dockens round his ears, 
as if he were a victor crowned at the 
Olympic Games. But in the midst 
of his capers, independently alto- 
gether of his ears, at every Rtep on 
Bs hind legs he betrays the donkey. 
No animal more difficult of conceal- 
ment than your ass, and your son of 
an ass. lie ought never to go in cha- 
racter to a masquerade. There he 
goes— obvious to alj eyes— the Knight 
of the Thistle. One domino after 
another thwacks him across head or 
tail — there is little difference be- 
tween the two in shape or sound— 
yet in the inscrutable obstinacy of his 
being, he will not budge from the 
cudgel, hut opposes bone to blud- 
geon with a determination of pur- 
pose that, in a higher cause, would 
make the helot a hero. 

We allude to Long-Ears now, 
merely to illustrate, by this Vicar of 
Bray, the character of the stupid and 
insolent radicals who have been 
bawling the lower orders into rebel- 
lion. And what think you of Dr 
Bowring himself— advertising as a 
puff preliminary to a new number of 
liis Review, that the people have al- 
ready expressed their opinion on 
Reform, and that now is the time 
for every man* of them to take his 
part in revolution ? And what think 
ye of a Ministry, who take such a 
man into their employment, and send 
him over to Paris to learn how fo 
conduct accounts / The Imbeciles I 

As a relief from our eloquence, 
do peruse the following passage from 
the Reply. ' 

“ I accuse no man of wicked intentions 
who has been acting in (his ill-fated work, 
But there is a wise rule, and it seems as 
true in morals and politics, aa in the 
practice of municipal law, that men must, 
for the purposes of correction, be take% 
te have intended those things which are 
the natural consequences of their own 
actions. 4 Who woqld have thought it ?* 
is the exclamation of every heedless and 
mischievous map, who is mischievous be* 
cause he is heedless, and runs into ruiuV 
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qh» practice*, because be never contem- 
plated the eonsequeueee of bis own acts. 
But the law w»U not allow mischievous 
idiots to . be ahroa4> any more than it 
will puffer s&ne men to disown the ill ef- 
fem of their own voluntary doings, The 
intention must be presumed, where the 
act is palpable, 

“ What did these men think was titely 
to be the consequence of telling unletter- 
ed multitudes, that the Government under 
which they lived was one of corruption, ty- 
ranny) oppression, and misrule ? Did they 
suppose that magistrates would be allow- 
ed to discharge their duty, and execute 
the laws, when the King’s Government 
liad*been proclaiming to the people, thald 
the fountain of all law was foul and pol- 
luted ? Are ^e makers of the laws to be 
branded with ignominious epithets by 
men in power, and the laws to be held 
in veneration by the simple ? Is a Par- 
liament to be vilified, and its acts obey- 
ed ? But unless the Ministers of the King 
can answer these questions by assent, they 
are no less the enemies of the law than of 
the constitution of their country. Those 
who, in their places in Parliament, de- 
nounce bishops for defending the cause 
committed to theircare,Qndfor doing their 
duty before their country and their God— 
those are they, and not the rugged wretches 
impassioned by a momentary frenzy, who 
truly hurl the firebrand at the palaces of 
men whom they have publicly stigmatized 
as meet objects of the vengeance of au 
injured country. Who are the allies of 
this British Neckar ? Who are they who 
are called forth with triumphant air to 
prove that there is no repentance in the 
work of revolution ? They are the same 
men of whom, in 1793, one who is now 
on the same side the question with Cob- 
bet, and Carlile, and Karl Grey, thus 
spoke, — * All the enemies of the British 
constitution will cjing to him, in spite of 
bis efforts to shake them off, until their 
hatred of the present establishment shall 
have been completely satiated in the ruin 
of the state, in the misery and perhaps in 
the*blood, of all ranks and orders of the 
people— 

“ Non mtssura cutem nidi plena cruoris hiru- 
do.”* 

Men who tell bishops that they should 
qot vpte, and ministers of religion that 
they should not perform their sacred of- 
fice*, and magistrates that they should 
npt dispense the laws, lest those, forsooth, 
be offended, to whom judgment, and re- 


ligion, and law, are a peculiar stumbling* 
block, and who will gladly join the King's 
Ministers in removing these rocks of their 
offence. 

<* Oh, bow I should pity these Minis, 
ters, if the time for pity were yet come ! 
But pity must give way to justice. Pity 
sleeps while justice tarries. Justice, whe- 
ther she resides in mortal laws or abideth 
ill Almighty councils, whether the arm 
of man be her depository, or the arm of 
God her surer reluge, will assuredly break 
from the cloud beneath which she now 
slumbdrs, and once more lighten on the 
hearts of men, who, fur no cause shown,' 
and no reason assigned, have excited the 
discontent of numbers of their country- 
men, ajainst the essential institutions of 
the government of their country, inflaming 
the passions of the workers of mischief, 
and deluding the simple to their own de- 
struction ; who in one little year have, 
by their evil councils, so torn, harassed, 
and distracted their poor country, that 
better men do not care to unde rtake the 
reparation of those wrongs, <SF > ffT)!ch 
others have been the headlong authors; 
men who, from the beginning even to the 
end of this unhallowed work, and by the 
mouth of this great man whose speech I 
have here considered, have given no one 
single reason, so. help me, Go d ! why 
such a work should have been underta- 
ken, either by the proof that the present 
formation of Parliament was inefficient 
for its great purposes, the protection of 
liberty, and the protection of property, or 
the proof, or even the intimation, that 
these purposes would be better answered 
by its reconstruction on a new plan; but 
who, adopting change for the love of 
change, or the love of something worse, 
suppose— for by their actions they ap- 
pear to suppose it — that long enough lias 
England been free from the miseries of 
revolution, and flourished for nigh two 
centuries pf tranquillity apd repose ; long 
enough has she been contented at home, 
and feared abroad ; contented, as far as is 
consistent with that freedom which is her 
beslybirthright ; feared, wherever liberty 
has required protection, or the arm of 
the oppressor has been felt. Long enough 
has the balance of power between the 
three estates of the realm, controlling, 
not conflicting powers, that unrevealed 
secret of antiquity, which sages saw in 
vision, and sighed, and toiled, and prayed 
for, but never could accomplish ; Jong 
enough has the just equipoise of King, 
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Lords, and Commons, been So curiously 
fixed, and wonderfully maintained, * that 
some have been vain enough to imaging 
that the balance had been adjusted by 
more than mortal hand.* They may be 
clever men, and cunning are the fables 
which they have devised. Tiiey may be 
wise in their generation ; but the viola- 
ted laws, and the threatened constitution 
of England, and the blood et those alrea- 
dy slain, will rise up in judgment against 
this generation, and will condemn it ; 
and condemn it for the sa ne reason, be- 
cause it repented not. God grant that 
they may repent ! God grunt that their 
errors may be forgotten ! But until there 
be signs of repentance, and the hones 
of amendment be well founded, it? h the 
duty of every faithful subject of the mo- 
narchy of England, to oppose the riiin- 
ous designs of her misguided Ministers — 
to oppose might by right, violence by 
law, tyranny by freedom of speech, falla- 
cy by argument, and falsehood by the 
truth.** 

That is finely said, and we njoicc 
in such a coadjutor. Where may we 
look for such writing on the side of 
the Revolutionists ? There was a 
time when they wrote and spoke 
well on Reform-— when Brougham, 
(and Horner,) and Jeffrey, and Mac- 
intosh tore to pieces all the provi- 
sions in the late Bill, and trampled 
them under foot with as proper, aud 
personal, and patriotic indignation, 
as did the first and greatest of the 
three trample under foot the letter 
that offered him the Attorney-Gene- 
ralship, at a time when he knew he 
had within a stride, softly swelling 
for his Beat of honour, the Woolsack. 
But now their lips drivel, and their 
pens dribble — and they rave and 
write like Radicals, without gravity, 
and without grace — and unkindled 
by the igneus vigor that gave them 
inspiration in their better days. Com- 
pare with the miserable pamphlets 
they have lately put forth, the power- 
ful articles that for nearly thirty 
years were appearing in the Edin- 
burgh Review, the Essays on Re- 
form in the Quarterly, arid in the 
North American Reviews, Colonel 
Stewart’s philosophical Disquisitions 
on the Principles of Government — 
Sir John Walsh's admirable Essays 
on " the Measure,” the Examination 
Of the Priefidly Advice to the Lords, 
* tbi* to Lord * Brougham’s 

bpmih ?nd the twelve masterly 


articles on Reform and the French 
Revolution in this Magazine, — and 
what a contemptuous opinion would 
you have of men esteemed wise in 
their generation, did you not correct 
that erroneous opinion of their ta- 
lents, by a true opinion of their 
principles, and remember that even 
genius itself falls fluttering to the 
ground, when trying in vain to soar 
in an atmosphere or falsehood. How 
else could a man so prodigally en- 
dowed by nature as Lord Brougham, 
and with all his vast, endowments 
ennobled by highest education, have 
gpoken upwards of four hours onthe 
greatest question that ever was de- 
bated in an assembly of free men, and 
his speech prove a sprawling failure, 
with a fewpassages of magnificent but 
over ambitious diction, — the main ar- 
guments feeble and jejune almost 
beyond belief, illogical and contra- 
dictory, sophisms fill without even 
the merit of ingenuity, and “ false 
glitter” in lieu of that glory that was 
wont so often of yore to illumine his 
winged words ! 

Instead of rushing at once into the 
heart of the great subject, as on other 
occasions we have heard him do 
with the conscious power of a giant, 
he kept shilly-shallying in a strain of 
puerile sarcasm on particular ex- 

C ressions in the orations of other 
ords, for a long hour at least; and 
for half-an-hour more, crept round 
and about the outworks, as if afraid 
to make his attack upon the first 
entrenchment. At last lie closes with 
the question — and says “ that the 
L.10 rental is not alow qualification.” 
It is at least ten pounds lower than 
the qualification which he himself 
Had fixed upon as the lowest in his 
own plan of reform. And even now, 
though shy to condemn it, he hints 
dislike, aud talks of securing for the 
Lords who hate it, a fair hearings in 
committee. How kind and consi- 
derate 1 What says bis antagonist ? 

° Not low ? but compared with what? 
What is the test of lowness ? To say it is 
not low, and to fix no standard by which 
high and low may be determined, is mere 
vague and idle assertion. But what fob. 
lows next ? Why, that on this very point, 
the L. 10 franchise, this most important 
of all the mighty innovations of this Bill, 
the Lord Chancellor of England had not 
made up his mind, and had no opinion at 
all to give, [ It was ft proper subject 
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for discussion in committee/ That very 
Pill which the late House of Commons 
■was dissolved because they dared to med- 
dle with, was now to go into committee 
in the House of Lords, with the noble 
and learned Lord on the woolsack ex- 
pressly withholding any opinion, cither of 
approval or of disapprobation, on the most 
monstrous and sweeping measure of in- 
novation comprised within its four cor- 
ners. And then why defend it ? Why 
maintain the necessity of that which is 
especially reserved for the determination 
of the committee? O, but some mode- 
rate man will say, why not go into com- 
mittee? Why not go into committee? 
—•Why, because there is not one single 
reason given in this Speech, or in any 
other speech, why an uniform right of 
voting should be established in u)l the 
boroughs of England ; or why there 
should beany rental qualification at all, — 
because thinking men know that the very 
inequality of the right of voting is one of 
the inimitable excellencies of our system ; 
and because they agree with the immortal 
Burke, * That the very inequality of re- 
presentation which is so foolishly com- 
plained of, is perhaps the very thing 
which prevents us from thinking or act- 
ing as members for districts. Cornwall 
elects as many members os all Scotland, 
but is Cornwall better taken care of than 
Scotland ?” 


Freemen are stated to be some- 
times poor men, and therefore those 
who stand up for property are ridi- 
culed by Lord Brougham for uphold- 
ing the rights of freemen. He asks, 

“ was the fact of a person being a 
freeman a test of property?’* Cer- 
tainly not. But hear again the Ex- 
aminer of the four hour speech. 

“ That is the new doctrine which the 
Reformers have intro^ced and import- 
ed from France ; it is not necessary that 
every voter should be a man of property 
in order to have property represented in 
^ the House of Commons. The beauty of 
the old system has been, that high and 
low, rich and poor, have all been repre- 
sented in that House, and the result of 
the whole has been, that none, not even 
the poorest, being excluded as a class, yet 
nevertheless property has maintained its 
influence, and been adequately protected. 
But we are told, £ that many freemen 
are in the receipt of parochial iCTMK* 
Well! are no L. 10 renters under the 
same circumstances ? If the Lord Chan- 
cellor has not forgotten his sessions law, 
he will remember that a settlement by 
renting a L.10 tenement is a fruitful 
source of parish litigation, and that these 
questions do not arise until the parties 
are removed, and that they are not re- 
moved till they have become chargeable.” 


Lord Brougham then proceeds, 
after Btatingthat itwas “ necessary to 
draw a line somewhere, 1 ’ but omit- 
ting to state how towns, with 10,000 
inhabitants, would rest contented 
without any representatives, while 
towns of 4,000 enjoyed two, to tell 
the old, stale, false story of the Nabob 
of Arcot putting twenty members 
into the House of Commons. Our 
Examiner quashes this nonsense, by 
telling us that on looking into the 
records of Indian delinquency, he 
saw that it was asserted before a 
committee, that in order to make 
the House a party to the nabob in 
his designs upon Tanjore, a scheme 
had been formed of bribing a ma- 
jority of the representatives of the 
nation with L.700,000 ; a magnificent 
scheme truly, and worthy of the grand 
soul of a nabob ; but unfortunately 
it was not crowned with success; 
and it seems, he adds cuttingly, a 
novel sort of homage to pay to vir- 
tue, to call it to an account for un- 
committed trespasses, and to make 
resisted temptation, not the badge of 
innocence, but the measure of dis- 
grace. 
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Lord Brougham says, “ that the 
Crown was not from time to time in 
the exercise of its just privileges for 
the masters of rotten boroughs, and 
that the people were not in the en- 
joyment of their interests and rights 
tor the masters of rotten boroughs.” 
The power of a master of a rotten 
borough is a great, mystery ; it is at 
pnee an impediment to prerogative, 
and an encroachment on the rights 
of the people. The prerogative is 
now the honest thing in , nature be- 
fore the eyes of a king-servingstime- 
serving Whig. To reduce it, we re- 
member when destruction to those 
boroughs was the cry. But now, to 
restore the privileges of the Crown, 
close boroughs must be destroyed. 
When the same prescription, quoth 
the Examiner, is to cure all sorts of 
opposite diseases, 1 always set down 
the doctor for a quack. 

But we are now at length arrived 
at the great question ; the sum, and 
substance, and very essence of the 
whole argument, namely, whether 
there ought to be a more direct re- 

S resentation of the people m tn 
louse of Commons. Ana how doe® 

i . 
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the Lord Chancellor solve this pro- 
blem? Hear him— and hear his Ex- 
aminer. 

et By an ambiguous and equivocal use 
of the word representation ; by a mere 
quibble, and play upon the word. I 
grieve to say it, I beg pardon for saying 
it, but it is true. ‘ O, it was exclaimed, 
this is representation ! and why not ? 
Ought it not to be representation ? Were 
they not upon the question of representa- 
tion ? Were they not, he asked, dealing 
with the question of a representative form 
of government, and the right constitution 
of the House of Commons? And what , 
was the answer ? Why, this is rank re- 
presentation ; why, this is allowing to the 
people the choice of their own represent- 
atives. It is neither more nor less than 
a new unheard-of, unimagined, and most 
abominable, intolerable, and inconceivably 
inconsistent, and detestably pernicious 
novelty, that the people should have a 
■’VC'w— I:i the choice of members of Par- 
liament.* The first objection is that it 
is direct representation, and that is an- 
swered by saying, not proving, that it 
ought to be representation; and so it 
should ; but the question is, what sort of 
representation ? And that question is not 
argued. Then, again, it is true, the 
question is as to * the right constitution 
of the House of Commons,’ but there is 
no proof that that constitution ought to 
he more popular, or, in other words, that 
it would be more right if it were so. 
Then, again, that the people should have 
a voice in the choice of members is no 
novelty at all. They have it now ; that 
they should have a greater voice is the 
novelty, and pernicious it is, for no rea- 
son is given why it should be otherwise. 
The whole argument is this; it should 
he representation, because it is about re- 
presentation that we are talking ; in other 
words, it shbuld be because it should, or 
because I say it should, or because it Is ; 
and either reason is equally absurd. And 
is this, I ask, and I entreat, my fellow- 
countrymen to consider of it, is this the 
sort of reasoning with which this great 
argument is to be treated, and this stu- 
pendous question settled and decided ? Is 
this the result of the deliberations of a 
man who, an hour before, had said that 
every hour of his life might have been 
profitably devoted to the consideration of 
that vast matter, which he here dismisses 
with the petulance of a child, or the 
flippancy of a silly woman, building up 
bis sophism on the equivocal use of the 
term representation ? And yet this is the 
only argument offered to prove that Aris- 
totf% a&4 Cicero* and Tacitus* and Hume* 


and Burke, and Canning, were all wrong 
' when they doubted or disbelieved that a 
representative assembly, elected indepen* 
dentiy by the people, could exist in a 
mixed government, or would tolerate the 
control of two other legislative bodies.** 

And now, assuming that ho has 
given proof of the necessity of po- 
pular changes, Lord Brougham pro- 
ceeds to the other great task of 
proving that the Bill is a restoration 
of things lost. How ? Thus. “ It 
has been asked, at what time in the 
history of England could it be shewn 
( that any such rights of voting as this 
Bill established were known in Eng- 
land ? Edward VI. created twenty 
boroughs, and restored as many ; 
good Queen- Elizabeth created forty- 
eight, and revived twelve ; and down 
to the time of the Restoration, 200 
boroughs were revived, created, or 
added.’ 1 Alas ! alas ! what shallow 
sophism have we here from so great 
an intellect! The enfranchisement 
of towns is to he an argument for 
disfranchisement, creation the pre- 
cedent for extinction. But suppose 
it be said that the creation of bo- 
roughs by Queen Elizabeth is an 
authority for a farther enfranchise- 
ment — is it any authority for the Bill 
— for the L.10 franchise? The ques- 
tion here is as to the right of voting. 
Is it meant to be insinuated that the 
L.10 renters have ever since elected 
their representatives in those bo- 
roughs ? If so, that is a mistake ; 
were it so, the clause which gives 
the privilege would be useless; as 
it is not so, the statement proves 
nothing. Blit Prynne, says Lord 
Brougham, states that fifty-four new 
boroughs were created in his time, 
and a report of a committee of the 
House of Commons declared, “ that 
as there was no ancient custom or 
prescription as to who should be 
electors or not, recourse must bo 
had to what was common right, 
which for this purpose was held to be 
that not only the freemen in boroughs 
should have a voice in the elec- 
tions, but also all inhabitant house- 
holders resident within the borough.” 
“ What becomes then,” exclaims his 
Lordship triumphantly, “ of the doc- 
trine that this Bill is an innovation ?” 
His Examiner tells him what be- 
comes of the doctrine— that it stands 
as fast as a rock. The case referred 
to* is that of Cirencester— in Qian- 
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▼1116*8 Reports— and the word free- 
holders should be substituted for 
freemen , and the word certain for 
ancient—iox so is it written in Glan- 
ville. And then how does this case 
stand ? That in the absence of custom 
to the contrary , the inhabitant house- 
holders (not the L.10 renters, mark 
ye) are to be the electors— thereby 
admitting, that where there is a cer- 
tain custom, that custom must be 
observed. Not one syllable is there 
about the L.10 franchise. “ Should 
the Crown be ever advised,” con- 
tinues Lord Brougham, “ to sen<V 
writs to Manchester or Birmingham, 
the right of voting would, by the 
common law, be in the resident 
householders.” No doubt — quoth 
his Examiner — it would ; there 
would be no custom, and according 
to the doctrine of the Committee re- 
ferred to from Glanville, the house- 
holders would vote. But what say 
his Majesty's Ministers? That they 
shall not vote. Mr Hunt, a consistent 
radical, in this at least, is for the 
householders. But Ministers, with 
the Lord Chancellor at their head, 
set up the right — argue upon it as a 
right — then take it away , and glory in 
that injustice, which upon Radical 
principles they have proved to be 
worthy of no milder name. And 
this is all the argument in the speech 
to prove that the measure is not one 
of innovation , but merely of rcstora - 
tion . 

Lord Dudley had objected to the 
L.10 qualification, as giving the fran- 
chise to men who woul£ be occupied 
in earning their bread, and could not 
have time to instruct themselves or 
attend to state affairs. Lord Brougham 
waxes wroth with this self-evident 
truth, and accuses Lord Dudley of 
" deriding the knowledge of the ma- 
nufacturers of Birmingham in legis- 
lation,” “ in his pride of knowledge 
of hexameter and pentameter verse.” 
That is an exceedingly silly sarcasm. 
He quotes a letter from some sumph 
at Derby, stating that at a meeting 
in that town, “ the be9t speech was 
made by a common mechanic.” Very 
probably. There are many clever 
and glib-tongued common mechanics 
— and the better sort of Whigs are 
such miserable speakers, that in the 
wretchedness of their circumambient 
oratory, the common mechanic may 
have seemed a Cicero or Demosthe- 


nes. But, generally speaking, nobody 
will deny that common mechanics 
who open their mouths and speak on 
politics are utterers of base coin, just 
like their Whig masters. And it is 
satisfactory to know that the most 
intelligent and best-informed of that 
very class do, in their « ravelled 
sleeves of care,” laugh at their “ ble- 
thering brethren” of the hustings, 
and consider them crazed, dissipated, 
or desperate. 

Finally, quoth the Examiner— the 
“ best speech” is a particularly equi- 
vocal term. There are persons in 
this cdUntry to whose taste the most 
seditious speech would be incompa- 
rably " the best.” For example, the 
150,000 living creatures, whose vote 
of thanks was so delightful to the 
high soul of an Althorp, and a Rus- 
sel, and a Grey. Among the cor- 
respondents of those nomeiqen^.ig 
men, wc know, who would call no 
speech good, much less " best” — 
that tolerated taxes, and did not 
preach up non-payment thereof to a 
loyal people — to the tune of God 
save the King. 

In spite, then, of Lord Dudley's 
knowledge of hexameters and pen- 
tameters, which Ave doubt not is per- 
fect, for a more accomplished scho- 
lar there is not in England, his opi- 
nion seems well grounded, that the 
mechanics of Birmingham — though 
assuming to be so — are neither philo- 
sophers nor statesmen. You may 
abuse at present any body, or any 
body of men, you please — except 
ten-pound shop or householders. 
Speak of them slightingly as judges 
of men and manners in all political 
affairs, and you are, if not sacrificed 
on the spot, at least snubbed by some 
sour Whig and sore, for calumnia- 
ting the " middle classes.” The mid- 
dle Slasses ! 

They are a thin-skinned nation of 
shopkeepers. Laugh at them, not 
sardonically, but sweet as a sloe in 
the hedge*-and merely in their elec- 
tive or legislative capacity — and lo, 
faces et saxa volant at the head of 
the smiling Tory, who has the base- 
ness to curl his lip at a gentleman 
of the middle class, who pays L.10 

E er annum for the house in which 
is high mightiness is lodged, and 
at least as much more for board! 
Many thousands of them are most 
worthy people— but we cotinot bring 
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ourselves to believe that they ought 
to return two-thirds of the House of 
Commons. Lord Brougham, not- 
withstanding the doubts he Jets 
escape him, is severe on us for some- 
thing or other, we scarcely know 
what, regarding this class who claim 
immunity from criticism. “ For 
the Opposition,” says he, “ object to 
disfranchising boroughs, by which 
you say the trade and manufactures 
of great towns .are now represent- 
ed ; and yet, though that is your rea- 
son for retaining them, you object 
to giving those towns representa- 
tives 1 1” Stop a bit — not so fast, my 
lord. The question is — de tribus ca • 
pellis—which maybe translated some- 
what freely, “ inhabitants, living in 
L.10 town houses.” It is far from 
being as clear as the sun at noonday 
—to borrow an original and novel 
simi le from the Stot— that those L.10 
fillfn fl'ould he the very best judges 
of what the interests of these tov. ns 
require ; and it may so happen that 
their interests may have been better 
managed by members, who do not 
represent the renters of tenements 
at three shillings and tenpence a- 
week. They would soon vulgarize 
the House of Commons into a nest of 
radicals — worse than wasps — blow- 
flies, that with all their beautiful buz- 
zing about the ears of the borough- 
mongers, would swell into blue-bot- 
tles, feeding foul, and fattening on 
corruption. 

It has been asked — and well — how 
can the Crown exercise its right of 
appointing its own Ministers, with- 
out close boroughs ? They might not 
be elected, though the ablest and 
fittest persons in the whole country, 
in consequence of having fallen in- 
to •unpopularity. What says Lord 
Brougham ? He admits the objec- 
tion, hut says, ‘‘that some addition 
might be proposed in committee, if 
it did not affect the principle of free 
elections hut if it could not he al- 
tered, then take one mischief in order 
to guard against a greater one'' 
That now-a-days is wisdom. 

“ Now what. is all this? The Bill, 
admitted to be destructive of die undoubt- 
ed privileges of the Crown, and that not 
by its portended consequences, but by its 
inevitable immediate operation; no re- 
medy even suggested for this destruction 
of the first and most important preroga* 
tiYe of the monarchy ; a promise to con- 


sider of the thing in committee ; that pro- 
mise fettered by the condition that no 
addition made for the purpose should 
a (Feet the priuciplu of free election ; that 
principle, if it means any thing, meaning 
this, that the Crown should not exercise 
any influence over the elections, and 
should consequently be debarred from 
beeping in its service those men who, 
though the fittest and ablest in the coun- 
try, have been discarded by that very 
freedom of election. * If it did not alter 
the principle of free election V Why, it 
is the professed principle of free election 
which creates all the difficulty, and which 
\5s hero plainly admitted to be incompati- 
ble with the existence of the monarchy, 
or, at least, with the exercise of those 
rights for which alone monarchy is of 
any value. ‘ Take one mischief in order 
to guard against a greater one V What do 
these words mean ? what is the greater 
one? what is the greater constitutional 
mischief (and it is of constitutional mis- 
chiefs that we are speaking) than that the 
King of England should not be able to 
appoint his own Ministers ? Can the ad- 
mission be sincere, when such an evil ad- 
mitted is called comparatively a lesser 
one ? Is there no lurking and secret hope 
remaining, that there will still be the 
power of sending Ministers into the House 
of Commons without undergoing the or- 
deal of free election ? That there will still 
be close boroughs, but that they will have 
changed hands, and be in the possession 
of another party ? This is no new suspi- 
cion. In 1793, an opponent of Mr Grey 
said, * By a change in the Government, 
the hon. gentleman could not intend 
merely a change in the administration ; 
he was undoubtedly incapable of proposing 
to the nation to alter the whole of the re- 
presentation in Parliament, for a purpose 
so unworthy as that of transferring power 
from the hands of any party to those of an- 
other** What, in common honesty, is tlie 
meaning of all this? Is there some mis- 
take? Will the King's Ministers stand 
by the admission that the Bill is to de- 
stroy the King’s prerogatives ? or when 
they talk of free election, do they mean 
that close boroughs are to ue destroyed 

I>T THE HANDS OF THEIR POLITICAL OPPON- 
ENTS AND CREATED IN THEIR OWN ? TIlOSC 

are the questions. And men wb* are 
attached to the monarchy of England and 
plain dealing, expect an answer.” 

But what would you think ? The 
Lord Chancellor of England abso- 
lutely declares, that “ at the deliver- 
ing of the sword of justice to the 
noble Earl at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, his Majesty vow 
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cd that he would restore things gone 
to decay, and maintain those restored 
— implying that he would extend the 
right of voting for counties to copy- 
holder s y for boroughs to L, 10 house- 
holders.” As rationally might the 
Chancellor have said that his Ma- 
jesty had sworn to establish Universal 
Suffrage ! The absurdity of such in- 
terpretation of the Coronation oath, 
is equalled only by that involved in 
a subsequent assertion — made vvitli 
considerable gravity — that a reform, 
that is, a popular — or rather as we 
say a democratic Parliament, win 
never suffer the nation to go to war ! 
On this astounding foolishness of his 
Lordship’s,his Examiner makes some 
excellent observations ,and quota- 
tions ; but the author of the articles 
on Reform and the French Revolu- 
tion, in this Magazine, settled that 
question to the head and heart's con- 
tent of all meti — so lot them believe 
in the pacific character of a demo- 
cratic government, who, in their old 
age, have abjured the astronomical 
heresies of the Newtonian system, 
and believe that our earth is the im- 
movable centre of the universe, and 
its moon made of the greenest of 
cheese. 

But Lord Brougham’s opinion of 
democracy is hard to come at. We 
have heard him sneering at Lord 
Dudley for sneering at the statesmen 
of Birmingham — we have heard him 
reproving that nobleman, with much 
dignity, for deriding those by whom 
“ moderation, respectful demeanour, 
and affectionate attachment to their 
Lordships’ house, had been evinced 
in every one of their petitions." The 
selfsame men enter into a resolu- 
tion, which their eulogist not only 
calls unlawful, but says, that “ if 
unhappily the effect should proceed 
farther into the country, if they were 
not put down, the elements of go- 
vernment would be dissolved." Are 
there then — asks his Examiner — two 
Birminghams, the one peaceful, mo- 
derate, attached to the constitution, 
the other unlawful, seditious, and 
condemned ? And, gentle shepherd, 
tell me why— should have come out 
a Proclamation specially levelled “ at 
those peaceful and affectionate Bir- 
minghamites — the rebellious child- 
ren of a reforming Cabinet ?” 

Lord Brougham has said, “ to me, 
who am a worshipper of the democrat 


cy> this was a tempting occasion 

for here was Juggernaut, before whom 
150,000 persons (read 20,000, meo 
pcriculo . — C. N.) were veady to 
prostrate themselves.” On this fine 
burst of eloquence, (as it was called 
in some newspapers,) the author of 
the Reply beautifully remarks, that it 
is a strange confession from a Peer 
of the realm, the occupier of the 
Woolsack, and Speaker of the House 
of Lords, that he should worship the 
democracy at all, especially since it 
is asked in a former part of the 
speech, “ Where was the man who 
had yielded less to the demands of 
the populace, than the individual 
now before their Lordships? And 
even much credit is there taken for 
having exposed their insanity, delu- 
sion, and folly.” “ But whatever”— 
continues the acute and eloquent 
Examiner — “ whatever be the Wfrvflh 
of his idolatry, or whether he he the 
idol of the people, the service con- 
fers but little honour, or little bene- 
fit, where blessings are mingled with 
maledictions, and the objects of adora- 
tion, and the faith of the worshippers, 
are equally fickle and insincere.”- 
But we come now to that part of 
the Speech — and it is the poorest of 
it all — intended to prove that it would 
be justifiable for the Ministers of the 
King to recommend his MajeBty to 
create a sufficient number of Peers 
to secure to themselves a majority 
for the Reform Bill in the Upper 
House of Parliament. Here his an- 
tagonist meets him in great power, 
and demolishes the incautious and 
presumptuous giant, who has come 
to the combat without armour and 
witiiout arms. The Author of the 
Reply bids us remember that this is 
no argument to shew that the mea- 
sure itself is wise ; it is to shew that, 
whether wise or unwise, it maybe 
forced on the legislature. It is an 
enunciation of means for attaining an 
object, qpt a justification of the ob- 
’ect to be attained. We Bhall now 
ay before the public the gist of this 
admirable writer’s argument against 
the base and wicked doctrine, ad- 
verse to all principles of constitution- 
al law, but no doubt now again to be 
preached by the brazen impudence 
of the revolutionary press. 

(1 Mr Pitt made twenty Peers in one 
batch, for a particular purpose— 
therefore, so ought Lord Grey— his 
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Lordship having been, we presume, 
all hie life an admirer of that states- 
man, and at its close being desirous 
to become his follower. Lord Grey 
has made twenty-five Peers already 
•—coronation peers; but he has in- 
dignantly denied the imputation that 
they were made with a view to carry 
this measure. He has indignantly de- 
nied that which the Lord Chancellor 
defends, on Mr Pitt’s authority — that 
same Lord Chancellor who once de- 
clared at an election dinner, or some 
such occasion, that he had written 
his own epitaph — “ Here lies the ene- 
my of william Pitt.” An affecting 
specimen of the Christian spirit of 
brotherly kindness. These new 
Peers, Lord Grey says, are all men 
who will do honour to the Peerage ; 
and it was by mere chance that they 
support ed the Reform Bill. 
"TWHlnawer to all this is short — 
Mr Pitt never made a single Peer 
for the purpose of carrying any par- 
ticular measure. Precedent is some- 
thing even in high treason — but 
here, for a precedent, his Majesty’s 
Ministers must avert their faces from 
the frowning aspect and knit brow 
of the son of Chatham. 

But what is the law ? — The King of 
England has no right, by law, to ex- 
ercise bis prerogative for the pur- 
pose of annihilating the decision of 
Parliament — and therefore he will not 
so exercise it. 

But they who argue for the right, 
say, it is admitted that it is within 
the King’s prerogative to create Peers 
—and that being so, it must be with- 
in his prerogative to create them 
when,&ndto.wJiat amount, he pleases. 
It may be wrong — it may be an in- 
discreet exercise of the power j but 
the power existing in the preroga- 
tive, it cannot be unlawful to usl it, 
in the absence of any positive law 
for its restriction. ' 

Answer.— These shallow persons 
arrive at their conclusion from the 
equivocal use of the words law and 
prerogative. They forget that law, 
in this case, means something other 
than what is written— and that pre- 
rogative can only be fairly, ahd 
therefore of right, exercised in com- 
gllance with that unwritten rule : 
They forget that there is no preroga- 
tive to do wrong ; and that it is un- 
lawful to attempt it. Why, even in 
the reign of Charles the First, Sir 


Henry Finch, writing in support of 
prerogative, thus qualifies his argu- 
ment, “ For, in them all it must be 
remembered, that the King’s prero- 
gative stretcheth not to the doing of 
any wrong .” 

Is then the act which has been at- 
tempted to be justified — wrong ? Dp 
not juggle the answer by any consi- 
deration of the merits or demerits of 
the Bill of Reform. But ask any 
reasonable lover of liberty, whether 
he can think it other than abuse, for 
^ Constitutional King, who has been 
advised by his Ministers to consult 
his Parliament on the merits of a 
new law proposed to them, to take 
upon himself, by his sign-manual, to 
annul the decision of the Upper 
House of Parliament, because, in the 
exercise of that right, it differed 
from the opinion of ms Ministers ? 

“ No sober man can doubt about the 
answer which he should give to this 
question. Put it has been laid down by 
a learn ed J udge, in a treatise on this branch 
of constitutional law, that there are three 
auxiliary rights of tho subject, which 
serve principally as outworks or barriers 
to protect and maintain inviolate the threo 
great primary rights of personal security, 
personal liberty, .and private property. 
These arc, first, the constitution , powers , 
and privileges of Parliament ; secondly, 
the limitation of the King's prerogative ; 
thirdly, the courts of justice for the re- 
dress of injuries. Now, if there he one 
definition of a wrong clearer than another, 
it is this, that it is that which would de- 
prive us of a right. It would therefore 
be an injury for*eitber of these constitu- 
tional rights to be exercised for the de- 
struction of another : It would cease to 
be a right when so exercised, and the 
work done would be a constitutional 
wrong . This would be equally the case, 
whether the legislative power of Parlia- 
ment, the limited prerogative, or the ad* 
ministration of the laws, happened to be 
the subject of aggression : because all are 
equally constitutional rights .” 

But to what a degree, asks this 
truly constitutional writer, is this 
wrong exercised, when the, law 
thus sought to be violently exerted, 
is itself a reconstruction of the go- 
verning power, and a fundamental 
change in tho constitution of one 
House of Parliament? When the 
Sovereign, in a limited monarchy, 
should appoint a House of Peers for 
the special purpose of remodelling 
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the House of Commons, end thus at 
one blow destroying the legislature, 
to whose opinion it was the duty of 
his Ministers to submit, should call 
another into existence to obey the 
mandates of executive authority. It 
would be unmixed despotism. 

But the question is set at rest for 
ever— in the minds of all conscien- 
tious men — by the following perfect 
refutation of a doctrine which only 
slaves would whisper in the ear of a 
tyrant; and therefore, whatever may 
be the “ whisper of that faction,” 
which from the lips of his Ministers 
may breathe around the throne, never 
can it find entrance into the soul of 
our King. 

“ These are sound principles of con- 
stitutional law. They have been once 
infringed ; certainly only once, since the 
Eevolution; nor is there any thing in 
the precedent worthy of imitation. After 
all the long and eminent services of the 
Duke of Marlborough, he was dismissed 
by the intrigues of his political opponents. 
The Tories had resolved upon effecting 
the disgraceful measure of the Peace of 
Utrecht, for some of the transactions con- 
nected with which treaty the Earl of Ox- 
ford and Lord Bolingbroke were after- 
wards impeached, and of which a noble 
and learned person is reported to have 
said, that it was a measure * which the ex- 
ecration of after ages had left inadequately 
censured .* But though a majority of the 
Commons were well inclined to relin- 
quish the honour and interest of their 
country, and acquiesce in the measures 
of government, the House of Peers de- 
spised the favour of a court which was 
only to be purchased at so grievous an 
expense. Here then the step was taken. 
The minister of Queen Anne, the Earl of 
Oxford, immediately created twelve peers. 
In that day there were found twelve Eng- 
lish gentlemen base enough to lend their 
voices to a minister, to annihilate the 
independence of Parliament, and to take 
up the polluted ermine of nobility, as the 
livery of their own degradation. The 
story is thus told by the cotemporary his- 
torian. < But they, finding the majority 
of the House of Lords could not be 
brought to favour their designs, resolved 
to make an experiment that none of our 
princes liad ventured on in former times ; 
a resolution was taken up very suddenly, 
of making twekepeer* all at once; three 
of these were celled up" by writ, being 
eldest sons of Been, and nine more were 
Mated by patent Sir Miles Wharton, to 
whom It was offered, refused it: he 


thought it looked like the serving a turn, 
and that whereas peers were wont to be 
made for services they had done , he would 
be made for services to be done by liim ; 
so he excused himself, and the favourite's 
husband, Mr Masham, was put in his 
room.' 

“But the matter did not rest here. 
These twelve peers were created in 1711. 
In 1719, Lord Sunderland introduced his 
celebrated Peerage Bill. It is thus that 

* worse corruptions are engendered for 
the concealment and security of the old.' 
The object of this Bill was to maintain 
the power of the minister by an imme- 
diate cfeation of thirty-one peers, and the 
future limitation of the prerogative ; and 
the arguments principally relied on by its 
supporters, were drawn from the abuse of 
the prerogative by Queen Anne. This Bill 
was rejected in the Commons after it had 
passed the Lords ; and it was defeated 
by the eloquen -e, and much more by the 
firmness and resolution, of Sir Wutfft 
Walpole. His conduct is a fine example 
of what may be done by a single man, who 
has courage equal to his abilities. On 
this occasion, Sir Robert Walpole alone 
preserved the constitution. At a meet- 
ing of the Whigs at Devonshire House, 
he found the whole body of those who 
ought to have been his zealous support- 
ers, « lukewarm, irresolute, or despond- 
ing; several peers secretly favouring a 
bill which would increase their import- 
ance ; others declaring, as Whigs, that it 
would be a manifest inconsistency to ob- 
ject to a measure tending to prevent the 
repetition of an abuse of prerogative, against 
which they had repeatedly inveighed. 
Those who were sincerely averse to it, 
were unwilling to exert themselves in 
hopeless resistance, and it was the pre- 
vailing opinion that the bill should be 
permitted to pass without opposition.* 
At this meeting Walpole stood alone , and 
having used arguments and remonsttan- 
ces in vain, at last declared, that if de- 
serjbd by his party, he himself would 
singly stand forth, and oppose the bill. 

* This declaration gave rise to much al- 
tercation, and many persuasions were 
made to deter him from adopting a mea- 
sure which appeared chimerical and ab- 
surd ; but when they found that he per- 
sisted, the whole party gradually came 
over to his opinion, and agreed that an 
opposition should be made in the House 
of Commons.’ The consequence of this 
conduct was, that the Peerage Bill was 
defeated in the Commons. That very 

, bill which passed the House of Lords 
with but one opponent, and which the 
opposition party, hut for Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, would have allowed to pass in de- 
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spair, was triumphantly rejected by a ma- 
jority of*269 against 177. 

u There are three speeches in that de- 
bate especially worthy of attention. They 
are those of Sir Robert Walpole. Sir Rich- 
ard Steele, und Mr Hampden. Sir Robert 
says, * the view of the ministry in framing 
this bill, is plainly nothing but to secure 
their power in the House of Lords . Tile 
principal argument on which the neces- 
sity of it is founded, is drawn from the 
mischief occasioned by the creation of 
twelve peers during the reign of Queen 
Anne, for the purpose of carrying an in- 
famous peace through the House of Lords. 
That was only a temporary pleasure, 
whereas the mischief to be created by 
this bill will be perpetual. It creates 
thirty-one Peershy authority of Parliament ; 
so extraordinary a step cannot be sup- 
posed to be taken without some sinister 
design in future.' 

** Sir Richard Steele says, * If the 
-thi rty od d, who are to be*ennoblcd by this 
bill, are to be made up by present mem- 
bers of tlic House of Tommons, such 
members are to climb to honour through in- 
famy. . . . The prerogative can do no 
hurt when ministers do their duty. . . . 
As for any sudden and surprising way of 
creation, that lies before the legislature 
for censure ; and the great diminution 
which all creations bring upon the King’s 
authority, is a sufficient defence against 
the abusive employment of that authority 
this way.’ And he ended his excellent 
speech with these words : — *Since£here 
is so full a House at this debate, I doubt 
not but it will infallibly end according to 
justice, for 1 can never think the liberty 
of England in danger at such a meeting; 
but for my part, 1 am against committing 
this bill, because I think it would be 
committing of sin.* 

“ And now for a supporter of the bill. 
Let us see, without approving of his 
views, what were Mr Hampden’s argu- 
ments on behalf of his friend Lord Sun- 
derland, He said, * If we now come to 
the House of Lords itself, this bilPvvill 
confine the number of peers in it to what 
it is at present. Suppose, therefore, that 
the present and all succeeding kings 
should take a resolution not'to add to 
the number of peers. ... No one, I 
presume, would tax such a resolution 
either with weakness or evil design, be- 
cause it is evident that by this means, 
one way* at least of forcing through the 
House of Lords what is agreeable to a 
court, though never so bad in itself, or 
of hindering what is disagreeable though 
never so good, is entirely cut oif. It is 
our interest, and the interest of the pub- 
lic, that the consultations of that House 


should be free , which they would not be 
said to be, at a time when the crown pour- 
ed in a number of lords to carry a question 
in danger . . . . The House of Lords, I say, 
what will it become in time ? Who would 
not envy our posterity the sight of double 
or treble the present number of peers ? 
Or who would not applaud the figure our 
constitution must make at such a time, 
if it can be then called our constitution, 
when it is impossible to suppose that 
men of worth and virtue will be prevail- 
ed upon to help to fill that House, and 
when yet it must be supposed that others 
will do it, to answer the particular occa- 
sions of a court, or their own necessities 
or ends at the same time ?' 

“ Now to these opinions of the great 
Whigs of the early part of the last cen- 
tury, opinions which derive a prodigious 
weight from the fact of the personal op- 
position in which those who entertained 
them were engaged, JL will add one more 
opinion, and that of a man of very dif- 
ferent political views and bias, and one 
who was bred in far other notions of the 
freedom and the constitution of his coun- 
try. I will now give the opinion of a 
high prerogative lawyer of the court of 
James If. ; of a chief justice, of whom 
it is said by Jlurnet, * that he unhappily 
got into a set of very high notions about 
the King's prerogative,’ and who, in com- 
pliance with those notions, led eleven 
judges out of twelve to sanction, by their 
decision, the dispensing power of the 
crown, a prerogative of setting aside the 
enactments of Parliament; and establish- 
ed the true basis and necessity of the Re- 
volution. In a written and published 
defence of his own judgment, in the case 
of Sir Edward Hales, Sir Edward Her- 
bert thus argues : 

" * Objection 3. But if the King have 
a power to dispense with one (law,) he 
may dispense with twenty, with an hun- 
dred, and so the statute may become of 
little force.' 

" Answer. — From the abuse of a thing 
to draw an argument against the thing 
itself, is no consequence at all. It is, as 
is resolved in the cases, a high trust re- 
posed in the King : and if the King will 
violate his trust, there is never a one of 
his prerogatives but may be abused to the 
ruin of his people . To instance in one or 
two. 1. Every body will grant that the 
King can pardon murder and robbery; 
yet if he should pardon every murder and 
every robbery that is committed, it were 
better to live with the cannibals in Ame- 
rica, than in our native country. 

“ 2. There is no doubt but thait the 
King may create any man a peer of Eng- 
land, and thereby give him a vote in Per- 
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liament : yet if the King should abuse his 
power so far as to create ten thousand 
peers, or confer this honour upon every 
body who asks it, no doubt it were a 

TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
POWER OF THIS NATION. 

“ God forbid that our prudence should 
ever be exercised in devising the extra- 
ordinary remedies alluded to by Sir W. 
Blackstone, for evils which written laws 
do not provide against, because they do 
not contemplate revolution. But still, 
if it is to be done, and if the constitution, 
to which the allegiance of Englishmen is 
pledged, is to be violently outraged, tjie 
crime had better be committed by 1 the 
delegates, not by the King's Ministers. 
They are, I suppose, ready for the task ; 
they have bound themselves to the Bill ; 
they have 9worn an oath to the deluded 
populace : some of them, it is true, have 
already violated that oath ; but perhaps 
a majority will not forswear themselves. 
Let them vote the abolition of the peer- 
age. It was what in effect they pledged 
themselves to on their respective hust- 
ings, if they understood their pledge. If 
they spoke by rote, let them come for- 
ward, and repent their ignorance, and re- 
nounce their parrot promises ; let them 
confess their folly and avoid their crime.’* 

We know not yet what course the 
revolutionary press, and the revo- 
lutionary party in the House of Com- 
mons, intend to pursue with respect 
to the Peers. Are they determined 
again to disgrace themselves by 
brutal abuse of their betters, in 
language that has long been banished 
from the less beastly societies of the 
lowest vulgar ? Perhaps not. At an 
unaccountable county meeting in 
Essex, we think, where reforming 
members of Parliament gave each 
other the lie, in a style that is esteem- 
ed ungenteel in the least fastidious 
quarters of the parish of St Giles, it 
was revolting to look at in types 
words which we must believe were 
once on the lips of English gentle- 
men — we do not mean Daniel Whittle 
Harvey — words of vituperation and 
insult to the spiritual Peers — such 
as are no longer fashionable among 
the upper ranks of the swell-mob. 
Then, a few days ago, a huge buffoon 
on the Inch of Perth, we observed, 
indulged himself, to the disgust even 
of the Dreg-drabs, in the same sort of 
Zanyism, of which the expression 
gets more and more loathsome, as it 
gathers slaver from the lips of each 
additional driveller, in its descent at 


last to those of some blackguard 
bauldy, who, half-idiot and half- 
knave, walks about without shoes or 
stockings, and partly because he is 
fatuous, and partly because he is 
lazy, vacant of all work, turns up a 
leering face to heaven, and half pre- 
tends to be, and half is, the village 
Idiot— a rural or suburban Thersites, 
whom it is folly not to cause labour, 
and his broad back and shoulders 
in cases of offences, that are a mani- 
fest deviation from the innocence 
of instinct into corrupted self-will, 
weakness not to belabour with rod 
or thong, inflicting thereon divers 
many and severe stripes. 

We have lately noticed certain 
symptoms of the mean cunning of 
the Reformers, in pamphlets, and 
paragraphs, and letters from Candi- 
das and Moderator, on the probable 
conduct of the Peers, when new * 
Bill is presented to them — they will 
pass it. Why ? Because they have 
shewn, by rejecting the last Bill, that 
they would not be frightened ; and 
'fcwas on the whole, say the hypo- 
crites, bravely done, to reject it, in 
the face of threatenings intended to 
intimidate. But having proved that 
they arc not cowards — tliey will now, 
of course, yield to the desires of the 
people, and pass any Bill they de- 
mand. What thorough and utter 
baseness is there in this pretended 
liberality of sentiment towards the 
order on whom these libelling le- 
vellers have already flung all the 
filth they could gather from thejakes 
and sewers of their imagination! 
Yet perhaps they are not hypocriti- 
cal, but sincere. They cannot give 
credit to the nursery*tales they have 
heard about a phantom called Con- 
science. Knowing themselves no 
o$ier impulses of action but the low- 
est, they do not dream of the exist- 
ence of a sense of duty to country and 
to God. Adherence to principle even 
unto thy death, from honour, and love, 
and reverence, and religion, sounds 
to them like some strange and silly 
fable— a ribbon, a button, or a gar- 
ter is but itself and nothing more, 
Uke the yellow primrose to the eyes 
of Peter Bell ; and nothing do they 
know or feel of the ennobled worth 
of our Peerage, which glories with 
justified pride in dll its badges, and 
would perish in preservation of that 
liberty which or yore it won, and 
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now Is prepared to guard, if need be, 
at the point of the sword ready, on 
unendurable indignity, to leap from 
the scabbard, yet unwilling to be 
stained with the blood of the base, 
although spouting from the veins of 
traitors and rebels, all sweltering with 
venom. 

But the same ruffian attacks — not 
confined to words — will be made 
again on the Peers — the same that 
Lord A 1 thorp probably meant to al- 
lude to, when r other day he spoke so 
gingerly about the freedom of dis- 
cussion in a free country on asjreat 
national cpiestion like that of Reform. 
Some violence was not to be won- 
dered at. But other violence ought 
to be put down and punished— Tor 
it is shameful to the Government. 
Some of its members 1* jve encoura- 
ged such outrages, and 5 nay erelong 
tfiemsTdves become victims to their 
own mob. Here is a powerful ex- 
tract to that purpose. 

u Is it upon these pretences that their 
Lordships are next told, that * if they 
rejected this Bill through the fear of be- 
ing thought afraid, the people of England 
would hate them V But what if they re- 
jected the Bill, not through fear of being 
thought afraid, but through the wise and 
statesmanlike fear of its dreadful and re- 
volutionary consequences ? It is noUin 
the nature of- the people of Englanuto 
hate those men, who, acting upon their 
principles, and maintaining their own ho- 
nour, do that which in their consciences 
they believe to be for the interests of 
their commoii country. It is a strange 
argument for the Chancellor of England 
to predict the hatred of the people of 
England as likely to fall on the heads of 
such mdb. It is not the argument of 
p$ace ; nor will J so far be a libeller of 
the people of England as to admit that 
the prediction is one of truth. But if 
the hatred of the people of England is 
to be predicted, it is not difficult to fore- 
see upon what class of men it will fall. 
It will fall on those who, knowing their 
duty, have not dared to perform it ; on 
men who have timidly shrunk from an 
avowal of their opinions and the main- 
tenance of their principles, and who, 
thinking to avoid present obloquy, or pur- 
chase ignominious rest, will find peace 
pOorljr promoted by timorous practice?, 
and hatred little alleviated by being min- 
gled with contempt. It will fall on ma- 
gistrates who have allowed the laws to 
slumber, which it Was their duty to awa* 
ken, and to administer with energy as 


well as with humanity, for the protection 
of the lives and properties' of their fel- 
low-citizens. It ‘will fall on legislators 
who have temporized with their con- 
sciences, and withheld their votes^ and 
thought, if haply they could think it, that 
the question of a nation’s government 
was one on which the makers of its laws 
might shun the responsibility of decision. 
It will fall on all those who, in whatever 
station of life, have given their support 
and countenance, whether of passive ac- 
quiescence or of energetic aid, to schemes 
of fraud, hypocrisy, delusion, and vio- 
l&ice— on members of Parliament— -mem- 
bers of a high deliberative council, bound 
by every consideration of duty, of con- 
science, and of honour ; of duty to their 
country, their own characters, and their 
God, to reflect on nlf the difficulties, and 
perpend all the objections, and anxiously 
and carefully to deliberate, to the utmost 
of their power, on any measure upon 
which, as lawgivers, they might be called 
upon to decide, and who, nevertheless, 
on this, the most important measure 
which ever was submitted to the vigilant 
eye of any legislature, without any consi- 
deration of their solemn duty, or, if con- 
sidering it, utterly disregarding it and set- 
ting it aside, pledged themselves, in the 
face of noisy multitudes, not to examine, 
and sift, and scrutinize, not to weigh 
nicely, and balance accurately, and sepa- 
rating the bad from the good, if haply 
good were to be found, to eschew the 
one, and give effect to the other, but to 
vote blindly and resolutely for the whole, 
and no alteration of the most'^unrighteous 
measure which was ever invented by the 
spirit of party for the beguiling of a free 
people. » 

“ I did not use the word hatred ; but 
if it be to be used, these are they on whom 
it will fall. It will fall also on the Minis- 
ters of the King; men, whose first duty 
being to support the laws, and protect 
the, property, and maintain the rights of 
the liege subjects of the King their mas- 
ter, have proposed a measure to the Par- 
liament, which strikes directly at the root 
of all law, violates the sacred rights of 
property, and breaks down and tramples 
upon long-used privileges, not only with- 
out any adequate recompense, either of 
public or of private advantage, but with 
open scorn and contumely to those who 
ure thus at once robbed and insulted, and 
the most imminent peril to the peace 
and security of the common weal. Men 
who talk of property, and yet disregard 
titles confirmed by a use of centuries, and 
sanctioned by the solemn decisions of the 
ablest judges of the law*-who plead for 
the right of all who pay taxes to an equal 
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representation, and then, leaving three- 
fourths of the inhabitants unrepresented, 
expressly exclude all from any share in 
the elections, who are not distinguished 
by the possession of an arbitrary and a 
novel qualification — who, professing a 
tenderness for popular rights, deny to the 
poor voters any future voice in return- 
ing members to Parliament— and who, 
justifying that exclusion on the ground of 
their having abused the trust, leave those 
who have abused it, in the possession of 
it, and deprive those who never have abu- 
sed it all — men who, in their attempt to 
do all these things, as absurd as they arq 
dangerous, have signally failed to make 
out any case, and to lay any grounds for 
tlieir great measure of innovation, either 
by impugning the present constitution of 
Parliament, as compared with that which 
has existed at any other time, either in 
this or any other country, or by pointing 
to any promised definite good as the pro- 
bable result of this speculative change— 
but who, on the contrary, all the time 
that they are plotting its reconstruction, 
call the House of Commons that now is, 

* the most noble assembly of freemen in 
the civilized world •'* and with great truth, 
but marvellous and heedless inconsisten- 
cy, speak of ‘ the character it had obtain - - 
ed of being the pride of the country, the 
admiration of sages, and an object of vain 
imitation to all other nations. It is 
thus that they scatter their flowers and 
their fillets, and gild the horns of the vic- 
tim which they are leading to the sacri- 
fice. But let us hear no more of men 
being hated for doing their duty. 1 ' 

The Reformers are now-a-days all 
the most loyal of the loyal — many of 
them, before our sovweign lord the 
King, slavering slaves. ’Tis not 
easy, under any circumstances, to act 
well a new character— when cross- 
grained to nature, impossible. The 
awkwardness of the original cub of 
a Cockney disgusts through the 
clumsy assumption of the Christian 
gentleman. Whigs and Radicals cut 
n cjueer figure as Loyal is ts. How 
heinous their hatred of King George 
the Third, whose indomitable cou- 
rage saved the throne 1 What scorn 
assailed his manners, his morals, his 
domestic habits, bis fireside life ! Yet 
were they all manly, simple, and pure 
— in the noblest sense regal— and in 
spite of all libellers and lampooners 
“on the other side of the House,” af- 
fection and reverence waited on the 


Father of his people. Who vilified 
with insatiable malignity the charac- 
ter of George the Fourth ? The He. 
formers. Who shockingly insulted 
the dying Duke of York— the Sol- 
dier’s Friend ? The Reformers. Who, 
worse than the worst extortioners, 
have unnaturally lied against the 
Duke of Cumberland, because he is 
a Tory Prince ? The Reformers. 
Who insinuated strange things of the 
late Lord High Admiral of England, 
whom now they call the Modern Al- 
fred— basely comparing a kind and 
good $ing, whose coronation robes 
are but a few months old, with him 
whose name has been gathering glory 
for a thousand years ? The Reform- 
ers. From the French Revolution- 
down to this hour— who have in their 
hearts and souls loved Monarchy and 
the King ? The Tories. Their loyalty 
encircled both with a wall of fin*' * 
Read the following noble passage — 
and in the steadfast enthusiasm in- 
spired by such eloquence, the hearts 
of patriots will be confident in the 
cause of their Country and Consti- 
tution 1 

“ It must be clear to any mind, capable 
of reflecting on the political events of mo- 
dem history, that in the great contest be- 
tween democracy and constituted autho- 
rity, France has ever been the leader of 
Euqgpean discord, and French principles 
the tactics by which the moral phalanx 
has been marshalled and arrayed. In the 
days of the old French Revolution, there 
arose two n len in Europe of sufficient ta- 
lent and hardy virtue to battle with the 
demon of confusion in its youthful ener- 
gies, and to save the people, in spite of 
their insanity. Those two men were the 
citizens of one country, and the only one 
in the modem world which, tor a long 
series of happy years, had enjoyed the 
blessings of free government. This very 
freedom had led to some differences of 
opinion between these great men, the 
memory of which, now merged in a sense 
of the common danger, seemed to prove 
the disinterestedness of their present ef- 
forts, and to sanctify their simultaneous 
exertions for the salvation of their com- 
mon country. That country was Eng- 
land — those men were Mr Pitt and Mr 
Burke. They were none of those mi- 
serable shuffling trading politicians, who, 
seeking to patch up a system for their 
own sordid and temporary advantage, are 
content to compromise the eternal prm- 
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ciples of all society and all government, 
for a brief and unhonoured season of an 
insecure and tottering power. They saw 
that the cause of peace, and order, nnd 
property, and religion, and law, was the 
cause of England ; but that it was a cause 
which could only be defended by a union 
of the old governments of Europe. They 
saw that the spirit which had levelled 
temple and tower, would never rest while 
an altar remained undesecrated, or a le- 
gitimate throne existed for a temptation 
to its cupidity. They saw that to this 
spirit, law was an insult, and property 
crime. They therefore laid the great foun- 
dations of a work, which hud for its object 
the preservation of the peace of Europe, by 
the suppression of democratic violence, 
and the maintenance of the happiness of the 
nations, by a firm opposition to all tyran- 
nies, whether of mobs or of despots. It 
was, indeed, a holy work^but it was un- 
dertaken in no romantic mood, nor pro- 
ffecuted on any abstract principles of 
vague and theoretic policy. It was not 
commenced, till, in the words of the fa- 
ther of his people, * the Assembly, then 
exercising the powers of government in 
France, had, without previous notice, di- 
rected acts of hostility to be committed 
against the persons and property of his 
Majesty's subjects, in breach of the law 
of nations, and of the most positive sti- 
pulations of treaty, and had since, on the 
most groundless pretences, declared war 
against his Majesty and the United Pro- 
vinces.* It was then that England drew 
the sword which she sheathed on the 
evening of Waterloo; The chief spirits 
had, indeed, passed away. Burke and 
Pitt were laid low ; but they did not leave 
their places destitute, nor their principles 
unasserted : and Perceval, and Castle- 
reagh, and Liverpool, and Canning, rising 
up and following, alas ! in too rapid a 
succession, and working by the lines 
traced by those master-builders, filled up 
the prophetic sketch of the great edifice of 
England’s glory. There are yet 4her 
names, which should be added to the list 
of those who have realized the visions of 
Burke, and the hopes of England’s chosen 
minister. But they still live: and I 
have a foolish antipathy against writing 
the praises of an existing generation. 
Englishmen know in whom they have 
trusted, and in whom their confidence has 
not been misplaced. They know to whose 
aim they are indebted for their national 
existence : and they will still look with 
lidpe, os well as with gratitude, to thnt 
brave man, 

* Cui Lauras tefernos lionores 
Dalmstico peperit triumpho.’ 


“ And now, let it not be thought, that 
at the time when England was arming in 
defence of her own people and the rights 
of good government, she had no internal 
enemies to contend with, or that there 
were no Zoilitisli critics of her own happy 
constitution, who vied with the Jacobins 
of Paris in vilifying her institutions, and 
bringing false accusations against her 
parliaments. No; the work of preserving 
the Government and liberties of England 
was done in defiance of domestic as well 
as of foreign foes. Then, too, were there 
Parliamentary Reformers ; and Mr Grey 
# was their youthful leader ; then, too, were 
corresponding societies; and Mr Grey 
was their faithful correspondent; then, 
too, were there clubs, and unions, and as- 
sociations of Friends ofthe People, and the 
prime minister of England did mt cor- 
respond with them ; but Mr Grey was 
the boon companion of the sots and drunk- 
ards of unmixod liberty, which is unmiti- 
gated madness, and the foreman of the 
Helotism of their democratic revelries, 
and their humble organ in the Commons' 
House of Parliament. 

“ But that House of Commons had not 
so learned their duty as to quail before 
mobs t and newspapers ; nor so read the 
book of the English constitution, as to 
suppose that a French model was the 
propercstdie for the re-casting of the insti- 
tutions of Great Britain. The Russells, 
and the Greys, and the Lennoxes, still 
hallooed on the rabble of Manchester, and 
Derby, and Palace Yard; but Burke 
wrote, and Pitt frowned them out of 
countenance, and preserved their proper- 
ties and their titles in spite of their prin- 
ciples and their friends. It is good to 
recur once more to the testimony of a 
King, than whdm, it is no disparagement 
to his successors to say, that none ever 
better understood the true interests of his 
country, nor pursued them with a steadier 
faith. lie was addressing his Parliament 
previously to its prorogation in June, 
1793, and immediately after Mr Grey’s 
motion for referring the Reform petitions 
to a committee of the House of Commons 
had been rejected by a majority of 241. 
And he thus addressed them : 

** * My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ * The firmness, wisdom, and public 
spirit by which your conduct has been 
eminently distinguished on the many im- 
portant occasions which have arisen du- 
ring the present session, demand my pe- 
culiar acknowledgments. 

“ 1 Your firm determination to Support the 
established constitution . and the zealous 
and general concurrence in that senti- 
ment, which my subjects have so strongly 
and seasonably manifested, could not fail 
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to check every attempt to disturb the in- 
tcrnal repose of these kingdoms.’ 

« And if the sainted spirit of that good 
old King now looks down from his seat 
of everlasting repose, upon the land which 
he loved with a father’s fondness, and go. 
verned with a father’s care, albeit the 
throne on which he now sits, is one of 
peace, as his course below was one of 
righteousness, yet may pity haply find a 
place mid the pure essences of spiritual 
enjoyments, and while he contemplates 
with an angel's ken, the wrongs of his 
earthly kingdom, he may compassionate, 
though he cannot grieve. In Yain will 
he look for the * firmness ,’ 1 wisdom,’ an<J 

* public spirit,’ which had once been the 
objects of his commendation ; but in their 
places he will perceive imbecility, rash- 
ness, and deadness of heart. In vain will 
he look to the servants of his son, the 
King, for a * determination to support 
the established constitution,’ which he 
and his servants faithfully supported, and 
which he and his son, and both his ser- 
vants, had sworn a solemn oath to hea- 
ven, that they would defend to the utter, 
most of their power. lie will see those 
who govern, labouring at nothing but to 
degrade in tho eyes of the people the 
government to which they have sworn 
allegiance, and preaching up reverence 
and submission, where they have fostered 
insubordination and contempt. Will he 
look for any general concurrence on the 
part of his old subjects, in * a determina- 
tion on the part of their rulers’ to check 
every attempt to disturb the internal re- 
pose of his * old kingdoms ?’ No ; for he 
will know that where a government is 
rebellious, the people will not be peace- 
able. And when he sees conflagration, 
and robbery, and rape, and sacrilege, he 
will look to him with an tye of judgment, 
who, from the official seat of parliament, 
denounced the chief ministers of the pure 
faith of England's church to popular fury, 
because in maintaining the interests of 
their country and of religion, they suffer- 
ed their conduct to be guided by their 
conscience. But yet after all these things 
he will not despair, nor imagine that the 
glory of his son, the King, is near its 
setting. There may be something of 
parental reproof; but it will end as it 
begun, in i>ious benediction. 

• Heaven pardon thee, yet let me wonder,— 

At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 

• * » * * « 

An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 

Oh, thou fond many 1 with what loud applause, 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bohngbroke, 
Before he wm what thou wouldit have him he.’ 

He will look to the peers of parliament, 
and there he will find no shame. He 
will compare the peerage of England with 


the peerage of France ; and lie will re- 
member that a British monarch has not 
the power to annihilate the House of 
Lords, in imitation of tho mongrel go- 
vernment of Paris. He will' know that 
this was the very cause for which his 
servant Pitt contended in the beginning, 
and for which millions of his faithful 
subjects have laid down their brave lives, 
that the free constitution of England may 
not be contaminated by French princi- 
ples,— principles which to-day are an- 
archy, to-morrow despotism; that the 
ark of the British constitution is embark- 
ed oil a troubled sea, but that under the 
guidance of a wiser pilot, she has weather- 
ed a rougher storm ; and that her sacred 
freight, the palladium of civil liberty, will 
never be swamped or shipwrecked, till 
those whose office is to steer her safely, 
turn her adrift upon the rocks and the 
quicksands, and disable her tackling and 
her rigging, and cast away her rudder 
from them : till a minister of England, 
in imitation of a citizen king, nominates 1 "" 
a parliament to betray bis country.” 

On the Peers the country relics 
with perfect confidence ; and the re- 
volutionary press, knowing that they 
are firm, have no hopes now hut in 
their idol. But our trust in the King 
is more respectful than that of his 
sycophants, and therefore we fear 
not for the Constitution. After the 
display it has made for a year, or 
thereabouts, of its truculent and un- 
principled spirit, the very populace 
must be suspicious of their press. It 
instigated that populace to crimes 
which have been, and will be, se- 
verely punished; and should any of 
the miscreants be hanged that set 
fire to Bristol, and other places, they 
will, we hope, make the only repara- 
tion to society in thfcir power, by 
confessing the truth on the scaffold. 
Their sense of right and wrong may 
not* be so perverted, even by the 
crimes that have encircled their 
necks with the fatal cord, as the 
many reprobate wretches, who, for 
weeks, l^ept telling the people of 
England in print, that all those enor- 
mities perpetrated in the Bright City, 
ought to be charged against that 
Judge who had the madness, or 
wickedness, duly to hold an Assize, in 
spite of the expressed anger against 
him in the breasts of the ragamuffin 
ruffians, who were unaccountably 
suffered to take the jail-delivery into 
their own hands. Sir Charles We- 
therell had insulted the LJO house- 
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holders, and therefore it was wicked- 
ness or madness in Mm to go Recorder 
to Bristol t The silly charge is false. 
His argued against the principle of the 
Bill, with great eloquence and learn- 
ing, occasionally enlivening his main 
■ argument with the humanest merri- 
ment, which those matchless mas- 
ters of the facete,the radical reporters 
and paragraph-men, called buffoon- 
ery — too coarse for their delicate and 
fastidious taste, accustomed as it is'to 
the utmost polish of repartee, and the 
most exquisite refinement of satire. 
But Sir Charles Wetherell insulted 
nobody — no class of bodies ; and the 
accusation is altogether a lie. Things 
have come to a pretty pass, when a 
few harmless jokes are said to be 
sufficient to justify criminals in mur- 
dering judges ; yet what else in ef- 
fect was said by almost all the mi- 
nisterial papers, while Ministers 
-Themselves were mute ? Thieves, 
robbers, incendiaries, raviahers, and 
murderers, resolved to dismember 
Sir Charles, because they could not 
endure the thought that the L.10 
householders of Bristol should oc- 
casionally have been the object of 
his witticisms in Parliament! This 
is China the poet — “ tear him to 
pieces for his bad verses.’* This is 
Charley Wetherell — the wit— tear 
him to pieces for his ba$ jokes ; and 
this mob-law seemed reasonable to 
the Press ! Why, the Lord Chancel- 
lor scatters round the woolsack his 
flowers of wit in great profusion- 
some of them rather prickly, like net- 
tles or thistles ; but the Press com- 
plains not of his being sometimes 
more witty than wise — more hu- 
morous than decorous ; nor have 
we seen cursed and bann'd as ma- 
lignant, the union in him of the two 
characters of politician and judge. 
But the sensitive shopkeepers 1 ' of 
Bristol must on no account be sneer- 
ed or sneered at by her Recorder. He 
must speak of them at all times and 
places with the profoundest respect, 
or lay his account, on his first visit, to 
be tom to pieces by their friends, the 
thieves* and thimble-men, during an 
illumination got up to celebrate his 
murder. Before such base sentiments 
could be uttered by the many hun- 
dreds of thousands who blamed Sir 
Charles for merely doing his duty, in 
spits of the friends and relatives of 
the wretched culprits whom he was 


about to try, a revolution, one is al- 
most tempted to say, must have taken 
place in tne English mind. And we 
allude to such disgusting debase- 
ment now, because it was of a piece 
with the conduct of the same peo- 
ple towards the Peers, who were 
said richly to deserve any maltreat- 
ment they might meet with from the 
mob, in their persons or their pro- 
perty, whether the rabble might 
attempt to' strike from his horse 
with stones one of our most distin- 
guished cavalry officers, wild had 
often charged the French in Spain, 
6r fling one of their noble bene- 
factors over a bridge, or to set hall 
or castle on fire— so that it were but 
insult and injury. to an Opposition 
Peer. 

And what, then, is the danger of 
’ again rejecting the Bill — the danger 
to the Peers ? None but such as they 
have already despised — encounter- 
ed^— overcome — and even that much 
mitigated ; for whatever may be the 
case with respect to the opinions 
(opinions!) of the populace on the 
Bill, there assuredly has been rcac~ 
Hon of manly feeling, where it was 
not utterly extinct ; courage, the cha- 
racteristic quality* of Englishmen, 
restored and revived, has shamed 
cruelty and cowardice out of coun- 
tenance ; hnd men are seen putting 
• off the brute, even among the rabble 
of the radicals. The excitements of 
the press are getting stale and vapid ; 
even the most senseless are beco- 
ming sick 'of „ the repetition of the 
same sounds, “ full of noise and fury, 
signifying nothing 5” the better in- 
formed, who are generally the bet- 
ter disposed, have been becoming 
more and more indignant at the cut- 
ting and shuffling of the cards in the 
hands of the revolutionists, who are 
afraid to play the game of their own 
choosing ; and to alarge and powerful 
body ot Reformers, the Educated 
Radicals, the Ministry are now ob- 
jects of scorn and contempt. The 
populace are not now for the BilJ, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill ; and as for the people, the great 
majority of the people are against it, 
as has been proved elsewhere in this 
number of our work. 

The fear may be great— and it is 
so among the pluckless — but the 
danger is small— and what if it were 
formidable, what would that matter 
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Jto the resolute spirits of British 
^Patriots ? 

* Of what is their danger ? Say of 
sedition, treason, insurrection, re- 
hellion, and civil war. True men 
|ave no fears of such evils as these 
/.false, have no hope. Who will rise 
> subvert the state? Would one 
nobleman — one gentleman — one 
merchant— one manufacturer— one 
farmer— one mechanic, who was not 
in his soul already a slave ? No, all 
the honest and honourable Reform- 
ers, of all denominations and de- 
grees, would join tHe Conservatives 
—then — and against theRadicals; the 
civil war would be difficult of pro- 
clamation— in most places it would 
not be possible for the people to hear 
that hostilities had commenced— 
and we are apprehensive that it 
would waver away into smoke with- 
in the week.- ' ^ 

There is no danger of such cala- 
mities as these — although, for plain 
purposes, the Press has said, ana will 
persist in saying so. And, pray, what 
other danger can ever induce men 
of common honesty, and common 
firmness, to sacrifice principle to po- 
pular clamour ? Never, on any emer- 
gency, however fearful, will a just 
mind sacrifice principle; but we be- 
lieve there may be such a thing as 
expediency, and that a politician 
may occasionally guide his conduct 
by its rules. We believe thftt an up- 
right politician may compromise and 
temporize; but, mind ye/ never in 
essentials — never in principles ; they 
who think otherwise, cannot be ho- 
nest men; the sooner they join the 
Revolutionists the better,— and we 
have heard, about an hour ago, of an 
enormous Rat who may depend on 
being scarified once a month, du- 
ring the natural term of his life. 
Magnify the danger in imagina- 
tion to the utmost, before the eye of 
reason it dwindles into a point. But 
he it great or small— who caused 
it ? The Ministers. If they fear it— 
let them go out— and the Tories will 
shew the Whigs how to pacify the 
people — if the people prefer being 
so pacified— by Reform, and not by 
Revolution. In all things are they 
mistaken, who, at this^crieis, would 
make what they choose to call cer- 
tain sacrifices to the people; they 
are mistaken as to the cause, origin, 
nature, amount, and cure of the 
danger. What unlucky co&fcsioft of 


all ideas of rights and privileges of 
the governing and the governed, hr 
implied in the words " sacrifice ” 

“ demand,” “ yielding ” “ giving 
up,” and other words of similar sig- 
nification, as if some struggle were 
constantly going on between tyrants 
and slaves I 

Give the people what they are 
now demanding, or the time will 
come when they will demand far 
more, and when you will be obliged 
to give them up all! All what? 
Their rights? Show us one right 
that they are not in full possession 
of, ami they shall have it to-morrow. 
But ao not chatter and jabber to us 
about our “ withholding rights” till 
you have shewn their existence— do 
not think of restoring a Constitution 
which you have never studied— do 
not, we beseech you, for we are 
youx, friend, expose yourself to pre- 
. sent derision and future danger, bfr 
prating about rights at all — for, be- 
lieve us when we tell you, that your 
native country is entitled to your 
silence, and has empowered ps to 
enforce if, 

A great contest ip now being car** 
ried on, we have been told, between 
two spirits of flie age. The one is 
a mature, the, other an immature 
spirit, and to which will be given 
the triumph? To the calm and con- 
fident, or to the tumultuous and the 
ra6h ? To Thought or PaBsion ? To 
Wisdom or Folly ? We shall be told 
by a thousand noisy tongues that we 
are characterising the combatants 
unfairly; and we shall be ordered 
to look at the movement. There is 
much that is very mighty and very 
mysterious— wehave no doubt— in 
that word— much that is very appal- 
ling ; yet to our ears it sounds un- 
couth and barbarous from the mouths 
of fBritish statesmen. 

In what are the young men of this 
country superior to the middle-aged, 
elderly, and old ? In knowledge ? In 
talents ? Jin genius ? In honour ? In 
virtue ? In ‘religion ? Not in any one 
of these"; ana pray, then, whence 
and whither, against what and* whom, 
under what auspices* and with what 
prospects of success, marches the 
Movement? We have just been read- 
ing an eloquent enough speech in 
Parliament of Mr Macaulay’s, which 
it was cruel in Mr Croker to tear to 
rags. wherein it seems to be said taut 
Minlrt6n,*nd all equal- 



J Upljf to Lord Brougham's speech. 


ly intellectual Reformers, in and out 
the Houseware not leading, hut are 
driven fey the people* They are all 
tearing , along at full gallop, like a 
herd of wild, asses— to the tune of 
T)be peril tahe tbe Hiudmost^-as he 
In sure to d# the j^remostj^aad that 
is the, March of Intellect-^the ad- 


darkness, with Just so much of illu- 
sive brightnels as, serves, by fits and 
flashes* to point to some unknown 
and ina^cesrihle abode, tempting the 
unwary/ and/terrifying the faint- 
fcearte^and dating the uncertain 
apd betfjji&ied vision of' the victims 


of amritiess curiosity, with the false 
'vancebfthe spirit of the age— the » eorujc&tions of its meteoric light. 
Movement. Wliat is the use of the* f " There is no statement of any ob- 
Wise men of Gotham heading such a>y££t to be attained, or. of the means 
» charge ?If they stumble, tneyWill v '3)y which its" .attainment may be 
bo trodden to death; if they do not, " prosecuted. JNo enunciation of any 
with the whple concern they go sheer promised b6on, either of expediency, 
over the precipice. , J , or benevolence, or of . policy, by 

We cannot but suspect tbata^l; this / W$i£hJa great statesman in a free 
* mouthing about the Movemen ts, - and nowe nation might hope to raise 
mere honseps^.' It is an^tteifc&to tb^ iBpbriabaMe monument of his 
put into philosophical-idoking nSgo, r ownjpory, td/be inscribed by the 
the vulgar' radicalism of the news- gra* ufcdo of b^t®r|ty with the story 


mere nonsense.' it is an^tteomto S; th^ .iBperiabable monument ot ms 
put into philosophical-idoklng nSgo, r owjjypory, tolhe inscribed by the 
the vulgar' radicalism of the news- Igra^pte of l^ferity with the story 
papers. But jsuch jargohwill not of the conspnd&tea liberties -of his 
passim Bill 'through tbejjouse of county. The^free constitution of 
Lords. Before It goes there, iCWili England is indeed Condemned ; but 


■b# roughly handled in the Commons ■ it is condemned 'Without evidence, 
—for We rejoice to see theunal$tted and withoufc'ad tfecusation 5 and the 
hostility of the patriots.^Pebrhar y r Hots^, of Peers, acting upon the 
hath always her Double^ umber, ana pure principles of their high judicial 
as It will be one-half Iiter^y,aUaoiie- Functions, as Well as in their legisla- 
half political, we hope to appear, in tiy^ capacity, have reversed that un- 


seat power $nd splendour- 


’ miserable Ministers 1 larger an Ini 

their majority, the leg? do theylook of jus 
themselves; arid. With the exception to cp; 
w *of Stanley and MiihuRiy^^ta|I%..the 
debate/ they shine mosfas md%Sr ^rey^t 
Wb conclude yrith. th$ f foSotvi^*>v HV<p, 
simple statement, from the rRcmik, ^ rights a 


ten, * lawful sentence," which, without a 
the/ ^'getfuLlness of their honour, and 
ger an infmigemeni of their attributes 
oo]t of justice, it wh/iitterly impossible 
tioh to confirm. 

the ^^if^thefblrtence still lives ; it is 
% ^revorsed/but it is not forgotten. , It 
r£d||fvliVj|^ m ji warning to future Parlia- 
ply^ irtOhts efSnSt the crime of hasty and 


simple statement, from thevileplj^ ^ ments agamat tne crime ot nasty and 
of the duty of the Reformers in Pa% . , fruitless legislation. , It lives, the re- 
HamenkHavetheydiseharged U ?«** < 5 ord*%f the^rashness of some who 
** It was necessary, fiffct, toijpfe , h»y^ hurried their country to the 


* the* practical wrongs and 
endured by .the Decide o£ England j 

and* grievances* owed their origin to 
the present constitution of tlie House 


< 5 orfl?bf the^rashness of some who 
- h»y^ hurried their country to the 
; brink of tlie abyss of revolution ; and 
the Memorial of the faithfulness of 
others, whahave opposed to the pro- 
gress of the -moral pestilence the 
sanitary barriers, of constitutional 




*soni ngs r that the pripcipl e of the pro* -to the triumph which these have 
„ j etc ted measure Was uktly, to grp- * achieved in the fair field of free dis- 
vi ide a remedy 'for the ids, and 4 re* cussio'fi,%id to. the trophies 'of a 
- press Tor the grievances of the peo- ^ peaceful victory, instead of die spoils 
pje; There isnbt ^ much as a state- ofVuelolated land* • Add Jbdve all, 
ment^feithefptoppsidon', pf Course, :ir liyes', the freshes?' testimony to 
. neither <pf themes attempted tb bb/: England’s happy coftstitutidn, which, 
'IPWFv /Were is exaggenitiqnrin- wlsddfci with which it has 

^pjpea of iMuratiye, injumfdafion *in- ../bemi up;ot the courage with 

■- stead f pf reasoning,^ and sarcatolh ^ Wmch i^Will yft be defended, derives 

,arjgumept. It 1$ p\ one wlle.WiM^v ja brighter' lustre from its difficulties, 
’ . h^ bf ''4ifi5cultie8, nnd da^ger ; and and new glories in the hour of ti-ial.*' 


2<fltontynfW$ CtwmyrfvMi Wwfa M inhtrgfa 
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sotheby’s homer, critique v. 

ACHILLES. PARjf 11. 

One man has put to tout a whole are slaking their fiery thirst with 
army, and filled a city with fugitives drink; while you may behold the 
-—and is not that Bombast ? v No ; it Grecians, “ beneath one roof of well- 
is sublimity — for that oue man is compacted shields/' advancing to- 
Achilles — that city is Troy; andf the wards the walls. But you forget all 
poet of the Fear and Flight is Hpiner. within and all without the walls— 
Not in all poetry is there such .an- your eyes overlook them as things 
other continuous blaze of inspiration of no worth— for, lo ! standing ex- 
as that which wraps the Iliad from posed before the Sccean gate— Hec- 
the hour when Achilles is told of the tor ! and in the immediate neigh- 
death of Patroclus to .that when hey bourhood of— Achilles! 
falls asleep,— “revenge and all fero- And why tarry the feet of the son 

cious thoughts/’ dead within him, in of Thetis V Why kills he not, at that 
the bosom of Briseis. We have been moment, the murderer of his Menoe- 
in the very heart of that blaze — we tiades ? Because he is parleying with 
are in it still— and we shall abide in Apollo. “ Achilles ! mortal thyself, 
it, till, with the ransomed corpse of* wny^ursuest thou me immortal?” 
his beloved son, wcn behold Priam “Of .all the Supernals! to me most 
returning in his car to Troy from the adverse, Archer of the skies ! Thou 
Tent of the Destroyer. hast defrauded me of great re- 

The city-gates are shut^-and with- nown — and would that on thee-rsun- 
tn, reclining against the battlements, god as thou art — I might have my 
the Trojans, who had “ been driven revenge !” 
like hunted fawns into jthe town,” 

NORTH. 

Thus saying, (Achilles,) with haughty thoughts, went towards the city, 

Hushing' like a prize- winning horse along, with the chariot, 

Which (the horse) outstretched runs swiftly over the plain ; 

So nimbly did AchiUes move his feet and his knees v 
Him the aged Priam with his eyes first perceived, f 
Rushing over the p^ain,— all resplendent, like the star * 

Which comes forth between the rising of the d&ystar and Arcturus, t. e, (at the de- 
parture of summer ;) hut most brilliant do its beams 
Shine amid the multitudinous stars at the milking-time* of night, 


milkiag-tlme, morning and evening. 

VOI* XXX*. NO. <?XO 
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And which by name they call the Dog of Orion i 
Moat brilliant it is, hat of evil omen, 

And much fiery- fever brings to miserable mortals. 

fHAPMAN. 

Thus with elated spirits, 

Steed-like, that at Olympus 1 games wears garlands for his merits, 

And rattles home his chariot, extending all his pride, - 

Achilles so parts with the God. When aged Priam spied 

The great Greek come, sphered round with beams, and showing as if the star, 

Surnamcd Orion’s Hound, that springs in autumn, and sends far 

His radiance through a world of stars, of all whose beams his own 

Cast greatest splendour, the midnight, that renders them most shown, 

Then being their foil, and in their points cure-passing fevers then 
Come shaking down into the joints of miserable men : 

As this were fallen to earth, and shot along the held his rays, 

Now towards Priam, when he saw in great Eacides, 

Out-fiew his tender voice in^hrieks, &c. 

1*0 PE. 

Then to the city, terrible and strong, 

With high and haughty steps he tower’d along. 

So the proud courser, victor of the prize, 

To the near goal with double ardour flies. 

Him, as he blazing shot across the field, 

The careful eyes of Priam first beheld. 

Not half so dreadful rises to the sight, 

Through the thick gloom of some tempestuous night, 

Orion’s Dog, (the year when Autumn weighs,) 

And o’er the feebler stars exerts his rays ; 

Terrific glory ! for his burning breath 

Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death. 

So glow’d his fiery mail. 

COWFER. 

So saying, incensed he turn’d towards the town 
His rapid course, like some victorious steed, 

That whirls, at stretch, a chariot to the goal. 

So flew Achilles lightly o’er the field. 

Him first the ancient King of Troy perceived, 

Scouring the plain, resplendent as the star 
Autumnal, of all stars at dead of night 
Conspicuous most, and named Orion's Dog. 

Brightest it shines, but ominous, and dire 
Disease portends t$ miserable man ; 

So beam'd Achilles’ armour as he flew. 

SOTHEBT. 


Then rush’d to Troy, in fury of his speed : 

Thus rushes with his car a conquering steed, 
Who, at full stretch, as conscious of his prize, 
To the near goal along the level files : 

Thus, flew PeUdes— -him the king perceived, 
Him flashing on, firsfcsaw, and sorely grieved-— 
Saw him resplendent like Orion’s star. 

Whose beaten at autumn, radiant from afar, 

Mid heaven's innuraerous host, at dead of night, 
Pales all their lustre with surpassing light : 
Terrific sign ! 4-hose unremitted blaze 
Pours in the fever’d blood its fiery rays : 

Thus as th’ Avenger rush’d, a dazzling light 
Flash’d from Pelides* arms oti Priam’s sight. 


All good. But no time tide for 
criticisms Seel hark! loud wail- 
ing On the battlements the hoary 
1 ripg; What heart-and-soul-rending 
beeeechings and supplications on his 
Hector to shun death ! Hecuba, too, 
bares before her son, in sight of all 
the people, the bosom that gave him 


nourishment, and Implores her hero 
to cope not with that dreadful adver- 
sary ! 

“ So they with prayers importuned and 
with tears 

Their son, but hint stray’d not; unmoved 
he stood, 

Expecting vast Achilles, now at hand*’* 
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For Achilles had seen him, as soon near the goal, had shot to the slauffh- 
as Apollo disappeared, the Trojan’s ter. Achilles was like the star Orion, 
guardian-god — and on the instant, How looked Hector ? 
like car-whirling steed victorious 

NORTH. 

Nor prevailed they over the spirit of Hector, 

But he awaited the vast (**s Achilles approaching nearer. 

As when a mountainous* ( i . e . savage) serpent at its haunt a man awaits, 

Fed on baneful poisons, and dread fury enters it, 

And hideously it looks, coiling itself around its haunt; 

In like manner, Hector, having confidence unquenchable, withdrew not, 

But, placing his bright shield against a projecting turret, 

His own mighty spirit he addressed. 

chapman. 

And now drew deadly jjear 

Mighty Achilles ; yet he still kept deadly station there. 

Look how a dragon, when she sees a traveller bent upon 
Her breeding den, her bosom fed with fell contagion, 

Gathers her forces, sits him firm, and at his nearest pace 
Wraps all her cavern in her folds, and thrusts a horrid face 
Out at his entry ; Hector so, with unextinguish’d spirit, 

Stood great Achilles, stirr’d no foot, but at the prominent turret 
Bent to his bright shield, and resolved to bear fall’n heaven upon it. 

POPE. 

Resolved he stands, and with a fiery glance 
Expects the hero’s terrible advance. 

So, roll’d up in his den, the swelling snake 
Beholds the traveller approach the brake ; 

When, fed with noxious herbs, his turgid veins 
Have gather’d half the poison of the plains; 

He burns, he stiffens with collected ire, 

And his red eyeballs glow with living fire. 

Beneath a turret on his shield reclined 
He stood, and question’d thus his mighty mind. 
cowpek. 

Unmoved he stood, 

Expecting vast Achilles now at hand. 

As some huge serpent in a cave, that feeds 
Qn baneful drugs, and swells with deadliest ire, 

A traveller approaching, coils himself 
Around his den, and hideous looks abroad. 

So Hectorf fill’d with confidence untamed, 

Fled not, but placing his bright shield against 
A buttress, with his noble heart conferr’d, 

SOTHEBY. 

Confiding in his strength, their dauntless son 
Survey'd the mighty man, and staid his coming on* 

As in his cavern, nigh the«wand ewer’s way, 

Gorged with rank herbs, a dragon waits his prey, 

And rolling in his wrath the den around, 

Eyes when to strike, and watches where to wound; 

Thus, fill’d with unextinguishable fire, 

Brave Hector stood, disdaining to retir% ; 

Against a buttress his bright shield reclined. 

And inly communed with his noble mind. 

All good. But no time for criticism, that his hour is come. Well may 
For we— too— as if he were our bro- Priam and Hecuba tear their grey 
ther— tremble for Hector ! We feel locks ! But where is Andromache ? 


IgttrrigafnvMC eLyguf.Htyne. 
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Buried in her palace — that the thick 
walls may deaden the horror breathed 
from the field where her husband 
fights. Too sacred a thing was such 
sorrow as hers to Homer’s soul, to 
suffer the Bard of Nature to smite it 
with such affliction as the sight of 
him alive, and about to die, under the 
hands of that inexorable homicide. 
He mentions her not; but all the 
people thought of her then— and how 
many million eyes have since wept 
for her, unnamed at that catastrophe ! 
We remember the parting between 
her and her hero — her hopes and her 
fears — her tears and her smiles— as 
their Astyanax hung back alarmed 
from the waving crest of his father. 
At this moment her once prophetic 
soul has lost its gifted vision — and 
she is dreaming of his return ! 

But how fares it now with the no- 
ble Hector ? Not unheard had been 
“ the outcries of his parents — for Hec- 
tor to them was pious , as he was to 
the jgods. For their bakes he desired 
to live — and think ye, that at that 
moment, thouglP'he names not her 
name, that the Image of his Andro- 
mache came not across him with As- 
tyanax onlier "fragrant bosom ?” But 
Polydamas would reproach him— if 
now he shunned the combat— Poly- 
damas, who bade him lead the Tro- 
jans back that last calamitous night 

“ In which Achilles rose to arms again!** 
Man and matron — base and brave 
alike— will dishonour Hector as the 
cause of all that slaughter — if lie slay 
not or be slain by Achilles. Shall 
he then seek to parley with the king 
of the Myrmidons, and offer to re- 
storer Helen to the sons of Atreus, 
and all the ^treasures Paris brought 
With her in his fleet to Troy ? Perish 
all such thoughts— let them meet at 


once in mortal combat, and leave the 
victory in the hands of Jove! So com- 
muned Hector with his own heart; 
nor can we imagine words more 
affecting than are Homer’s in this 
place— m the divine skill of Genius, 
instructed by the nobility of nature. 
He shews us a hero struggling against 
fear — and at last overcome— taking 
to flight — and yet still a hero. Should 
any one deny it — he may depend up- 
on it that he is himself a coward— 
and what is worse— a blockhead. 

Not so thought Homer — not so 
thought the immortal gods. They 
saw Hector flying before Achilles — 
as flics a dove oeforc a hawk — a 
fawn before a hound, “ as trembling 
she skulks amon£ the shrubs”— ana 
yet they despised him not — but they 
pitied the hero. The sire of gods 
exclaimed — 

“ Ah ! I behold a warrior dear-to me 
Around the walls of Ilium driven, and 
grieve 

For Hector! who the thighs of fatted 
bulls 

On yonder heights of Ida many-valed 
Burn’d oft to me, and in the heights of 
Troy. 

But him Achilles, glorious chief, around 
The city walls of Ptiam now pursues. 
Think then, ye gods, delay not to decide ; 
Shall we preserve, or leave him now to 
fall. 

Brave as he is, by Peleus* mighty son?” 

So said Jupiter— and therefore it sig- 
nifies nothing what says Jew Peter. 

But we are hurried away by our 
scorn of hypocrisy; — look at Achil- 
les ere Hector flies, and then at the 
Flight and the Pursuit, all of which 
you must be contented with in 
our prose— for we have not room 
always to quote all the great trans- 
lators. 


C NO&TII. 

These (thoughts) he revolved while tarrying : hut near to him came Achilles, 
Equal to the helm-shaking warrior Mars, 

Over bis right shoulder brandishing the Pelian spear 
Terrible : aud around him shone the brass like to the flash 
Of blazing Are, or of the rising sun. 

Hector, therefore, when he saw (him), trembling seized, nor dared he 
There remain, hut left the gates, and flying wont. 

The son of Peleus, to bis swift feet trusting, rushed after, 

Like as a falcon on the mountains, the swiftest of birds, 

Darts easily on a trembling dove : 

But it flies aslant $ and he near-at-hand shrill screaming, 

Buahes frequently, and his appetite impels him to take her : 

Thus eagerly indeed did he (Achilles) dee on him directly: trembling, fled Hector 
Under the walls of the Trojans, and plied J)is agile limbs. 
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But they past tho proapeet-inount and the wind-exposed fig-tree, 
Out-from-beneath the wall along the chariot road rushed on ; 

To tho beautiful-flowing fountains they came, where springs 
Two (In number) up-rise from the gyrating Scamander. 

The one with tepid waters iiows, and around a smoke 
Arises from it, as from flaming fire. 

But the other in summer even out-ruslies, like to hail 
Or cold snow, or crystallized water (K{u<rraM.a,) 

There near-by them arc broad washing tanks, 

Beautiful, of-stone, where their gorgeous robes, 

The Trojan dames, and their daughters fair, were- wont-to- wash 
Erst in time of peace, ere the sons of the Greeks had come. 


The moment Homer’s imagination 
re-creates Achilles, here-appears ter- 
rible, and more terrible, his figure and 
his aspect sublimed by more tran- 
scendent imagery, borrowed from 
the great phenomena of earth and 
heaven. Stars, comets, moon, and 
suit — and no objects less glorious 
— are made to aggrandize the hero of 
the Iliad ; and yet the same images 
arc always, in something mighty, 
when applied to him, i lew ; as, in- 
deed, to the eye of a poet, they are 
always new, even in themselves — 
no two sunrises, or sunsets, being 
identical to the vision of a “Maker. 
The Apparition that puts Hector to 
flight, is the most insupportable of 
all ; and, though seen from afar, felt, 
on its close approach, sudden as su- 
pernatural. More deadly is he, thus 
opposed. Mars to mortal, than when 
the whole army fled before him ; — 
there is intenser concentration of 
terror in his armour, “ like lightning, 
or like flame, or like the sun ascend- 
ing.” Had Hector not fled, Homer 
had nodded when broad awake. The 
Prince of Troy woulft not have fled 
from Ajax, the son of Telamon, nor 
from Diomed, who, when Achilles 
lay in his wrath among his ships, was 
thought equal to Achilles, nor from 
Agamemnon, king of men. But there 
was one, in presence of whose spear 
no hero might abide — before whom 
the river gods themselves quailed, 
“ and hid themselves among their 
reedy banks and at close of that 
combat, in which lie shone brightest 
even in the midst of the celestials, it 
was inevitable in nature, that even the 
defender of his country should be ap- 
plied. For he was not goddess-born; 
right indeed were the arms he wore 
— once worn by Achilles — but what 
were they to the Vulcanian panoply, 
at whose sound, as Thetis let them 
fall at her son’s feet, fear “ bowed 
the astonished souls” of the Myr- 


midons ? It would have been most 
unnatural for man of woman born 
not to fly. Then, how absorbed 
is all that might have been in 
any way degrading in the emotion 
inspired by the Destroyer ! Most 
mournful but magnificent picture ! 
King and queen shrieking in their 
old age, about to be utterly desolate, 
from the doomed city walls that 
quake to the dreadful voice of that 
Invincible ! All the power within 
silent ; and the gods themselves 
looking down, and descending to 
decide the final issue of the ten years’ 
strife — for Troy was to fail with 
Hector, and Ilion to be shorn of her 
towery diadem. As for Achilles, 
he saw not — heard not Priam and 
I-Iecuba — he cared not in his passion 
even for the gods. His eyes were 
all on Hector. 

(i The son of Tclcus, as he ran, his brows 
Shaking, forbade the Grecians to dismiss 
A dart at fleeter, lest a meaner hand 
Should pierce him, and usurp the fore- 
most I'll a i sf.” 

So blent into one in his fiery spi- 
rit were Revenge and the Cove of 
Glory. • 

Apollo still strove to save his be- 
loved prince ; but now, balancing 
his t golden scales, Jove placed in 
each a lot— one Achilles, and one 
consigning Hector to the shades. 

" Seized by the central hold, he poised the 
bestn ; 

Down went the fatal day of Hector, down 
To Hades, and Apollo left his side.” 

The blue-eyed Pallas exultingiy 
cried to Achilles that he should re- 
turn, “ crowned with great glory, to 
the fleet of Greece,” for that not 
even could the King of radiant shafts 
himself now save the life of Hector, 
not even were Apollo to roll Jiimselt 
in supplication at the feet of the 
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Thunderer. By her deceived. Hector seem to our ears to speak well— thus 
turns and faces Achilles. The heroes —in our Greek-resembling English— 

Thee no more, sou of Pclous, ^linll 1 fly as holme • 

Thrice around Priam'*' mighty city have I fled, nor ever dui>t I 
Await thy onset ; — hut liow cloth my spirit impel me 
To withstand thee — slay I, or be slain. 

But come now. call we the gods (to testify), tor they the best 
Witnesses and guardian- of covenants shall be. 

Not havagely will I dishonmu thee, if tome Jupiter 

Vouchsafe a stcady-fought-victnvy and I shall take away thy life: 

But when T shall have despoil’d thee of thy illustrious aims, Achilles, 

Tin cm sc to the (hecks will I restore : do thou so likewise.” 

Him eyeing sternly, the swift-footed Achilles address’d — 

‘ £ IJeetor, thou never-to-be-foi gotten one, speak not to me of covenants. 

As between lions and men there are«no faithful covenants,— 

Nor have wolves and lambs a same- thinking disposition, 

But perpetually are plotting evil to each other ; 

In like manner it cannot be that I and thou eau have friendship, nor between us 

Can covenants exist, until one of us prostn te 

Shall satisfy with his blood Mars, flic indefatigable warrior. 

Call to mind (thy) overy-kind of valour : much now it behoves thee 
To be a combatant, and a doughty warrior. 

—There is no escape for thee more ; thee forthwith Pallas Minerva 
By my spear subdues . now at once si. alt thou expiate all 

The agonies of my companions— whom with the spear in thy fury thou did’st slay.” 

The combat — though we know it, set fire to the fleet. It has been said 
must be fatal to Hector — is not felt that Homer was partial to Hector, 
to be altogether hopeless on his part. So are all men. But believe us when 
because of the uplifting of our spirits we say, that his favourite was Achilles, 
by the return ot liis heroism to its He in all things was the greater spirit, 
former high pitch, and because of the From whom would he have fled? 
love and admiration with which we Not from Mars and Bcllona. One 
regard his character, that has sustain- qualm of fear would have destroyed 
ed no loss from his god-driven flight that transcendent ideal of uncon- 
thrice round the towers of the city querable will. But he was invulner- 
which his valour was unavailing to able. Would that in our boyhood we 
save. There is now glory accumu- had never been confounded by that 
lated on glory around each illustrious lie! lie was of all the heroes who 
crest. Hector’s has not been “ shorn fought before Troy the sole Doom’d 
of its beams” by any disgrace. His Man, yet never knew he fear within 
flight is more than forgiven; and we the perpetual shadows of death. But 
admire him more now than when he again behold Achilles ! 

NORTH. 

Achilles too rush'd forward, and his soul he fill’d with auger 
Savage, and his breast his shield o’er-sprend, 

Beautiful, Da? da lean : with bis shining helm he nodded 

Four-coned, waved were the beautifift hairs 

Of-gold, which in profusion Vulcan around the crest had placed. 

Such as when among the stars at the mill<ing-time of night comes forth the Star 
Hesperus,* 1 which is placed in the firmament the brightest star ; 

In like manner beam'd (the lig|it) from the well-pointed spear which Achilles 
Brandish’d in his right-hand, planning evil to the noble Hector, 

Looking-into his beautiful body, where it might yield (to the spear-point) most easily. 

CHAI'MAN. 

So fell in Hector; and at him Achilles; his mind’s fare 
Was fierce and mighty ; his shield cast a sun-like radiance ; 

Helm nodded ; and his four plumes shook ; and when he raised his lance, 

Up Hesperus rose ’mongst th* evening stars ! His bright and sparkling eyes 
Look’t through the body of his foe, &c. 

POPE. 

Nor less Achilles his fierce soul prepares ; 

Before his breast the fiaming shield he bears, 

* Vid, Milton— Hesperus, that led the starrv fum* »> 
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Refulgent orb ! Above bis fourfold cone 
The gilded horse-hair sparkled in the sun, 

Nodding at every step : ( Vulcauian frame !) 

And as he moved his figure seem’d on flame. 

As radiant Hesper shines with keener light, 

Far-beaming o’er the silver host of night. 

When all the starry train enblazc the sphere : 

So shone the point of great Achilles’ spear. 

In his right hand he waves the weapon round. 

Eyes the whole man, and meditates the wound. 

COWPEK. 

Achilles opposite, with fellest ire, 

Full- fraught came on ; his shield, with various art 
Divine portray’d, o’erspread his ample chest, 

And on his radiant crest terrilic waved, 

By Vulcan spun, his crest of bushpgold. 

Bright as, among the stars, the star of all 
Most splendid, Hesperus, at midnight moves, 

So in the right hand of Achilles beam’d 
His brandish’d spear, while, meditating woe 
To Ilector, he explored his noble form, 

Seeking where he was vulnerable most. 

JsOTHEBY. 

Thus Hector rush’d, and as he onward flew, 

The Son of Peleus gloried at the view : 

Before his breast, with outstretch’d arm upraised, 

The shield that brightly in its horror blazed : 

And, while his heart boil’d with o’erflowing ire. 

Rush’d like the fierceness of consuming fire. 

On as th' avenger in li is terror trod, 

His casque, four-coned, the wonder of the God, 

In restless motion round about him roll’d 
The fulness of its hairs that blazed with gold. 

As Hesper’s star, the brightest of the bright, 

Outshines heaven’s radiant host at dead of night : 

Thus, vibrated aloft, the Pelian lance 

Shot from its sharpen’d point the lightning glance, 

While stern Achilles keenly eyed the l'oe, 

And paused upon the meditated blow. 


All tlie versions are very noble — 
Chapman’s the most so — then per- 
haps Sotheby’s, vvhicji is more liberal 
than usual, but splendid ; — but take 
your choice of the four, heroic read- 
er of Homer. Such combat soon 
comes to a close. The " ashen beam” 


is driven through his throati-hut k 
takes not from Hector — now lying in 
the dust — the power of utterance. 
You must be contented with the 
colloquy in prose — perhaps it may 
be felt more touching so than in 
" numerous verse.” 


NORTH. 

In the dust, therefore, he fell, and over him gloried the illustrious Achilles,— 

<f Once wert thou wont to think, Hector, when despoiling-the-slain Patroclus, 
That thou should'st be safe, and nought stood’st in awe of me when absent. 
Fool ! I, his avenger, mightier fat (than thou) apart. 

At the hollow ships was left behind — # 

And have unnerved thy limbs : thee, indeed, the dogs and birds of prey 
Shall tear unseemly, him shall the Greeks bury-vvith-due-funeral rites.” 

Him, the waving-plume-helm’d Hector exhausted, addressed:— 

“ By thy life, by thy knees, and by thy parents— thee I supplicate ; 

Let not the dogs of the Greeks at the hollow ships tear-and-devour me 

Brass in abundance, and gold, do thou receive 

As gifts, which my father and my venerable mother will give thee ; 

But send home my body,— that Of a funeral pyre, me, 

When dead, the Trojans and Trojan matrons may make a partaker.” 

Him, eyeing sternly, the swift-footed Achilles, addressed!— 

“ Dog, me supplicate-not-cmbracing-my-knees, by my knees, nor by my parents. 
MYovJd that IPV rasre and furv would hv nnv means nermit mp 
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Td chop and devour thy raw flesh, for what thou hast done to me. 

No — not even if ten or twenty-fold-equally-great ransoms 

Were they to bring.hither and place (in the balance), and promise others besides: 
No, were he even to counterpoise thy body with gold, 

Priam, the son of Dardanus ; — not even thus should thy venerable mother, 

Having placed thee on thy bier, lament him whom she bore ; 

But dogs, and birds of prey, shall thoroughly devour thee.” 

Him, the waving-plume-helm’n Hector dying, addressed : — 

** Knowing thee well, I foresaw, indeed, that never should I 
Persuade thee; assuredly within thee is a spirit of steel. 

Beware now, lest towards thee I become the subject- of-anger to the gods 
On that day, when Faris and Phoebus Apollo, thee, 

Brave though thou be, shall destroy in the Sc:ean gate.” 

Him, while thus speaking, the completion of death veil'd ; 

And his spirit flying from his limbs to Ades descended, — 

Its fate bewailing in having left the robustness and vigour of youth. 

Him also, when dead, the illustrious Achilles address'd 
“ Die ! fate will I then receive whenever 


Jove may wish to bring it about, and the other immortal gods.” 

He said, and from the corpse he drew the brazen spear, 

And placed it apart; and from his (Hector’s) shoulders forced away his armour, 
Blood-stained; around him hastened the other sons of the Greeks, 

Who gazed-with-wonder on the size and the grand form 

Of Hector : nor did any approach without-inflicting-a- wound (on the corpse) ; 

And each, as he looked to his neighbour, thus spoke 

“ Ha ! ha ! assuredly much more gentle in being handled 

Is Hector, tban when he fired the flefet with glowing flames.” 

Thus, indeed, spoke each ; and, standing near, inflicted wounds. 


This is tragical — for it is sur- 
charged with pity and terror. We 
weep for the dying Hero, whose last 
words betray the anguish of nature, 
for his own miserable fate even be- 
yond the sable flood, — for the wretch- 
edness of his father and mother, in 
vain longing for his corpse, which is 
out of the reach of ransom. There is 
no savage spirit of revenge in the 
prophecy that expires on his lips ; — 
it is almost a passionless prediction 
of death to one who feared not death 
— an enunciation of the will of hea- 
ven about to be executed by a god. 
It adds to the greatness of Achilles; 
for he was not* to fall by the unaid- 
ed arrow of such a person as Paris, 
but to receive the winged fate from 
Phoebus Apollo ; and what moral su- 
blimity in the answer of “ the dread- 
less angel !” 

(t Die Thou ihe first ! when Jove and 
Heaven ordain — 

I follow thee, he said, and stripp'd the 
slain.” 

' And what must we say of the be- 
haviour of the common soldiers? 
Eustathius tells us that Homer intro- 
duces them wounding the dead body 
of Hector, in order to mitigate the 
cruelties which Achilles exercises 
upon it ; for if every common soldier 
takes a pride in giving him a wound, 
what insults may we not expect from 


the inexorable inflamed Achilles ? 
Pope, whose notes are almost all 
good, confesses himself unable to 
vindicate Homer in giving us such 
an idea of his countrymen ; for what 
they say over Hector’s body is a 
mean insult, and the stabs they give 
it are cowardly and barbarous. We 
cannot deny the truth of Pope’s re- 
mark. But vulgar souls — and there 
were many such, doubtless, who 
fought at Troy as well as at Waterloo 
—are subject to strange fits of vul- 
gar passion ; and their own mean 
nature will nt. times suddenly ooze 
out, repressed, for the most part, by 
the glorious deeds, looks, and words 
of the Heroes. They misunderstood 
the character andconductof Achilles, 
They beheld him triumphing, exult- 
ing, insulting, over Hector. But they 
knew not, neither could they con- 
ceive, the trouble of his soul — to them 
the flashings of his eyes were a mys- 
tery — they comprehended not, even 
in his agonies, his own sublime sub- 
mission to the decrees of heaven. See- 
ing liow, “ with visage all inflamed,” 
Achilles “ incensed stood,” they 
caught the contagion of his ire— but 
the fever falling into baser blood, it 
boiled up in unworthy outrage ; they 
grew sarcastic, and they stabbed; 
and lol Hector lies beneath their 
brutalities, 

u Smear’ll with sore, anil 
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From the height of glory, lie has 
fallen into the depth ot degradation ; 
and the contrast of the two condi- 
tions is to the utmost degree affect- 
ing — the breast, on which Andro- 
mache was wont to lay her head, 
mangled by ignoble hands — the 
Prince of the people, a naked corpse 
insulted by slaves ! Had Shakspeare 
some thought of this sort in his 
mind, when lie makes FalstafF stab 
the dead body of “ Hotspur, cold- 
spur and shows us the glorious 
corpse of a hero hanging across the 
shameful shoulders of a buffoon ? 

But what matter all these indigni- 
ties that idly seek to dishonour the 
corpse ? It is but a lump of clay. 
The soul of the Defender is beyond 
and above insult, alike from the base 
and the brave. The ensuing speech 
of Achilles rc-invests the corpse with 
grandeur. “ Let us return to the 
hollow ships, and carry Hector along 
with us ! Great glory have we won ; 
we have slain the illustrious Hector ! 
to whom the Trojans, throughout 
the city, as to a God, were wont to 
offer prayers.” Nobler eulogium 


never graced the head of fallen hero. 
Achillea alone could kill— the mean- 
est Myrmidons might inBult Hector 
when dead, who had all shunned his 
path when he was lie wing it to set 
the ships on fire. Hector is con- 
quered; but the sacred cause for 
which he died survives; the glory of 
his character is immortal. “ Tell me 
not,” ho once said, “ tell me not of 
auguries ! Let your birds fly to the 
east or the west — I care not in this 
cause : we obey the will of Jupiter, 
who rules over all, and 

Ii7f otmls cLaiffros au.ivi<rQcti me* •recrat:;. 

The one best omen is our country’s 
cause.” 

Therefore, in spite of defeat and 
death, Hector is victorious still in 
our imagination ; his waving crest 
may be dragged in the dust, but the 
patriot spirit sees it high in air, not 
only unextinguished, but uneclipsed, 
even by the god-wrought golden 
helm of Achilles. 

But let us look at the Speech of 
the Destroyer in the five translators. 


NORTH. 

Him when the powerful- footed, illustrious Achilles, had despoil’d, 

Standing among the Greeks, (these) winged words he utter’d 
“ Friends, chiefs of the Greeks, and counsellors, 

Since this man, the gods have permitted (us) to subdue, 

{Him) who hath done more evil than all the rest beside, 

Let us on — and essay the city with arms, 

That we may know the intention of the Trojans, what it may be, 

Whether they ure to abandon the Acropolis, since he has fallen ; 

Or whether they dare remain, when Ilector is no more. 

But why docs my mind revolve these things ? 

( He ) lies at the ships a corpse unwept, unburied; — 

(My) Patroclus ! him will I not forget, while I 

Shall be among the living, and my knees move. • 

And though (the living) forget the dead in Ades, 

I, for my part, will remember my friend, even though there. 

Come now, ye youths of the Greeks, chanting p^ans 

Let us return to the hollow shif>s, and carry him (Hector) along with us. 

Great glory have we won ; we have slain the illustrious Hector, 

To whom the Trojans throughout the city, as to a god, were-wont-to-offer prayers/ 

POPE. 

High o’er the slain the great Achilles staifds, 

Begirt with heroes, and surrounding bands, 

And thus aloud, while all the host attends : 

“ Princes and leaders ! countrymen and friends ! 

Since now at length the powerful will of Heaven 
The dire destroyer to our arms has given, 

Is not Troy fallen already ? Haste, ye powers ! 

See, if already their deserted towers 
Are left unmann’d ; or if they yet retain 
The souls of heroes, their great Hector slain ? 

But what U Troy, or glory what to me ? 

Or why reflects my mind on aught but thee. 
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Divine Patroclus ! Death has seal’d his eyes ; 

■ Unwept, unhonour’d, uninterr’d he lies ! 

Can his dear image from my soul depart, 

Long as the vital spirit moves my heart ? 

If, in the melancholy shades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers cease to glow, 

Yet mine shall sacred last ; mine undecay’d, 

Borne on through death, and animate my shade. 

Meanwhile, ye sons of Greece, in triumph bring 
The corpse of Hector, and your pieans sing. 

Be this the song, slow- moving toward the shore, 

‘ Hector is dead ! and Ilion is no more !”’ 

COWPER. 

And now, the body stripp’d, their noble chief. 

The swift Achilles, standing in the midst. 

The Grecians in wing’d accents thus address’d ; 

4i Friends, chiefs, and senators of Argos’ host ! 

Since, by the will of Heav’n, this man is slain, 

Who harm’d us more than all our foes beside, 

Essay we next the city ; so to learn 
The Trojan purpose, if, this hero slain, 

They will forsake the citadel, or still 
Defend it, although Hector be no more. 

But wherefore speak I thus ? still undeplorcd, 

Unburied in my fleet Patroclus lies ; 

Him never, while, alive myself, I move 
And mix with living men, will I forget. 

In Ades, haply, they forget the dead, 

Yet will not I Patroclus, even there. 

Now chanting pteans, ye Achaian youths ! 

Return we to the fleet with this our prize ; 

We have achieved great glory, we have slain 
Illustrious Hector, him whom Ilium praised 
In all her gates, and as a god revered.” 

SOT HE BY. 

Princes, and leader*, since, by favouring heav’n, 

To us o’er such a foe this victory giv’n, 

This mighty man, whose force, surpassing all, 

Long injured Greece, and guarded I lion’s wall, 

Come, with our battle gird in arms their towers, 

So learn the purpose of their hostile powers, — 

If they abandon Troy, its guardian slain, 

Or, the great Hector perish’d, dare remain ? ' 

But why thu9 commune ? still Patroclus lies 
Unwept, ungraced with solemn obsequies. 

Ne’er, while I breathe, lie sleeps by me forgot, 

Ne'er, while remembrance mine, remember'd not. 

E’en in the dark oblivion of the grave, 

My soul with thine, sweet friend, shall commune have. 

Now, youths ! your parans raise, now swell the song, 

Lead to the navy, lead the corse along. 

Great is our glory ; Hector breathes no more, 

Whom Ilion hail’d, and wont as god adore.” 

Chapman fails, and therefore we We say he fails ; because, in such 
do not quote him. He is harsh, in- noble passages, he in general nobly 
verted, and elaborate overmuch j nor succeeds. Pope is magnificent, 
has his version the majestic march Cowper is somewhat tame in a few 
of the original. But, “ dead, unde- lines ; and perhaps his version is 
plored, unsepulchred, lie lies at fleet throughout wanting in passion ; but 
unthought on,” is passionate— and the close is simple and stately — so it 
reminds one of u unhousel’d, disap- seems to us— as in Homer. The last 
pointed, unanneal’d and there is a three lines sound to our ears like 
melancholy grandeur in what lie says a song of triumph in the Old Tes- 
of Oblivion and of Memory in Hell, taraent. They are hem?n — !r • 
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the Book of Kings. Sotheby, in 
the first part of his version, is not 
so felicitous as usual ; but the lines 
about Patroclus are more tender 
than in any of the other translations, 
though we (lo not think “ the dark 
oblivion of the grave” Homeric, and 
the conclusion breathes of the true 
Achillean spirit. There is not in all 
the Iliad one finer touch — one bolder 
stroke of nature — than the sudden 
revulsion of feeling that tears the 
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heartstrings of the exulting victor 
and checks his thunder in mid- 
vollev,” when, about to storm the 
city, lie is struck, as it were, with 
palsy by the cold air from the corpse 
of Patroclus. 

But rage rises again out of grief. 
Sorely mangled had been the body of 
Patroclus — Achilles sees it in all its 
ghastliness — and shall it fare better 
with the body of Hector ? No — let 
there be horrid retribution. 


NORTH. 

He said, and purposed unseemly deeds against the illustrious Hector; 

Of both feet he pierced the tendons behind * 

From heel to ankle, and inserted thongs of ox's hide, 

And bound them behind the chariot ; but allowed the head to be dragg’d. 
Having ascended the chariot, and the reuown'd arms up-lifted, 

He lash’d (the horses) onward ; and they not unwilling flew ; 

From (the corpse) thus dragged rose dust ; on both sides, his hair 
Of-a-dark-hue was scattered, and his head in the dust completely 
Lay, so graceful once ; then, indeed, had Jupiter to foes 
Given him to be dishonour’d, in his own native land. 

t II A PHAN. 

This said ; a work not worthy him, lie set to ; of both feet 

lie bored the nerves through, from the heel to th’ ankle ; and then knit 

Both to the chariot, with a thong of whit leather ; his head 

Trailing the centre. Up he got to chariot, where he laid 

The arms repurchase, and scourged on his horse that freely flew, 

A whirlwind made of startled dust drave with them as they drew ; 

With which were all his black-brown curls, knotted in heaps, and filed. 
And there lay Troy’s late Gracious, by Jupiter exiled 
To all disgrace, in his own land, and by his parents’ care, &c. 

vorF. 

Then his fell soul a thought of vengeance bred, 

Unworthy of himself and of the dead. 

The nervous ankles bored, his feet he bound 
With thongs inserted through the double wound ; 

There fixed up high behind the rolling wain, 

Ilis graceful head was trail’d along the plain. 

Proud on the car th’ insulting victor stood, 

And bon*aloft his arms distilling blood. 

He smites the steeds ; the rapid chariot flies ; 

The sudden clouds of circling dust arise. 

Now lost is all that formidable air ; * 

The face divine and long-descending hair 
Purple the ground, and streak the sable sand ; 

Deform’d, dishonour’d in his native land ! 

Given to the rage of an insulting throng, 

And in his parents’ sight now dragg'd along ! 

COWVER. 

He said ; then purposing dishonour vile 
To noble Hector, both his feet he bored 
From heel to ankle, and inserting thongs, 

Them tied behind his chariot, but his head 
Left unsustain’d to trail along the ground. 

Ascending next, the armour at his side 

He placed, then lash’d the steeds ; they willing flew'. 

Thick $Qse the dust, as with his sable locks 
He swept the ground ; his head, so graceful once, 

Plough'd deep the dust ; to such dishonour Jove 
That day consign'd him on his native plain. 
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With leathern thongs behind his chnriot bound, 

And left the head to trail along the ground ; 

Sprung in his seat, the arms in order placed, 

And lash’d the willing steeds that swiftly raced : 

From the dragg’d corse the dust in clouds upflew, 

The dark clay grim’d his locks of sable hue ; 

And that once beauteous head, half hid in earth, 

'lore, as it trail’d, that soil which gave him birth. 

So Jove, who oft had o’er him stretch’d his hand, 

Dishonour’d Hector in his native land. 


Ay — this was indeed “purposing 
unseemly deeds against the illustri- 
ous Hector,” and horridly carrying 
them into execution. But one single 
moment before, and Achillas was 
commanding his Myrmidons to lift 
along the body of Hector to the hoi- 
low ships, himself leading the song 
of triumph. “ Great glory have we 
won — we have slain the illustri- 
ous Hector — to whom the Trojans, 
throughout the city, as to a god were 
Avont to offer prayers !” Now whelm- 
ed in dust, the corpse is dragged at 
Ills chariot wheels — while the mo- 
ther-queen, standing on the battle- 
ments, fills the air Avitli shrieks, and 
casting far aside her lucid veil, flings 
her hairs by handfuls from the roots, 
and his father Aveeps aloud, and all 
around, long, long lamentations arc 
heard through the streets of Troy, 

“ Not fewer, or less pieivi ng, than i f ilumes 
Had wrapt all Ilium to her topmost 
towns!” 

And Andromache, who, in her cham- 
ber at the palace-top, Avas framing a 
splendid texture, on either side Avith 
flowers of various lines all dazzling 
bright, and had given command to 
her maidens to encompass an ample 
vase with fire, that a bath might be 
prepared fmv Hector on his return 
from battle, hears the voice of the 
queen-mother I so piercing-shrill it 
was, in her agony the shuttle ^alls 
from her fingers, and she knows of 
a truth that her Hector is dead. She 
crests the tower — and then indeed 
she sees him in front of Ilium, whirl- 
ed in such shameful guist*, away to- 
Awards the Grecian fleet. But what 
cared Achilles for all that mortal mi- 
sery ? He knew it not. Deaf in his 
own distraction, he heard not theirs ; 
his passion was concentrated on two 
dead bodies — Patroclus and Hector ; 
love and hate, ruth and rage, pity 
and ferocity, each Avith its scalding 
tears; unforgiving Avas he, Avithout 
mercy and without remorse ; and as 
the axle of his chariot glowed, and 


unimpeded Averc the Avlieels by the 
accursed corse, so burned his spirit 
in the terrible turmoil of its insatiate 
revenge. 

Let us take relief from all this mi- 
sery in a small bit of Avliat is called 
Philosophical Criticism. Aristotle, the 
best of critics — and Eustathius, not 
one of the worst — have made each a 
remark on this combat, which seem to 
us scarcely worthy such philosophers. 
Aristotle says, according to Pope, 
" the Avonderful ought to have place 
in Tragedy, but still more in Epic 
Poetry, which proceeds in this point 
even to theunreusonable ; for as in Epic 
Poems one sees not the persons acting , 
so whatever passes the bounds of rea- 
son is proper to produce the admira- 
ble and the marvellous . For example, 
what Homer says of Hector pursued 
by Achilles, Avould appear ridiculous 
on the stage ; for the spectators could 
not forbear laughing to see on one 
side the Creeks standing Avithout. any 
motion, and, on the other, Achilles 
pursuing Hector, and making signs 
to the troops not to dart at him. But 
all this does not appear when we read 
the poem ; for Avhat. is Avonderful is 
always agreeable, and as a proof of 
it, Ave find that they who relate any 
tiling usually add something to the 
truth, that it may the better please 
those who hear it.” This is misera- 
ble murder of Aristotle — especially 
the barbarity in italics— and avc quote 
it as an example of the style of treat- 
ment it has been his fate to receive 
alike from friends and foes. lake 
Twining’s version— which iaQnftc. 
“ The surprising is necessary in Tra- 
gedy ; but the Epic Poem goes far- 
ther, and admits even the improbable 
and incredible, from which the highest 
degree of the surprising J esuits, be- 
cause there the , action is not seen 
What follows ifls needless to quote, 
as Pope’s translation gives, general* 
ly,the sense of the original, Avith con- 
siderable confusion. 1 But the ques- 
tion is, would the Flight and Pur- 
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Huit appear ridiculous on the stage ? 
Twining thinks “ the idea of stop- 
ping a whole army by a nod or shake 
of the head,” (a circumstance, he 
says, distinctly mentioned by Homer, 
but sunk in Mr Pope’s version, )“ was 
perhaps the absurdity here princi- 
pally meant ; and that, if this whole 
Homeric scene were represented on 
our stage, in the best manner pos- 
sible, there can be no doubt that the 
effect would justify Aristotle’s ob- 
servation. It would certainly set the 
audience in a roar.” Pye again, who 
is iu general empty, and on Twi- 
ning extremely crusty, says sensibly 
enough here, that lie “ cannot possi- 
bly conceive that the idea of stop- 
ping an army by the nod of a head, 
could be the absurdity meant by 
Aristotle, or that there could have 
been any thing more absurd iu an 
army stopping at a nod of the head 
iu the theatre, than by the single 
word halt iu Hyde Park.” Pope 
seems to have entirely missed the 
meaning of Aristotle, whatever that 
may have been — who, lie says/* was 
so far from looking on this passage 
as ridiculous or blamablc, that lie 
esteemed it admirable and marvel- 
lous.” True, he did so esteem it, oc- 
curring as it does in the Epopee ; but 
had it happened in Tragedy, theu, he 
says, it would have been ridiculous ; 
and the question is, why V The an- 
swer seems to be, “ it would have 
been ridiculous to sec on the stage 
the army standing still and so it 
would, tliinks Twining — so it would 
not, thinks Pye — and so it would not, 
thinks North. Pye giwestlic rational 
“ The defect mentioned by Aristotle 
lies deeper ; for lie, in the next chap- 
ter, mentions this identical circum- 
stance as a general error against pro- 
bability, excusable only as it renders 
the scene more interesting. To us, 
who are used to the point of honour 
in military affairs, this improbability 
does not appear. But the ancients 
made war on a different plan. •* 
*###*** 

The ancieuts looked on this action 
of Achilles as censurable on the 
ground of rashness — which appears 
from a remark on it in Plutarch’s 
Life of Pompey, where, speaking of 
a rash action of Potnpey, in assisting 
the Cretan pirates merely to deprive 
Metellus of a triumph, he compares 
this action— which he calls rather 
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the exploit of a mad boy, intoxicated 
with the love of fame, than of n 
brave man.” Pye adds, “in deference 
to the opinion of Plutarcli, it does 
not appear that Achilles Avas reuni- 
ted by the love of fame, but the wish 
to monopolize the revenge of his 
friend’s death.” And we, in defer- 
ence to the opinion of Pye, say that 
Pye is mistaken, for a\o have seen 
that Achilles is inspired by both 
pasbious, which Homer makes him 
tell us in the clearest and boldest 
words. Therefore, Aristotle, Plu- 
tarch, Pope, Twining, and Pye, are 
all Avaong — Homer and North, as 
usual, all right; for, though it is true 
that it was not exactly a pitched 
single combat, in which case any as- 
sistance from the army would have 
been Avickcd, and not ridiculous, yet 
it was \ery like one indeed, and, 
therefore, again begging Aristotle’s 
pardon, avc really cannot yet see how 
the non-interference of the army 
Avould have been ridiculous on the 
stage, any more than on the Held. 

Eustathius, who, if we mistake not, 
was a hit of a bishop, says that this 
is not a single combat of Achilles 
against Hector, but a rencontre in 
a battle ; and so Achilles might and 
ought to take all advantage to rid 
himself, the readiest and surest way, 
of an enemy whose death would 
procure an entire victory to his p al- 
ly. Wherefore does he leave the vic- 
tory to chance ? Why expose him- 
self to the hazard of losing it ? Why 
does he prefer his private glory to 
the public weal, and the safety of all 
the Greeks, which he puts to the 
venture by delaying to conquer, and 
endangering bis oavh person V We 
grant it is a fault, btit it must be 
o\A p ned to be the fault of a hero. 

All the above is given us by Pope, 
through Dacier, from Eustathius. 
And is it not pretty considerable 
stuff V Achilles ought to have killed 
Hector by hook or crook— by the 
spears ayd swords of the soldiers! 
(Loud cries of oli! oh! oh!) The 
Greeks, it lias been observed, Avere 
no favourites with the feudal writers 
on the Trojan war, and to depreciate 
the character of Achilles, they have 
made him in that way murder Hec- 
tor. See Shakspeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida, where Achilles is at once 
a sumph and a savage. As to his 
leaving the victory to chance, ana 
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exposing himself to the hazard of 
losing it, the answer is, that the 
Greek army would have laughed in 
your face, had you hinted such a 
suggestion, and taken you for Thcr- 
sites. 

Stop — we all at once see the mean- 
ing ot Aristotle. lie alludes neither 
to the shaking of the brows of Achil- 
les, (which was almost equal to the 
nod of Jupiter,) nor to ills rashness 
in exposing himself to be killed by 
Hector in single combat, (a stupid 
charge, worthy of that Boeotian, Plu- 
tarch,) but to the circumstance of the 
whole army standing stock-still du- 
ring the flight thrice round the walk, 
instead of intercepting the fugitive, 
(which 50,000 men could surely 
have done, without putting them- 
selves into a sweat,) and thereby 
enabling Achilles to get to in-Jiyht- 
ing . Now, in the Epopee, this absur- 
dity — and it is one— escapes notice, 
because the scene is not submitted 
to our sight. And Homer is eulo- 
gized by Aristotle for his genius in 
so narrating it, that there is produ- 
ced by it on our minds a sense of the 
wonderful. Had the scene been ex- 
hibited before our eyes, on the stage, 
it would, for the reason assigned, 
have been ridiculous and thus 
after all Aristotle is right, and so is 
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North, while Plutarch, and Eusta- 
thius, and Twining, and Pye, are 
wrong, though each in his degree no 
contemptible philosophic critic. 

But let us return to the agonies 
of Achilles. He has reached the 
ships, with Hector at his chariot 
wheels, all the power of passion 
within his mighty heart more savage- 
ly inflamed by the motion of that 
horrid race. Let there be due pomp 
in the celebration of the ritual of 
revenge ; and let Thetis’ self, who 
brought him the armour in which 
he conquered, come again from the 
sea to inspire all tlieir hearts with 
the rage of grief. The Myrmidons 
shall fiercely partake of the funeral 
banquet — and the body of Hector 
shall be given to the dogs, that they 
may tear to pieces and devour it. 
Agamemnon may send the chiefs to 
bring Achilles to the royal tent, and 
he will go ; but not to sit down with 
the king of men, not to cleanse from 
his homicidal hands the clotted gore 
— not to purify his person — if such 
blood be pollution — “ hi the large 
three-footed caldron,” but to demand 
that the old trees may be hewn on 
the mountain for the funeral pyre 
of his Palvoclus. It is a dreadful 
picture. 


NOlVlH. 


Thus were they groauing throughout the city ; but the Greeks, 

When they had come to the ships and the Hellespont, 

Went-dismissed each to his own ship; 

But Achilles permitted not the Myrmidons to go dispersed j 
But among his war-loving companions ( thus ) spoke : — 

“ Ye s wilt-riding Myrmidons, my beloved companions. 

Let us not yet from the chariots unyoke the solid-hoof’d horses, 

But with the horses themselves, and the chariots nearer approaching, 

Let us weep for Patroclus ; for this is an honorary-tribute to the dead. 

But when we-lvwe-had-our-full of sorrowing lamentation, 

Having unyoked our steeds, we shall sup here altogether. 

Thus he spoke; together-brought, they lifted-up-thcir-lamentation, and Achilles took 
the lead. f 

•Thrice around the corpse drove they their beautiful-maned horses, 

The Myrmidons, and among them did Thetis stir up the longing-love of lamentation ; 
Moisten'd were the sands, moisten'd was the armour of heroes, 

With tears, such a panic-causing hero did they desiderate. 

Among them did the son of P«leus take the lead in the closely-thronging wailings, 
Placing his homicidal hands on the breast of his friend. 

** Rejoice with me, Patroclus, even in the mansions of Ades ; 

For every thing shall I now fulfil, which I formerly promised, 

That having dragged Hector hither, I would give him to dogs to be torn raw; 

That at the pyre I would decollate! twelve 


* This passage is borrowed by Virgil, Lib. xi. 186. Ma. Imitated by Chaucer in the Knight’s Taie. 
Ne how the Greeks with an huge rout, 

Thrice did riden all the fire about. 

Upon the left hand, with a loud shouting. 

And thrice on the right, with their speares clattering; 
t Comes nearer the etymological meaning of areh/gerejuriPHv, than «« behead,” 
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Illustrious sons of the Trojans, being enraged for thy having been slain. 4 ' 

Thus he said, and against the illustrious Hector unseemly deeds he purposed 
Beside the bier of the son of Menmtius having stretch'd him prone 
In the dust; and each put-off-his-arms and accoutrements, 

Brazen (and) bright; and unloosed the shrill. neighing horses. 

Down sat they by the ship of the swift- footed grandson of iEacus 
In great numbers (lit. ten thousand); but he laid out for them a desire-gratifying fu- 
neral-feast. b 

Many a slow* moving ox was extended on the iron ( spits) 

Slaughtered, many a sheep and bleating slie-goafc, 

Many a bright-tusked boar, blooming with fat, 

Were extended to be roasted over the flame of Vulcan. 

Meanwhile, on all sides arpund the corpse flowed the blood, a9-if-from-vessel$- out- 
poured, {xoTUxhgurov.) 

But the Prince, the swift-footed son of Peleus, 

To the illustrious Agamemnon, were the chiefs of the Greeks conducting, 

With urgency, artfully-persuading him, enraged at heart on account of his friend. 
When they then had in their course come to the tent of Agamemnon, 

Forthwith the shrill-sounding heralds he commanded 

To surround with fire a large three-footed caldron, f might they persuade 

The son of Peleus to wash away the clotted gore. 

But he stubbornly refused, and moreover swore an oath, 

“ No — not, by Jupiter ! who of gods is the loftiest and best, 

Until I shall have placed on the pyre PutrocIu9, and thrown up a sepulchral mound, 
And shorn off my locks ; since never again a second time thus 
Shall grief pervade my heart, whilst I shall be among the living. 

But yet let us now obey (celebrate) the hateful repast. 

At-to-morrow's-dawn, king of men, Agamemnon, urgently-command 

Wood to be collected and piled up, as is beseeming 

For a corpse having {these honours) to go down to the gloomy darkness ; 

That the unwearied fire may burn it up 

Quickly away from my eyes, and the soldiers turn themselves to their labours." 

Thus said he ; and they to him earnestly listened and obeyed him, 

And each and all having eagerly-girded-themselves* to- prepare supper, 

Feasted, nor lacked their hearts an equal repast. 


And what shall still for a while the 
storm in the destroyer’s soul? No 
ower on earth or in heaven. It 
eeps feeding on the black atmo- 
sphere— the grim clouds come sail- 
ing along incessantly in tempestuous 
procession — broken but by flashes 
of lightning ; never was there seen 
such a dreadful mental sky. But 


the soul is the slave of the body, and 
ever-wearied nature yields to the 
access of sleep. Like a calm that 
enchains the fluctuating sea, sleep 
seizes on Achilles, and his huge 
frame is stretched motionless along 
the shore. Then is he visited by a 
dream. 


Noimi. # 

But Pelides, on the shore of the much-resounding ocean, 

Lay heavily-groaning amid a multitude of Myrmidons, 

In a purified]; place, where the billows were dashing § on the shore. 

When sleep, unbinding the cares of the mind, seized him, 

( Sleep) sweetly poured around (him) — (for wearied much were his beautiful limbs 
By rushing after Hector at wind- exposed Troy.) 


* It is difficult to determine whether the epithet a? yc\ shouftl here be translated white,” or 
“ swift,” or « slow,” (in the senso in which Homer often uses bAiVaSs* * § /3os$— trailing-footed, an 
epithet very descriptive of the way in which they drag after them their hind-legs)— or “ idle”— quasi 
Atpyof. 

f To prepare a bath; 

it is argued by some that white animals were never sacrificed to the dead; but perhaps the living 
had no objection to. the colour of the animal-provided the flesh were good— and Homer is here de- 
scribing the trs^s/frvsv— or funeral repast given to the living. Another critic is determined to have 
the oxen white, even at the expense of their skins. ,f After they are flayed,” saya he, ** they are white 
from their fhtness”— ptr A to kx^et^v eu Xwxoi xeei 2/a tkv 
f may here mean a place not usually frequented. 

§ KAt £so’xov i some interpret, st were sounding »” others, “ washing.” Perhaps Homer means 

that the dashing of the waves washed away the blood, and consequently purified the place. 
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(Then) the specie of the hapless patyepclua approach'd, 

In all respects resembling hi%tn stature* in beautiful eye*, 

And voice, and similar ganhehte clothed its body ; 

O'er bis head it stood, and in|heso words addressed iiim: — 

“ Steepest thou, and forgetful of me art thou, Achilles ? 

Of me when living, not neglectful ; but now, when dead, 

Bury me with all speed, that. I may pass the gates of Ades. 

The spectres, the shadows of the slain, keep tfie afor, 

Nor allow me to mingle with them beyond the river ; 

To -no-purpose wander I about the wide-gated mansion of Orcus. 

Give me thine hand, with- tears- I-implore thee, fbr never again hereafter 
Shall I return from Ades, after you shaU-have-giveu-me-my-portion of the pyre. 
Never again apart from our beloved companions, shall wejdive. 

Sitting, hold counsel together ; but me, hath Destiny, ^ 

The hideous, and ordain'd to me at my birth, yawning wide, devour'd. 

And even of thee thyself, oh godlike Achilles, the fate is 
To perish under the walls of the nobly-born Trojans. 

This other (request) will 1 communicate and enjoin, if perchance you will grant it; 
Place not my bones apart from thine, Achilles, 

But together; that as wc were brought up together at your house— , 

(Since me then young Menoetius from Opbeis 

To your (house) had conducted, ou account of a mournful manslaughter, 

On that day, when 1 slew the son of Arapbiduma?, 

Unwittingly, unwillingly, being angry about dice : 

Me, did the equestrian Pelcus, having then received me into bis house, 

Nurture zealously, and name your attendant :) 

So also let the same urn enclose our bones,— 

That golden vase, which thy venerable mother gave thee.” 

Him, the swift-footed Achilles answering, addressed, 
u Why, beloved one, hast thou come hither. 

And on me enjoin'd all these things? To thee, will I 
Faithfully perform them all, and grant as thou ordcrcst. 

But stand nearer me, that having embraced for a little while 
One another, we may-take-our-full of sorrowing grief.” 

Thus having said, he stretched himself out with his hands, 

But grasp'd not; for the spectre, down under the earth, like smoke, 

Pass’d shrill-wailing ; amazed, Achilles started up, 

Made-a-clattering-noisc with his hands struck together, and spoke these sorrowful 
words, 

“ Ha ! ye gods, verily there are in the mansions of Orcus 

The spirit and the semblance, but nothing substantial' 11 is there there at all ; 

For of my hapless Patroclus, all- the- night has 
The spirit, moaning and wailing, hover'd o'er me, 

And has given me orders about every thing ; wonderfully!* like was it to himself." 


Most beautiful example of the 
power of the deepest passion of sor- 
row which men know, the sorrow 
for the dead, to awaken creative 
imagination! Nothing will (Satisfy 
it here but the ghost of Patroclus. 
From the lips of the phantom falls 
but the expression of those ideas and 
feelings which the heart of the living 
hero has indeed brought forth in the 
visions of its own grief. And how 
profound the hush breathed over all 
that distracting passion from the 
tender interview of sleep ! Achilles 


awakes with a spirit tranquillized for 
the funeral. So passed the night — 
and “ rosy-palmed Aurora found 
them all mourning afresh the pitiable 
dead.” Then up rose ^Meriones, 
friend of the virtuous chief Idomc- 
neus, and led the mules and mule- 
driver to the groves of Ida fountain- 
fed ; and down fell the towering 
oaks with crash sonorous ; and ere 
long they were cast on the beach in 
order, where Achilles had designed 
a tomb of ample size for Patroclus 
and for himself — for in death he de- 


' &erxt\av, may also be translated godlike. 
! fyirtf — o ro rx/uct, says the scholiast. 
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Bired that they should not be divided, charioteers; first moved the cha- 
Round the pile of fuel sat down all riots, and then came the foot, dense 
the warlike throng ; till Achilles as a cloud. In the midst, between 
issued orders that his warriors should his companions in arms, was borne 
gird on their armour, and yoko their the body of Patroclus. But behold 
steeds to their chariots. On a sud- the funeral-rites in Sotheby's exqui- 
den all in bright arms stood array- site translation, 
ed; mounted the combatants and 

Behind, Achilles held the hero's bead, 

And groan’d amid the pomp that graced the dead— 

The mourners, where he bade, deposed the bier. 

And urged th|jr toil the enormous pile to rear. 

Then Peleus’ son, alone, from all apart, 

Mused on the solemn vow that swell’d his heart, 

And severing from his head the golden hair, ‘ 

That, to Sperchius vow'd, flow'd full and fair. 

Deep-groaning on the world of waters gazed, 

And thus his voice of lamentation raised ; 

“ Peleus to thee, Sperchius, vow’d in vain 
This offering, if his son return’d again, 

This consecrated hair, when hail'd my home. 

And with this gift tils votive hecatomb, 

And fifty rams that at thy fount should bleed. 

And in thy sacred wood the allar feed — 

Thus Peleus pray’d : but thou hast scorn'd his pray’r; 

Not thine, Sperchius, this devoted hair. - 
Ne'er shall the son of Peleus greet his sire. 

And this shorn lock falls on Patroclus' pyre.” 

lie spake : and bowing down, the corse embraced. 

And in Patroclus* hands the offering placed. 

All grieved : and thus the daylight had declined, 

Had not Achilles then reveal'd his mind : 

“ Atrides! thee all willingly obey;— 

Grief has its season ; now send these away : 

Dismiss them from the pyre, the feast prepare. 

Rites yet unpaid be my appropriate care. 

T, and my host, the last sad charge sustain. 

Yet let with us the leaders here remain.” 

Atrides heard, and utter’d his command. 

And to their ships dispersed each separate band. 

The assistants there remained : the pile prepared. 

And paced on every side the structure squared. 

An hundred f$et : then, on his funeral bed, 

On that high summit, weeping, placed the dead. 

There many a sheep and bullock slew and flay'd. 

And, heap’d before the pyre, each carcass laid : 

From all alike the fat Achilles drew, 

Spread o'er the corse, and wholly hid from view : 

Then piled their limbs, and hung, with many a tear. 

Jars of rich oil and honey round the bier. 

Then Peleus' son cast quickly on the pyre, 

Four steeds, proud-crested, foaming in their ire ; 

And from nine household dogs, his hand had fed. 

Cast two, that on the pile, fresh-slaughter’d* bled : 

Then twelve brave youths of Troy, in sternest mood. 

Slew with revengeful blade that drain'd their blood. 

Last, on the structure hurl’d the force of flame. 

And deeply groaning, named Patroclus* name : 

“ Patroclus! hail ! Oh hear, though dead, my voice ! 

All that I vow’d is perfected — Rejoice ! 

Twelve high-born sons of Troy, in youthful bloom, 

The fire at once shall with thy corse consume, 

But ne'er shall fire on Hector feed, the hound 
Shall, fattening on his carcass, search each wound." 

VOL. XXXI. NO. CXC. L 
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tic, tJireatVmg spoke : but by high heaven o’erpower’d, 

No ravenous bound the Heetorean corse devoured, 

By Jove’s fair child, by Venus, driven away, 

Who watch'd the corse, and guarded night and day s 
With roseate oil ambrosial bathed him o'er, 

That smooth'd, when dragg'd, each lacerated pore. 

And a dense cloud from heaven Apollo drew, 

And where the corse reposed deep, darkness threw, 


That not the fierceness of the 
The tendons bare, and dry the 

What is wanting to the magnificence 
ef such a funeral ? Nothing is w&nf* 
ing — our imaginations are satisfied, 
and we feel it to be subfitfie. But 
the imagination of Homer was not 
satisfied"; greater grandeur stMl was 
due to the funeral rites perform &d 
to his friend by Achilles ; and tlie 
elements must be called to give the 
finishing glory to the work. No fire 
kindled on the pile. It remained, 
without a spark, sullen m its mighty 
mass. It seemed unwilling to be 
consumed. Therefore, Peleus* son 
withdrew a short distance in prayer, 
and, vowing to each large sacrifice, 
invoked Boreas and Zephyrus, pour- 
ing out libation from a golden cup, 
and thus imploring their comhjg, 
that the flames, kindling, might in- 


solar ray, 
i flesh away^ 

stantly consume the dead. Iris heard 
his supplication — and the Rainbow 
— “she that fye ars the thousand- 
coloured hair” — flung herself from 
heaven into the hall of the heavy- 
blowing West, where all the Winds 
sat feasting \ and the moment she 
alighted on the threshold, they all 
starting rose at once, and each in- 
vited Iris to his side. “ Borne over 
ocean’s stream again, I go to Ethi- 
opia, where with ‘ the rest’ I wish 
to share in hecatombs offered to the 
gods. But Achilles sues for the aid 
of Boreas and Zephyrus, vowing to 
you large sacrifice, if ye will fan the 
pile on which now lies his Patroclus, 
by all Achaia wept.” Even in our 
prose, the description bears perusal 
well ; in Sotheby it is superb. 


NORTH. 

Thus having spoken, she (Iris) departed; but they (the winds) rushed 
“With magnificent sound, — driving the clouds before them ! 

Instantly to the sea they came to blow i up-rose the billows 
By the shrill-sounding blast. To rich-glebed Troy they came, 

Upon the pyre they fell, and the magnificently-burning flame crackled aloud. 
All-night verily indeed did they, at one and the same time, up-lift the blaze around 
the pyre, — 

Blowing shrilly: and all-the-night did the swift Achilles, 

Prom a golden goblet, having a double-handled cup, 

Draw the wine, pour it on the ground, and moisten the earth. 

Invoking the spirit of the hapless Patroclus. • 

As a father bewails (when) burning the bones of his son 

Betrothed, who. by liis death, hath rendered wretched his miserable parents. 

In like manner*bewailM Achilles when burning the bones of his friend. 

Gliding along by the burning-pyre — groaning chokingly ; * 

But when the morning-star arose — the harbinger of light upon the earth, 

After which the saffron-robed Auroih is diffused over the sea, 

Then did the pyre-blaze languish, and the flame ceased. 

Back went the winds again to return homeward, 

Athwart the Thracian deep: but it groan'd, boiling with its swelling (waves.) 

But Pelides, turning away to the other side, apart from the pyre-blaze, 

Fay down, worn-out : and upbn him sweet sleep came. 

But Atiides and his followers in numbers were assembled, 

Of whom passing to and fro the noise and disturbance awoke (Achilles ;) 

Upright therefore he sat, and these words addressed to them: 
st Atiides, and ye others, ye nobles of all the Greeks, 

First extinguish down with dark wine the pyre-blaze 
Wholly, as far as the fury of the fire hath seized it ; and next 
The bones oi Patroclus Menoctiadcs let us gather together, 


closely pressed— from ‘ to satiety* 
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Distinguisliingthem carefully; foreaslly recognised they are, *. 

Since they lay in the midst of the pyre, hut the others apart, 

On the outermost verge, were burn’d, horses and men promiscuously: 

Those in a golden urn, and in twice- folded fat* 

Let us deposit,— till I myself be concealed in Ades. 

I wish not now to elaborate a very large tomb, 

But of moderate and befitting dimensions — thus; U hereafter, ye Greeks, 
Both broad and high you may make, you who after me 
Shall be left behind in the many-beuch’d ships. " 

Thus spoke he : and they obey’d ;the swiff - footed son of Peleus* 

First then did they extinguish down with dark wine the pyre-blaze,. 

As far as the flame had come, down-fell the deep ashes : . 

The white bones of their gentle companion, with tears, 

They collected into a golden vase, and twice- folded fat 
In the tent having placed it, they veil’d it with delicately. woven fine linen: 
The circumference of the mound they form’d, and tyd the foundation 
Around the funeral pile: f and raised the heap’d up earth. 

Having raised the mound, they return’d. But Achilles 

Detain’d the people there, and made-to-sit-down a wide- encircling assembly. 

From the ships prizes he brought, caldrons and tripods, 

Horses and mules, and the vigorous heads of oxen, 

And women with-lovely- waists, and grey iron. 

SOTIIEUY. 

Swift at the word, the winds with mighty roar 
Flew, and far drove the gather’d clouds before, 

Swept o’er the sea, while far and wide the deep 
With all its billows swell’d beneath their sweep; 

Then I lion reach’d, there rushing on the pyre, 

Heard at their blast loud roar the blaze of fire. 

The pyre, in every part, throughout the night. 

Spread, as they shrilly blew, large 11 tikes of light; 

And, all that night, Pdides, the divine, 

Held with pure hand a bowl of votive wine, 

And fill’d it from a beaker framed of gold, 

Then pour’d the offering on the hallow’d mould, 

Ami ever as he pour’d it from the bowl, 

With solemn voice invoked Patrnclus’ soul. 

As when a father, lone, with grief half-wild, 

Consumes the bones of his beloved child, 

A youth just plighted, whose untimely death 
Dooms to unsolaced woe his closing breath: 

Thus as Achilles burnt I’atroclus’ bones, 

Slow pacing nigh the pile, groans burst on groans. 

Thus past the night; but when with dawning ray 
Hose the fair morn-star, harbinger of day, 

And saffron -robed Aurora onward came, 

Sank oil the wasted pile the dying flame — 

Home rush’d the winds, and with returning blast 
Svvell’d up the Thracian billows, as^hey past; 

Then worn Pelides from the pile withdrew, 

And sleep her soothing mantle o’er him threw. 

But when the host, a still increasing throng, 

Tumultuous, to Achilles lloek’d along, 

Their din aroused him from refreshing res# : 

He rose, and thus assembled Greece addrest ; 

“ Atrides ! and ye chiefs, my voice attend ! 

First, to Patroclus’ pile your footsteps bend, a 
And there extinguish, far as spread the fire, 

With copious wiue the yet half- smouldering pyre. 

Next, let us gather up each hallow’d bone 
Of Memrtiades, distinctly known : 




“ Notabile inventum ad excludendiim aerem et cum eo putorejm” Heyne. 

“ 51 recte assequor, tumulus in ipso rogi loco exstruitur,” ut sup . H. 336. Heyne, 
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In the mid pyre he lay ; but, round his bed,; 

Far off the steeds and men confus’dly spread. 

Jn a gold vase, with double cauls enclosed, 

Place we his bones, till mine are there deposed* 

I will not now a mighty mound upraise ; 

Yours be that hallow'd charge in after days; 

Ye, the survivors of our hapless doom : 

There the large mound extend, and pile a loftier tomb.” 

He spake : the host Pelides* word obey’d, 

PourVl the dark w:ne, and all the llame allay'd, 

Far as the fire had spread its strength around. 

And the heap’d ashes sank, and strevv’d the ground - 
Then tearful gathering up, the bones reposed 
In the gold vase, with double cauls enclosed : 

Bore to the tent, and hiding it from view, 

O’er all a veil of finest linen drew. 

Then, circling round Mie place, mark’d out the mound, 

And there the broad foundation firmly bound, 

Earth heap'd on earth, to raise the structure, laid. 

And back return’d, that last sad duty paid. 

Achilles then the multitude detain’d; 

And all spectators of the sports remain’d. — 

Forth from his ships, along the crowded shore, 

His train the great rewards of contest bore : 

Caldrons and tripods, and the proud-nerk’d steed, 

Mules, and large bodies of the bovine breed, 

And lovely girls, tb tt richest vesture wore, 

And the bright splendour of his iron ore. 


In this way lias imagination at all 
times blended itself with the passion 
of sorrow. The strong feeling in 
which the mind begins to work is the 
wound of its own loss. But immedi- 
ately its wider feelings are opened 
up, and from all its stores of thought, 
from all its sources of passion,images 
and desires begin to crowd in, which 
belong not to that particular atflic- 
tion,but to the universal constitution 
of our nature, and to its common 
lot. Such has been the origin of the 
funeral honours and consecrations of 
the dead. The soul in its sorrow 
was not satisfied to mourn. But 
awakened by its own anguish to the 
vivid realization of all those concep- 
tions which the living spirit has ga- 
thered upon the name of death, it 
went down into the regions to Which 
the ghost wasgone,and found it shiver- 
ing on the shores of the unnavigable 
river, till its funeral rites were paid. 
It found the departed sou\ yet trou- 
bled with the passions it had left on 
earth, and still communicating, by 
its mysterious sensibility, with the 
affections and the acts of the living. 
Hence stately obsequies were made, 
to solace with the last tribute of love 
that shadowy being ; warriors circled 
thrice with inverted arms the figure 
of the warrior slain ; wine was shed 
on the flame ; and blood was poured 


from human bosoms to gladden the 
immortal spirit with earthly revenge. 
Wailings and shrieks were raised 
around the pile, to thrill for the last 
time unhearing ears; and the fare- 
well of the living to the dead was 
duly spoken, as if he were but then 
departing from the coasts of life. 

“ Salve sternum, mihi, maxume Falla ! 
iEtermimque vale !” 

Delightful is it thus to recall to 
memory a parallel passage from 
Virgil the divine — the Funeral of 
Pallas. The same passionate spirit 
breathes over that beautiful picture 
—coloured by a gentler and more 
pensive genius. From Homer’s 
“Golden Urn” Virgil “drew light;” 
anti poets there have been, who, at 
the farthing rushlight of some poet- 
aster, have kindled their own huge 
pine-torch, that far and wide has il- 
luminated the horizon. What is the 
use of making comparisons between 
Homer and Virgil V Of each it may 
be said, in the mystic language of 
Wordsworth— 

“ Thou — thou art nof a child of Time, 
But offspring of the Eternal Prime." 

Virgil, according to “the whisper 
of a faction,” is an imitator. So is 
every great poet. Shakspeare was 
a thief, and Homer was a robber. 
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Sympathy is one of the strengths of 
a poet’s soul ; and sympathy, at its 
height and depth, works into imita 
tioii. Imitation, therefore, is proof, 
power, test, trial, growth and result, 
cause and effect, of original genius. 
“ The same ! but oh ! how different !” 
What a fund of philosophy in these 
few words ! iEneas is not Achilles— 
Pallas is not Patroclus. But each 
illustrious pair were Knights- Com- 
manders of the Order of the Stainless 
Shield — and theirs were immortal 
friendships. Achilles and Patroclus 
were nearly of an age. But /Eneas 
was like the elder brother of Pallas, 
who had been committed to his care 


by old Evander, that his princely 
boy might learn the last lessons of 
chivalry from the great Trojan. 
When Pallas fell, ASneas mourned 
with a twofold passion of grief. Nov 
had he the fiery spirit of Achilles. 
Therefore there is the most touching 
tenderness, but no startling intensity, 
in his sorrows. The anguish — and 
the agony — these are reserved for 
Evander; and our bosoms are Tend- 
ed by his lamentations as sorely as 
by those of Priam. Nothing can be 
more afiectiug — more pathetic — than 
the foUpwing Virgilian strain sound- 
ed through the fire- touched lips of 
Dryden. 


Thus, weeping while he spoke, he took his way, 
Where, now in death, lamented Pallas lay : 

Acoetes watch'd the corpse ; whose youth deserved 
The father’s trust, and now the son lie served 
With equal faith, but Jess auspicious care : 

The attendants of the slain his sorrow share. 

A troop of Trojans mix’d with these appear, 

And mourning matrons with dishevell’d hair. 

Soon as the prince appears, they raise a cry ; 

All beat their breasts, and echoes rend the sky. 

They rear his drooping forehead from the ground ; 

But when /Eneas view’d the grisly wound 
Which Pallas in his manly bosom bore. 

And the fair flesh d is tam’d with purple gore: 

First, melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplored so sad a sight, then thus began. 

* * * * * 

“ Thus huving mourn'd, he gave the word around, 
To raise the breathless body from the ground ; 

And chose a thousand horse, the flower of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral : 

To bear him back, and share Evander’s grief 
(A well-becoming, but a weak relief). 

Of oaken twigs they twist an easy bier ; 

Then on tlicir shoulders the sad burthen rear. 

The body on this rural hearse is borne, 

Strew’d leaves and funeral greens the bier adorn. 

All pale he lies, and looks a lovely dower, 

New crept by virgin bfcnds, to dress the bower: 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed belo\^ 

No more to mother earth or the green stem shall owe. 
Then ’two fair vests, of wondrous work and cost, 

Of purple woven, and with gold embost, 

For ornament the Trojan hero brought. 

Which with her hands Sidonian Dido ^rougbt. ^ 
One vest array'd the corpse, and one they spread 
O’er his closed eyes, and wrapp'd around his head: 
That when the yellow hair in dame should fall, 

The catching fire might burn the golden caul. 

Besides the spoils of foes in battle slain, 

When he descended on the Latian plain : * 

Arms, trappings, horses, by the hearse he led 
In long array (the achievements of the dead.) 

Then, pinion’d with their hands behind, appear 
The unhappy captives, inarching iii the rear : 
Appointed offerings in the victor’s name. 

To sprinkle with their blood the funeral dame* , 
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Inferior trophies by the chiefs are borne ; 

Gauntlets and helms, their loaded bands adorn j 
And fair inscriptions iixt, and titles read, 

Of Latian leaders conquer’d by the dead. 

Accetes on his pupil’s corpse attends, 

With feeble steps ; supported by his friends i 
Pausing at every pace, in sorrow drown'd, 

Betwixt their arms he sinks upon the ground. 

Where grovelling, while he lies in deep despair, 

He beats his breast, and rends his hoary hair. 

The champion’s chariot next is seen to roll, 

Besmear'd with hostile blood, and honourably foul. 

To close the pomp, iEthou, the steed of state, 

Is led, the funerals of his lord to wait. 

Stripp'd of his trappings, with a sullen paco 
He walks, and th&big tears run rolling down hif /kce ; 

The lanco of Palla9, and the crimson crest, 

Are borne behind ; the victor seized the rest. 

The march begins : the trumpets hoarsely sound, 

The pikes and lances trail along the ground. 

Thus, while the Trojan and Arcadian horse 
To Pallantcan towers direct their course, 

In long procession rank’d ; the pious chief 
Stopp’d in the rear, and gave a vent to grief. 

“ The public cave,” he said, ** which war attends. 

Diverts our present woaa, at least suspends ; 

Peace with the manes of great Pallas dwell ; 

Hail, holy relics, and a last farewell!” 


iEnefts did not act well towards 
Dido. We do not mean in leaving 
her, for his departure was inevitable, 
it being doomed ; and had he staid 
at Carthage, what had become of the 
iEneid ? out in allowing her to in- 
dulge in “ loving not wisely, but too 
well especially in that cave. Elec- 
tricity is always perilous ; and hence 
knight and lady fair have seldom 
escaped scatheless from such seclu- 
sion during a thunder-storm. W e for- 

f ive them both. But ^Eneas redeems 
is character from the charge of 
selfishness, by his whole conduct 
towards Palais and Evander. He 
had a good heart. He remorsefully re- 
proaches himself for having suffered 
the young hero to encounter danger 


and deatli in his war. lie fears to 
look again on the face of the good 
old king, whom he lias made soilless. 

** And what a friend hast thou, Ascanius, 
lost !” 

That is the last line of his heroic 
elegy over the corpse; and after- 
wards, on the decisive day, what arts 
his words to Turnus ? 

“ Pallas ! te hoc volnere Pallas 
Immolut !’* 

Yes ! vEneas was a hero. 

Say not that Virgil is often pa- 
thetic, but nevev sublime. For be- 
lieve thou with us that the pathetic 
is the sublime, as it comes pouring 
purely forth from the ether of a 
poet’s 3oul. Thus— 


* Hie morn had now dispell’d the shades of night ♦ 
Restoring toils, When she restor’d the light ; 

The Trojan king, ‘and Tuscan chief, command 
To raise the piles along the winding strand ; 

Their friends convey the dead funeral fires ; 

Black smould’ring smoke from the green wood expires ; 
The* light of Heaven is chok’d, and the new day retires. 
Then thrice around^ the kindled piles they go 
(For ancient custom had order'd it so). 

Thrice horse and foot about the fires are led, 

And thrice with loud laments they hail the dead. 

Tears trickling down their breasts bedew the ground ; 
And drums &tid trumpets mix their mournful sound. 
Amid the blaze, their pious brethren throw 
The spoils, in battle taken from the foe ; 

Helms, bits ettboat, and swords of shining steal, 

One casts a target, one a chariot-wheel : 
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Some to their fellows their own arms restore t 
The falchions which in luckless fight they bore ; 

Their bucklers pierced, their darts bestow'd in vain. 

And shiver'd lances gather'd from the plain ; 

Whole herds of offer'd bulls about the fire, 

And bristled boars, and woolly sheep, expire. 

Around the piles a careful troop attends, 

To watch the wasting flames, and weep their burning friends. 
Lingering along the shore, till dewy night 
New decks the face of Heaven with starry light. 


The ancients — Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans — had all noble ideas and 
feelings in their friendships. David 
and Jonathan — Achilles and Patro- 
clus — Pylades and Orestes — Damon 
and Pythias — Nisus and Euryalus 
—and many others — real or phan- 
toms — of the sages or the lie’roes. 
What is such friendship, when flow- 
ering on the battle-field, but peac(?- 
in-war! Profoundcst repose of all 
the heart’s best affections in the midst 
of its most tempestuous passions ! 
A loun hour in midst of a day of 
storms ! 

Virgil pours his entire heart into 
the episode of Nisus and Euryalus — 
Homer all his into that loftier bro- 
therhood. Both alike, under such in- 
spiration, must have felt confident 
of immortality. The consciousness 
in the soul of genius of its own im- 
perishable greatness, meets out per- 
fect sympathy, when that genius ex- 
ercises itself in the finest and most 
famous arts. We are easily able, for 
example, to imagine that the sculp- 
tor or the painter, while ho looks 
with delight himself on the beautiful 
forms that are rising Into life under 
liis hand, feels rejoicingly that other 
men, formed by nature with souls 
like his own, will look with the same 
emotion on the same forms, and 
thank him to whose genius the^ owe 
their delight. We can conceive^yith- 
out difficulty, the consciousness 
which Virgil felt of the delight which 
his verse would inspire, when, having 
celebrated, in that perhaps the most 
beautiful passage in all his poetry, 
the perilous and fatal adventure of 
those two youthful warriors, and 
closed their eyes in death, he adds, 
rejoicingly, 

<* Fortunati ambo ! si quid mea carttfiaa. 

possint, . . * \ 

Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet 
sevo, 

Dam domus JE ne© C&pifoli immobile 
saxum 

Accolet, imperiumque Pater Romania 
habebiti” 


He prophesied falsely of the dura- 
tion of the Roman greatness ; but he 
committed no error in prophesying 
his own fame ; and the delight which 
he felt himself in the tender and 
beautiful picture he had drawn, is 
felt, as he believed it would be, by 
numberless spirits. He was not de- 
ceived, then, in the assurance he felt 
of an undying sympathy among men 
with his own emotions ; in his cer- 
tainty that he should touch their 
hearts with a pensive pleasure, and 
win from them, along with love for 
bis fallen heroes, some fond and 
fateful affection to him who had 
sung so well the story of their for- 
tunes. 

And think ye not that Home r, too, 
exulted in the consciousness that he 
had won himself an immortal fame, 
when he was conceiving for Achilles 
the tender desire that his body should 
lie in the same tomb with that of his 
Patroclua ? “ The time may come,” 
said the hero, “ when Greece may 
decree us a vaster monument.” 
There spake Homer’s own heart, in 
the fulness of the .pride of inspira- 
tion. JV^Jlions yet unborn would vi- 
sit that mound, because of the glori- 
fying song that illuminated its ver- 
dure with" immortal light. Achilles 
was either to return home, and live 
and die obscurely happy, or to “ fall 
in the blaze of his fame” before 
■Troy. And the bard, in bis pre- 
set ence, knew thaf congenial spirits, 
in the after- time, would think it hap- 
piness enough for Achilles, that lie 
bad been sung by Homer. Not else 
had Alexander the Great sought the 
tomb of the hero whom he admired 
and resembled^-tbough Homer’s 
» Achilles never? saw the light of our 
day, butftvas in the air- world of ima- 
gination an ideal oliantom, glorified 
by* genius into tne life that never 
dies. , . 

From this unintended digression 
we now hasten back to the close w 
the funeral rites of Patroclus. 

Those magnificent rites are feUWfr 
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ed duly by the funeral games — and les is king to-day ; and he has recei- 
who should preside over them — but ved his sceptre from the hand of sor- 
AchUles ? Agamemnon himself is row. How heroic his bearing from 
there— and all the chiefs. But Achil- first to last ! 


COWPER. 

Atrides, and ye other valiant Greeks ! 

These prizes, in the circus placed, attend 
The charioteers. Held we the present games 
In honour of some other Greecian dead, 

I would myself bear hence the foremost prize; 

For well ye know my steeds, that they surpass 
All else, and are immortal ; Neptune's gift 
To my own father, and his gift to me. 

But neither l this contest share myself, 

Nor shall my steeds; for they would miss the force 
And guidance of ft charioteer so kind 
As they have lost, who many a time hath cleansed 
Their manes with water of the crystal brook, 

And made them sleek, himself, with limpid oil. 
Him, therefore, mourning, motionless they stand, 
With hair dishe veil’d, streaming to the ground. 

But ye, whoever of the host profess 
Superior skill, and glory in your steeds 
And well-built chariots, for the strife prepare ! 


So spake Pelides, and arose tl^ 
charioteers for speed renowned — Eu- 
melus, accomplished in equestrian 
arts — Diomede, the son of Tydeus — 
he yoked the coursers won by him- 
self in battle from iEneas, what time 
Apollo saved their master — the son 
of Atreus with the golden locks. Me- 
nelaus, who joined to his chariot the 
marc of Agamemnon, swift iEtlie, 
and his own Podargus — sgtjd Antilo- 
chus, son of Nestor,his bright-manM 
steeds prepared, of Pylian breed. At 
the sight, grief for the dead fades be- 
fore the glory of 4he living — yet with 
what noble pathos docs Achj|fces here 
remember his friend! 

Tydides is victor; and the prizes 
are delivered in order; — the last of 
all to Nestpr, by Achilles him- 

self, the Flower of Chivalry and 
Courtesy, in honour and reverence 
of Old Age. “ Take thou, my fa- 
ther ! and for ever* keep this in store, 
that thou may st never forget the 
funeral of my friend ! accept it as a 
free gift : for, fallen as thou art into 
the wane of lifg£ thou mu%t wield 
the csestus, wrestle, at the spear 
contend, or in the foot-race, hence- 
forth no more " My son I I accept 
thy gift with joy glad is iny heart 
tblfcg thou art evepnore mindful of 
one who loves thee, and that now 
thou yieldest me such honour as is 
due to my years, in sight of all the 
^Greeks* So may thegods immor- 
talize thy name I” Such the princely 
^bearing of Achilles on the first con- 


test; and look on him now at the 
proposal of the last. In the circus he 
places a ponderous spear and cal- 
dron yet unfired, and around em- 
bossed with ilowers — and uprise at 
once the spearmen, Agamemnon and 
Meriones, when Achilles thus ad- 
dresses the king of men — nor is 
Sotheby’s English inferior to Ho- 
mer’s Greek ; 

“ Achillas spake — ‘ King ! thy surpassing 
art 

All know, far far o’er ull to hurl the dart, 
And — if thy will, Atrides !— such is mine— 
The lance be that brave chief’s — the cal- 
dron thine.' 

He spake: and Atreus' son, with joyful 
mind, 

The lance to brave Meriones resign'd : 
And bade Talthybius to his tent convey 
The beauteous caldron, to record the day.” 

Old Homer was indeed a perfect 
gentleman. In the noblest of all 
warlike arts, that of the spear, he 
makes Agamemnon’s self rise to 
contend, in honour of Patroclus — • 
the brother of him he bad so out- 
rageously wronged--*but whom he 
has now gloriously righted in the 
v presence of all Greece. The mutual 
forgiveness is now complete-com- 
plete X]ie reconciliation. Both he- 
roes stand jipw in each other's esti- 
mation as they«did before that fatal 
quarrel, fcchilles, indeed, needed 
no vindication ; but Agamemnon 
did / and in that incident, closing 
the games with such dignity, we 
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feel that he was indeed the King of 
Men,— such a king as even Socrates 
himself— in that divine dialogue of 
Plato which Cicero asked who could 
read without tears — hoped, 

“ When he had shuffled off this mortal 
coil,” 

to converse with in Elysium. 


Critique V . jgg 

The games are over— the army is 
broken up — and to repast and sleep 
have gone all the people. Night and 
silence once more invest the camp ; 
and again begins the passion of 
Achilles. His thoughts are like the 
rage Leonum vincula recusantum . 


The assembly broke up, and to the swift-sailing ships the people all 
Dispersed went : for mindful were they of repast, 

And of sweet sleep to have their full : hut Achilles 
Wept, calling to mind his beloved friend ; nor him did sleep. 

The all-subduing, seize, but now here, now there he toss’d, 

Desiderating the manhood and the vigorous might of Patroclus ; 

What toilsome labours he had terminated along wjj;h him, what distresses he had 
endured, 

While passing through the battles of heroes, and dangerous waves : 

Remembering all this — he let fall abundant tears. 

One while reclining on his gides, — at another 
•Supine, and now on his face, then, standing up aright, 

lie saunter'd about sorrowing, along the shore of the sea: him not the morn, 

When dawning on the sea and on the shore, missed : 

But he, when he had yoked the swiftest horses to the chariot, 

Bound Hector, to be dragg’d behind Ins chariot : 

Thrice having dragg’d him around the mound of the dead Menoetiades, 

Again he paused in his tent, him (Hector) he left 

Extended prone in the dust : but Apollo from his 

Body warded off all unseemliness,* (putrefaction,) pitying the inau 

Even though dead : all aruund be veil'd him with his JEg . is 

Of gold, that when dragging him along he might not lacerate him. 


The Fury will not leave bis heart. 
She still glares in his bloodshot eyes 
— and through that ghastly light, dis- 
colouriug and disiiguring, Achilles 
still sees the character and the corpse 
of Hector. Would that his rage suffer- 
ed him to chop the slayer of Patro- 
clus into pieces, and devour him raw! 
That savage desire is^dead, but it 
gave way but to another— satiated — 
if his hate be not insatiable — by thus 
dragging the body at his chariot 
round the mound of Menoetiades. He 
sees not in that body the son of Priam, 
the Prince of the people, the defend- 
er of his country, the worshipper of 
the gods, but a wretch accursed — a 
hound abhorred — trampled on, stab- 
bed, mutilated, but not yet enough 
insulted, and punished, and excom- 
municated from humanity ; as is jts 
ghost from hll other ghosts in the 
world of'Shadowg. ’Tis thus that in 
his insanity he has looked on Hector 
— living or dead — thus that lie has 
thought on him — ever sinc#Patro- 
clus death. And thus it is that rage, 
and hate, and revenge, kidded in war, 
or haply in peace, septfr&t^ the souls 
of us mortal beings in bff t^eat enmi- 


ty, whom nature graciously framed to 
live in the bonds of brotherhood. Had 
Helen and Paris never sinned, how 
heroic might have been the friend- 
ship of Allies and Hector! The 
lieir-apparent of the throne of Troy 
might have visited the son of Pcleus 
in his father's court of Phtliia, and 
bards immortalized the mutual affec- 
tion of the heroes. For prodigally 
endowed were they both by the gods 
with the noblest gifts of nature, and 
to Achilles Hector might have been 
Patroclus. Such is the mystery of 
this life; but in the Elysian Fields 
they may repose together in immor- 
tal k>ve on the meads of Asphodel. 

While thus Achilles in his wrath 
disgraced his noble foe, looking down 
from heaven the Immortals pitied 
him; all but Junojmd Pallas— re- 
meinberiag how Parts in his rural 
home had disdained them, and pre- 
fered to theirs the charms of Vepus*-*r 
and the sovereign power of, ©cean, 
the earth-encircling Earth-shaker. 
Apollo pleads with Jove for the 
iteration of the body of his beloved 
Hector to Priam ; and Iris summons 
Thetis to heaven from her lamenta- 


autifav, " n « corpus flue durC tut. n$c ulettlbue et llvorlbus, uee putreacerefc,’* says Heyng, 
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tions for her noble son, ordained to it is the will of heaven he should 
die far distant from his home at how relent, and receive the ran* 
Troy. She is commissioned by the som. 

Thunderer to tell the Implacable that 


COWTEU. 

So spake the God, nor Thetis not complied : 
Descending swift from the Olympian heights 
She reach’d Achilles* tent. Him there she found 
Groaning disconsolate, while others ran 
To and fro, occupied around a sheep 
New- slaughter’d large, and of exuberant fleece* 

She, sitting close beside him, softly strok’d 
His cheek, utid thus, affectionate, began : 

“How long, my soil! sorrowing and mourning here, 
Wilt thou consume thy soul, nor give one thought 
Either to food oiMove ? Yet love is good, 

And wqman griefs best cure ; for length of days 
Is not thy doom, but, even now, thy death 
And ruthless destiny are on the wing. 

Mark me — I come ambassadress from Jote. 

The Gods, he saith, resent it, but himself 
More deeply than the rest, that thou retafti’sfc 
Amid thy fleet, through fury of revenge, 

Uriransom’d Hector. Be advised, accept 
Ransom, and to his friends resign the dead.” 

To whom Achilles, swiftest of the swift : 

“ Tome then the ransomer, and take him hence; 

So be it, if such be the desire of Jove.” 


And now Iris, “ who to her feet ties 
whirlwinds,” is despatched to Troy, 
to enjoin Priam to repair unto 
Achaia’s fleet with such gifts as may 
assuage Achilles. The old king sets 
out oti his journey, and, under the 
guidance of Hermes, who meets him 
in shape of a “ princely boy, now 
clothing first his ruddy cheek with 
down, which is youth’s loveliest 
season,” reaches in Ills car, with the 
glorious ransom-price of Hector, the 
tent of the pestroyeiv See it in 
Sotheby, who lias a Utie eye for the y 
picturesque : — 

Then to the tent of great Achilles came, 
Whose wider amplitude, and loftier frame, 
To grace their king his Myrmidons had 
made, 

With trunks of pine on pine in ordefllaid, 
And, from the marshes, for the shelt’ring 
toof, 

Mow’d many a reed, and firmly rear’d 
aloof, 

And compassing the court’s vRcle spread, 
ing bound, 

* Girt * it with fence of thickest stakes 
dtound. 

f l&e bar, a pine, immense in size and 
> weight, 

rom free intrusion fenced the guarded 
gate; 

Three Greeks alone, with all their 
-- v strength amain, ’ 

Could draw it back, or forward force 
■funf 


Achilles singly heaved it.-— There the god 
Gave PHam entrance to the chiel’s abode. 

And will the wretched old man in- 
deed venture into such a presence ? 
Yes — ami without fear. For he has 
yet a kingly spirit — though, for his 
dear Hector's sake, willing with his 
hoary locks to sweep the dust. Her- 
mes had told Priam from Jove not 
to dread Achilles. 

The Argicide shall guide, shall onward 
lead, 4 

Till to Achilles’ presence thou proceed : 
'There boldly enter, nor Pelides dread, 
That hero will .not wound, but guard thy 
head. 

For Pelcus* son, not senseless, rash, un- 
just, 

But prompt to raise the suppliant from 
the dust. 

So Hermes spoke to Priam in his 
own palace ; and now that they have 
reached the tertt of the Terrible, 
before reascending the Olympian 
heights, he comforts him with the 
same assuHmce, bidding him enter, 
and seize fast thgg knees of Achilles, 
and adjure theJUpo to compassion- 
ate him, by his aged Bire, by his beau- 
teous mother, and his darling son. 

We shall venture to give in our li- 
teral prose, from beginning to end, 
the whole of this immortal scene. 
It is manifestly impossible for us to 
quote the poetical versions of the 
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Four. Suffice it to say, that Sotheby, power, sustains l»is high character 
in this severest trial of skill and and is inferior to none of his rivals, * 

NORTH* 

. ■ Ilight on to the tent march’d the old man 

In which Achilles was sitting, beloved of Jove: in it himself 
He found : hut his companions were seated apart : these two alone, 

The hero Automedon, and Alcimus — a shoot of Mars, 

Minister’d, standing near: for he had newly ceased from food. 

Having eaten and drank : and the table still stood near : 

The hugo Priam having enter’d, escaped the notice of these, and standing near. 
With his hands Achilles’ knees he grasp'd, and kiss’d (those) hands 
Terrible, homicidal, which had slain so many of his sons. 

As when an overwhelming calamity hath taken hold of a man, who, in his own 
country, 

Having slain a human being, hath come among another people, 

To a rich man's (house), amazement seizes those looking upon him ! 

In like manner stood Achilles aghast, when beholding the godlike Priam : 

Aghast, too, stood the others, — gazing on eacii other* 

But him Priam, supplicating, address’d ; 

“ Think on thy father, oh, Achilles, like to the gods ! 

Who is of the same years as I, on the mournful threshold of old age : 

Him, peradventure, some neighbouring (rivals) dwelling around him, 

Are oppressing, nor is there one to avert evil and destruction ; 

Yet be, Indeed, hearing that thou art alive, 

llejoices in his soul, and every day hopes 

To see his beloved son return’d from Troy: w 

But I (am) thoroughly ill-fated, for I begat most valiant sons 

In wide Troy — of them not one can I say to have been left. 

Fifty they were to me, when the sons of the Greeks arrived : 

Nineteen were from one womb, 

But all the rest (my) concubines brought forth to me in the palaces. 

Of many of these did impetuous Mhi h unnerve the knees ; 

But him who was my alone one, and defended my city and them, 

Him hast thou lately slain, while defending his native land, 

— I lector : on his account now come I to the ships of the Greeks, 

To redeem him of thee, and bring an unbounded ransom* 

But, oh ! Achilles, reverence the gods, and pity me, 

Calling to mind your own father ! truly still more pitiftble am T, 

For I have cudured what never did any other earth-inhabiting mortal, 

—To draw to my mouth the hand of the man that-slew-niy-cliildivn.” 

Thus spoke he : and in him he stirr’d up the longing of grief for his father, 

And, having taken him by the hand, he gently push’d away the old man. 

Both call’d to remembrance (the past) ; tins one, Hector the manslayer 
Lamented incessantly, prostrate at the feet of Achilles: 

But Achilles bewail’d his own father, and, by turns, # 

Patroclus : and their groans ypse up throughout the house. 

But after Achilles had had hfa full of bewailing. 

And the longing for it had departed from his mind and from his body, 

Forthwith from his seat started he, and by the fland upraised the old man, 

Taking pity on his hoftry headland hoary beard ; 

And, addressing him, spoke (these) wing’d words:— 

“ Ah, wretched one !*many evils hast thou endured in thy mind. 

How did'st thou dare to come alone to the ships of tjie Greeks, 

Into the presence of a man thy many and brave 
Sons slew? Surely thou hast aj^eart of steel ! 

But come, sit down beside me on the Beat ; and our sorrows altogether 
Let us allow to lie down in our minds— grieved though we be ; 

For there is no profit in freezing lamentation. 

Thus, then, have the gods spun the destiny of miserable mortals 
To live mourning ; but they* themselves are without cares. 

In the threshold of Jove lie two casks 

Of gifts which he gives, the oneW evils, but the other of blessings ; 

(He) on whom Jupiter, who delights in thunder, having mingled (them), shall 
bestow (both), 
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At one time is in evil, at another in good : 

( But) to whom he shall give of the bad, him hath he made subject to reproach j 
Him ravenous misery persecutes on the gracious earth. 

And he goes about, neither honour’d by gods nor mortals. 

So, indeed, on Peleus did the gods bestow splendid gifts 
From his birth : for he was distinguished among all me" 

For plenty and wealth, and ruled over the Myrmidons ; 

AnS to him, though a mortal, they gave a goddess to wife : 

Yet even on him hath God indicted an evil, in that no 
Offspring of sons has been bom in his house, to rule after him, 

But an only sou hath he begot, destined-to-perish-untimely • nor him indeed 
Do I cherish in his old age, since very far from my native land 
Do 1 sit before Troy, saddening thee and thy children. 

Thee, too, old man, have wc heard, as once abounding in as much riches 
As Lesbos southward, the seat of Macar, contains within itself, 

And Phrygia eastward, and the jar-extended Hellespont — 

All these, old man, they say, didst thou surpass in riches and in sons. 

But from the time when the celestials have indicted on thee this calamity, 

Battles and man-slayings have continually beset thy city. 

Endure, nor unceasingly mourn in thine heart, 

For nothing will it profit thee to be sad for thy son, 

For thou shalt not raise him up again, before some new evil slialt thou suffer." 

Him then answer’d the old man, the god-like Priam ! 

“ Do not at all make-me-to-sit-down on a seat, Jove-nourish'd one, iu so long as 
Hector 

Lies uncared-for (unburied) in the *ents, but quick as possible 

llansoined-restarc-him, that with (these) eyes 1 may behold him ; and do thou receive 
the ransom 

Magnidccnt, which wc bring to thee : and ma^st thou enjoy it, and return 
To thy father-land, since thou hast first permitted me. 

Myself, both to lire and to look upon the light of the sun.” 

Him the swift-footed Achilles, sternly-eyeing, addressed; — 

“ Provoke me no more, old man ; I myself purpose, 

Kansomed-to-restore Hector : from Jove to me came as a messenger 
The mother who bore me, the daughter of the sea-dwelling old inan : 

But, Priam, I know thee in my mind, nor dcccivest thou me, 

In that some god hath conducted thee to the swift ships of the Greeks ; 

For no mortal might dare to enter, not even though very youth-vigorous, 

The camp ; since neither could-he-escape-the-notice-of the guards, nor the bars 
Of our gates easily unbolt. 

Therefore, no more rouse thou my soul in (its) sorrows, 

Lest thee, old man, even thee I endure not in the camp, 

Suppliant though thou be, and offend against the behests of Jove.” 

Thus spoke he : the old man feared, and obeyed the command. 

But the sou of Peleus from the house like a lion sprang forth ; 

Not alone : alopg with him two attendants follow’d, 

The hero Autouicdon, and Alcimus, whom chiefly indeed 

Of his companions Achilles honour’d, since Patroclus Was now dead — 

They then from the yoke unloosed the horses and'tnulcs, 

And introduced the summoning herald * of the old man, 

And placed lum on a seat : from the beautifully-polish'd car 
They took the unbounded ransom of Hector’s head. * 

But two robes they left, and a fide- woven tunic, * 

That covering the corpse, fie (Priam) might give it to be carried home. 

Calling to him his maid-servants, he ordered them to ui£sh, and to anoint all around 
(The corpse)— -taking it apart, so that Priam might not behold his son, 

Lest he should not in his sorrowing heart restrain his anger - 
When looking on his son, and rouse up the heart (wrath) of Achilles 
Tovlay him, and violate the behests of Jove. 

It, when the hand-maidens bad washed, and anointed with oil, 

Around it they cast the beautiful mantle and the tunic, 


* ** Khfii ixk KaXiiragd,'’ 

Schof. 


'Evnf&rjxxg rtfv xhgvKX, amo rw (Zoxv Kat 
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Ami Achilles himself having lifted up, placed it in the couch, 

And along with him his attendants raised it up into the beauti full y-p dish'd car. 

Then groan'd he, calling-by-name on his beloved friend, 

“ Be not angry with me, Patroclus, if perchance thou mayst hear. 

Even in Ades, that ransom'd-I-have-rcstored the illustrious Hector 
To his father ; since no unbeseeming ransom hath he given, 

Of which I verily on thee will bestow as much as is befitting." 

He said, and to his tent return’d the illustrious Achilles, 

And sat down on his splendidly- Daedalian reclining-chair, from which he had uprisen, 
From the opposite wall, and to Priam these words address’d : 

“ llansom-restored hath been thy son to thee, old man, ns thou did’st wish ; 

In the couch he lies, and, along with the day-spring, 

Thou thyself ahalt behold and carry him away : but now let us be mindful of supper. 
For even the bcautiful-hair’d Niobe was mindful of food, 

Although even her twelve children were cut off in the house, 

Six daughters truly, and six blooming sons ; 

Them Apollo slew from (by means of) his silver botv, 

Being enraged at Niobe; the former, Diana tliat-delights-in-arrows (slew), 

Because she (Niobe) had compared herself witli the beautiful-check’d Lntona, 

For she. said that she had brought forth two, while she herself had produced many. 
But they (Apollo and Diana) though two destroy’d them all, 

For-niii e-days lay they in their slaughter (blood), nor was there one 
To bury them ; for Jove had made the people stone. 

Them, however, on the tenth day did the gods of heaven bury : 

Yet even she was mindful of food, when weary of weeping. 

And now somewhere among the rocks, among the sheep- frequented (solitary) moun- 
tains, 

In Sipylus, where they say is the cradle of the goddess— 

Nymphs, who move-vigorously (dances) around (on the banks) of the Aclielous, 
There, although of stone, does she digest* her sorrows, from (inflicted by) the gods. 
But come, illustrious old man, Jet 11s concern ourselves 
About food, and afterwards mayst thou weep for thy beloved son, 

When you have carried him to Troy ; much -wept- for shall he he by thee.'* 
lie said, and starting up, a sheep, white-ficeced, the swift Achilles 
Slew, (which) his companions flay’d, and prepared skilfully and gracefully. 

And into-small-portions-cut it attentively, and spits pass’d through it, 

And rpasted it circumspectly, and drew all off (the spits). 

But Automedon having taken bread, portion’d it out on the table 
In beautiful baskets, and Achilles portion’d out the flesh. 

They stretch’d forth their hands to the good cheerf (now) ready and served up. 
After they had removed the desire of food and drink, 

Then indeed did the Dardanian Priam gaze-wirli-udmiration on Achilles, 

How large, and what kind he was, (his stature and beauty ;) for he seem’d in presence 
like the gods: 

And Achilles gazed with admiration on the Dardanian Priam, 

Contemplating his benevolent countenance, and listening to his words! 

But when they were satisfied with beholding one another, 

The god-like aged Priam first address’d him : 

“ Scud-me-to-repose, Joye-nourish’d-one, that now 
Lull'd in sweet sleep wc may be recruited ; • 

For never have my eyes under my eyelids closed, 

From the time when, under thy hands, my son lost his life, 

But ever I groan, and ten thousand woes digest, 

In the enclosures of my court, rdlling^jnysclf in the dust : 

But now have I fed upon food, and tlie dark wine • 

Have I sent (poured) down my throat : for never before had I fed.” 

He said : but Achilles gave orders to his companions and bondswomen 
To prepare abed bcneatli the portico, and beautiful bedclothes 
Of purple to onlay, and thereupon coverlets to place, 

And soft fleeces to put on, to be drawn over from above. 

They went forth from the house, having in their hands each a torch. 


* KuSsa *shakspeare’s “chewing the cud of sweet ami bitter memory, 

j* hvuctf , lit. profitable things. 
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And immediately they made up two coiiohes-witb-sedulous haste, 

When the swift-footed Achilles, false-fear- infusing* into him, thus addressed him; 

“ Sieep thou without,' beloved old man, lest any one of the Greeks 
As a consulter should come here, for such continually 
Are sitting by me deliberating in council, as the manner is ; 

Of these, if any one should see thee through the swift dark night, 

Forthwith will he tell it to Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, 

And peradventure n procrastination of the ransoming of the corse may take place. 
But come now, tell me this, and truly tell me, 

How many-days art-thou anxious-for to bury the illustrious Hector, 

Since so long will 1 myself he at rest, and restrain the people.” 

Him the venerable god-like Priam then addressed 

** If me thou wish to celebrate funeral rites to the illustrious Hector, 

By so doing, a grateful- favour wilt thou confer on me, Achilles. 

Thou knowest that we are shut up in the city, and from afar must wood 
Be brought from the city, and much panic-struck are the Trojans. 

For nine days him shall we bewail in the house, 

But on the tenth day would we bury him, and let the people have the funeral banquet : 
On the eleventh day would we erect a mound upon him, 

And on the twelfth will we renew the war, if it must needs be so.” — 

Him then addressed the swift-footed, god-like Achilles : 

“ It shall be so, venerable Priam, since thus thou wishest it : 

The war, for as long as thou ordercst, will I restrain.” 

Thus having spoken, the old man’s right hand at the wrist 
He grasped, that he might not in any respect be alarmed in mind, 

And in the vestibule of the abode /’ere, there went to sleep 
The herald and Priam, having prudent counsels in their breast; 

But Achilles slept in a corner of the well-compacted tent, 

And beside him Jay the beautiful-cheeked Brisei's. 


This was, perhaps, the boldest at- 
tempt ever undertaken and achieved 
in one single scene by any poet. We 
do not except even the wonderful 
works of Shakspeare, who “ exhaust- 
ed worlds, and then imagined new,” 
or of Milton, who not only brought 
together 'angels and us conversing 
in Paradise, but ventured even on 
more transcendent strains. The heart 
of Horner could not rest till he had 
reconciled the Destroyer and the Be- 
reaved. Such was the nobility of his 
nature, and such the congenial gran- 
deur of his genius, that he felt a 
high and holy duty imposed on him 
by the Muse, of which he was the 
Voice, to conquer and overcome all 
mortal horror, repulsion, and repug- 
nance in the hearts of his heroes, 
and to vindicate in them the laws 
that bind together the brotherhood 
of the human race. IJis triumph 
is perfect in that reconciliation. 
Throughout the whole interview the* 
flow ot‘ feeling is strong “ as a moun- 
tain river” that issues in power from 
ils very source ; with many magni- 


fi cent breaks and many majestic flows 
it pursues its way ; and ends tran- 
quilly in the wide wide sea, under 
the hush of night, “ when all the stars* 
of heaven are' on its breast.” 

\V e beheld a stormy morning — and 
a day of storms — nor knew how to 
hope for termination of the tempest. 
But we find ourselves “ at dewy to- 
fnll of the night” in the midst of pro- 
ioundest peace. All passion has rar 
ved itself away ; no sound is heard in 
the Tent buttlie murmurs of the mid- 
night sea ; and Achilles and Priam, 
like princes at peace, are asleep be- 
neath the reed-roof of the pine-pil- 
lared edifice, while their tutelary 
gods inspire into their souls undis- 
turbing dreams. Out in the open 
air, before the porch, and beneath 
the pity of the stars, laid thereon by 
the heroic hands that slew the hero, 
add decently composed his limbs at 
last, and covered with fair vesture, 
lies on the car of Priam the ran- 
somed body of Hector. From all dis- 
figurement and decay Apollo had 
saved it with his golden shield; nor 


~woi,)iding bit sa, rustic raillery-- must here moan, fulsam theorem incutoro 
cupieus— ro xtgrofiuv 6u <r£x%6rnr«, ififfttMKnv, h bveihemithv, iurnyns’iv (bif&ou 

4i uSfff— ,,ofc a cojitnmrlioiw or sarcastic roughness, but an exhibition of pretended fear, says 
Eustathius on this passage. He.yne, however, translates it, “ Subridendo ct quasi l e niter jocando 
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will Hecuba and Andromache need to 
regard with horror in their grief the 
face of the Defender. 

MHNIN auh, Qtet, ’A^/Xijo*. 

That great line has been develo- 
ped — out of it has grown the Iliad. 

“ Like &ome tall palm the stately fabric 
rose.” 

Yethave there been critics, and those, 
too, of some “mark and likelihood, ,> 
who have been unable to construe 
M*wv — to understand the meaning of 
w hath . Th ey forget, too, that it was 
the Wrath of Achilles. They have 
complained of Homer, that lie has 
inspired his hero with two Wraths — 
one — of which Agamemnon was the 
object — of the other, Hector. O the 
blind breasts of mortals ! There was 
but one Wrath — but it was “ wide 
and general as the casing air,’* — in 
its atmosphere Achilles breathed — it 
was the plague — and Apollo sent it 
— it broke not out in boils and blains 
and blotches on the face of Achilles 
• — for nothing could change the beau- 
tiful but into the terrible — but it 
bathed his eyes in fire, and disco- 
loured to them all the green earth 
with blood. Wrath is a demon — and 
its name is Legion — for there are 
many; and the devils are like gods. 
The passion of Achilles — who was 
the Incarnation of the Will — hewed 
down, on all the high places, woods 
for fuel to burn on its own altar, a 
perpetual oblation and sacrifice, fla- 
ming day and night, to Revenge. 
Achilles hadanoble understanding — 
no Greek among them all had lar- 
ger Discourse of Reason. But he ap- 
pealed to another power in his being, 
on bis mighty wrong ; and a response 
came to him, more sacred even than 
of conscience, “ Relent not till Greece 
is trodden in the dust by Troy.” 

MHNIN Qtkj Tb}X.ma$tM 

It is a miserable mistake to think 
that Achilles was at any time, ex- 
cept just at the very first burst on 
sustaining that injurious insult, 
wrathful with Agamemnon. The King 
of Men was the cause— but the effect 
flashed over his whole life. Never 
before had his heart conceived the 
possibility of insult to him the god- 
dess-born. He had “ taken the start 
of this majestic world,” and allegiance 
in all eyes looked acknowledgment 
of the divine right of him whom na- 


ture had made and crowned a mo- 
narch of her own. In his superior 
presence the wisdom of UlysseB was 
mute — the strength of Ajax lost all 
its praise — dim was the fire of Dio- 
med — and the grey head of Nestor 
shone with joy when he did it reve- 
rence. Thersites’ self dared no scur- 
rile jest within hearing of the son of 
Thetis. At the uplifting of his peace- 
ful hand, the Myrmidons were meek 
as lambs— another wave — and away 
went the herd of wolves to Jap the 
blood of battle. And then, had he not 
sacked a score of cities, slain their 
kings, and led captive the daughters 
of kings, gladly to live in the delights 
of love — J em an s all of the man who 
had extinguished their kindred, but 
who still cherished closest to his 
great heart his affianced bride, 
Briseis? She was— -not torn — for 
Agamemnon dared not violence to 
the Invincible — but taken from bis 
Tent by the heralds — holy men even 
as the priests were holy — and Achil- 
les in his wrath respected the ser- 
vants of tlie Jaws, because the laws, 
he knew, are from Jove. His great 
soul enjoyed a religious pride (re- 
member he was a pagan) in obedi- 
ence — on that trial — to the Sire of 
the Gods. 

MHNIN as/$s, &i2t, TT»iXwa£s<w *A;£»XJbf. 

The Wrath, you know, was just. 
And wliat is Revenge, but what one 
of the wisest of men has called it, a 
wild kind of Justice ? Achilles sat 
not at the ships “ nursing his Wrath 
to keep it warm.” “ No fear lest 
dinner cool.” It was a repast of one 
dish, hot as if it had been baked in 
Erebus. It steamed up in his nostrils 
a bitter-sweet savoui> while they 
dilated with the lust of that infernal 
food. To greatness of character is 
essential inflexibility of purpose; 
and he sat there, out of the bat- 
tling in which, till then, had been 
bis delight, a martyr to his own fury. 
His Wratli embraced now all the v 
Greek army — all Greece— and espe*' 
dally himself — wroth was be ex- 
ceedingly with Achilles. “ Man 
pleased not him, nor woman either” 
—except Patroclus— and now and 
then, in dreadful dalliance of disap- 
pointed passion for another, 

“ Diomedn, Phoebus* daughter fair 

yet he had delight still in Music and 
Poetry. Nor did the Harper smite 
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the string* like a madman. They 
yielded splemh sounds and high, for 
the diWds were struck to odes 
chanted by the hero’s voice, to the 
praise of the heroes. That voice was 
like a bell chiming among groves. It 
waR of miraculous reach— but his 
contr’alto that soared skywards, vvas 
no falsetto — and his basso was like 
the sound of the hollow sea when 
the flowing tide is musical on the 
yellow sands in the night-silence. 
Beautiful ’twasfelt to be by Ulysses, 
and Ajax, and Phronix, when, on 
their hopeless mission, they paused 
at the door of the state-rooyi of his 
Tent, to listen to Achilles, as if he 
had been Apollo. His very courtesy 
awed them; and they left him un- 
moved in his msgesty, with even 
higher ideas of his heroic character, 
because that he was inexorable to all 
their prayers — while 

“ The war wide-wasted, and the people 
fell.” 

From within — if at all — must, he 
moved the soul of Achilles. The 
more terrible the passion, the more 
entire its joy. And never is joy so 
deep, <c as when drumly and dark it 
rolls on its Way” — the main flood 
swollen by a thousand tributary 
streams, each, as it joins, lost in one 
general grim discoloration. And the 
Soul of Achilles was moved — at last 
— from within — by his love for Pa- 
troclus. The first relenting of his 
Wrath — the first “ change that came 
o’er the spirit of his dream,” vindi- 
cated his character at once from all 
that might have seemed questionable 
in his passion. The hero felt that 
Hector was too near the ships— in 
the remonstrance of the man dear- 
est to his heart; and while other 
voices might as well have spoken to 
the winds, that of his brother 4>egan 
to move the hero. Like two trees 
had they grown up together in front 
of the palace of Peleus — they were 
•as the pillars of his state. “ £o then 
to battle — my Patroclus— aSM in the 
armour of thy Achilles!” lie, went 
— and died ; and was his death, think 
ye, an anodyne to lull asleep the 
Wrath of hirn who sent his brother 
to destruction ? But it became — say 
the philosophers — another Wrath; 
It continued the same Wrath, say we ; 
but, like lightning glancing from tree 
to tree, or if lightning act not so, 


like an arrow which does, it glanced 
from Agamemnon, and stopped not 
till it smote Hector. 

MHX1N aertt, Qjb, TbjAr.ixha 'A^jXfrr. 

But that Wrath, as yet, kindles not 
against the killer of Patroclus. It 
turns and fastens on his own heart. 
Dismally streaked is it now with the 
bloodshot agonies of grief. He rages 
against all that breathes— stirs — lives 
-—dies. He is angry with gods and 
met. — with Agamemnon, king of men 
—with himself — most of all with Hec- 
tor — though he names him not — and 
with the doom of death, since it has 
fallen on Patroclus. What fierce era- 
braceinent of the corpse ! What fury 
in the aim meditated against that 
vein-swollen throat of his, choking in 
convulsive agonies heaved from his 
bursting heart ! The Invincible about 
to be a suicide! But his hand is 
withheld— not by the warrior who 
kneels beside him — but by the same 
Familiar who had been with him ever 
since the insult — by Revenge. Then 
it is that the insult is forgotten — 
and Agamemnon too — and that one 
phantom establishes itself before his 
eyes— never more to leave them, till 
it be. laid in blood— the image of 
Hector stripping Patroclus, and 
daring now to^wcar the armour 
Achilles wore. That now is the 
wrong — that now is the insult — let 
the living Briseis warm with love 
and delight the couch of Agamemnon 
—and none disturb their embraces ; 
the dead body of Patroclus is now 
all his thought, and all his desire — 
and he will pursue his murderer till 
he has “ torn the bloody reckoning 
from Ills heart.” 

MHNIN audsp Gsj*, nvXniadsa/ 

But who was it that rescued the 
body of Patroclus ? Not Meriones and 
the Ajaces, from Hector’s self, and 
restored his dead brother to Achilles? 
Achilles, unarmed — naked — but for 
the burning light with which Miner- 
va haloed his head — beyond the fosse 
stood and shouted. That portentous 
apparition is the most sublime sight 
in poetry, and in nature; if, as we 
have said, sublimity be the union, as 
of cause and pffect, of power and 
terror. Such is the union of the 
two, in thunder, lightning, and the 
Rea, and the roar of battle when 
hosts commingle ; and such then was 
their union in the figure, face, and 
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voice of one then invested by lieaven 
with supernatural attributes, to as- 
tound and scatter a whole warlike 
host. 

His goddess-mother alone knew 
how to lay the agonies of his wrath- 
ful woe. It was by elevating his whole 
spirit to a still loftier pitch of hero- 
ism by those heavenly Arms and 
Armour, to forge which roared all 
the furnaces in the celestial smithy. 
She knew the sight of that Shield, 
engraven with the glories of earth 
and heaven, would pacify her hero. 
From the dread music of the bright 
trembling and quivering beaten sil- 
ver and gold, as Thetis dropt it, 
arms and armour, at the feet of her 
son, all the Myrmidons fled howling; 
but in that music Achilles heard the 
death-doom of Hector. He armed — 
he mounted — and, like the sun-god — 
uuappalled by portents and prodigies 
— when his war-steeds spake — he 
drove to battle — in a whirlwind of 
wrath — as when the orb of day looks 
angry in heaven, and seems to move 
through the storm. 

MURIN’ «e<£s, ©£<i, ’A^ikhai. 

Patrorlus is with him all over the 
battle-field. For liis sake he slaugh- 
ters. Each foe that falls is a victim 
to his shade. So much dearer the 
sacrifice, if of the same blood — like 
Polydore and Lycaon — as Hector. 
Yet he scorns not even to take cap- 
tives. Twelve Trojan princes he 
binds like slaves, reserved for tttfc 
funeral pile of Patroclus, for a mo- 
ment prefigured in a dream. Nor is 
the grandeur of Achilles abated by 
the sight of “ the gods descending 
mixed in fight.” The mortal sustains 
compare with the immortals, liis 
fury has brought them all from hea- 
ven. And now lie rages alone before 
the walls of Troy — and as Hector 
stands* at the Sctean gate, we hear 
again Homer’s voice, saying, in a low 
mournful tone, — “ If Hector perish, 
then Ilium falls;” and perish he will, 
we well know, for his lot, in the eter- 
nal balance, kicks the beam held in 
the hand of Jove. The wrath of 
Achilles enkindles the bujrning light 
of his celestial armour. ' Kindled 
from within and from without, he is 
a figure of fire, or he is the lightning, 
the' flame, the sun, the moon, the star 
Orion, or like him" that leads tjie 
starry host, and shines brightest)” 
VOIj. XXXI. KO. CXC. 


Hesperus,— all that ti ihost beau- 
tiful, most dreadful, niost deathful in 
the skies. 

He pursues— grasps— kills Hector, 
as a bird of prey a bird of peace. 
Yet Hector, too, was an eagle. Is 
the Wrath then assuaged at last? No 
doubt Achilles for a moment ima- 
gined that it was assuaged; and, 
therefore, he cried aloud, “ great 
glory have we achieved; we have 
slain the illustrious Hector.” But 
he knew not the full power of his 
own passions of grief and revenge. 
What is glory now to him the lover 
of glorjf V What though Pergamus 
totter with all its towers ? Patro- 
clus is dead; and at that thought all 
is forgotten but the carcass of the 
dog that killed him ; which shall 
have no burial but in the bowels of 
dogs and of the fowls of the air. Not 
sufficient to satiate his Wrath the 
wounds the soldiers gave. Achilles 
perhaps saw them not while they 
were stabbing; nor heeded the crows 
picking at the fallen quarry. But he 
was himself the lion to drag away 
into his lair the infatuated hunter 
that dared to turn upon him on the 
edge of the fprest. 

Then a sudden thought smote him 
— and away he drove m his chariot, 
amid clouds of dust, the hero’s ha- 
ted head, with its long black-brown 
curls, dashing, and leaping, ,aud 
bounding, the whole naked body 
bloodilybegrimed, and distorted all 
its once fair proportions; and thus 
doth the noble Hector now approach 
the fleet he so lately fired, while the 
city shrieks to see the flight, and 
there is the silence of consternation 
among them who h&ve«their dwell- 
ing in heaven. 

MHNIN c£/3i, ©si, llnkniahw 

It— the WTath-r-he^ve^ so broad 
and high the funeral pyre of Patro- 
clus. Sullen as Hie soul of^ Achilles, 
that pyre smoulders, but will not 
burst Into devouring flames. But the 
hero calls upon the Winds— they 
obey^thd spell of his passion— and 
the sudden conflagration is in a roar. 
A mingled ^immolation of hounds, 
horses," and princeB, sacrificed ill 
horrid mixture of brute and human 
life, expiring in the same pangs in 
the same expiatory fire! But the 
bones of the beloved, they are apart 
—and, gathered out of the reach of 
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contamination, remain in their own 
hallowed mould for the consecration 
of Achilles' tears. And now, let the 
heroes contend in the games, and 
every heart be joyful — while he 
decides the victory, and bestows 
the prize— in honour of the shade 
that once animated that dearest dust. 
The pomp fades away ; and then 
conies the final transport of passion 
— its last agony — truculent as its 
first— just as in external nature we 
see the tumult of the elements col- 
lecting all its violence for the explo- 
sion in which it dies. Achilles having 
tost, till midnight, on his sleepless 
couch, rushes off to the lonely sea- 
beach, and raves there, “ till the 
ruddy morning rises o’er the waves.” 
Into his savage spirit no pity is 
breathed by “ the innocent brightness 
of the new-born day.” Its rising 
glory but aggravates his gloom ; the 
general joy embitters his own pecu- 
liar loss ; and his wrath flames up to 
a fiercer height, now that its object 
is again exposed before his eyes in 
the blaze of light. There stands the 
monument of Patroclus — suddenly 
heaved aloft by the Grecian army ; 
and there lies his murderer. Thrice, 
round it lie drives the corpse — and 
then the Avenger, having exhausted 
his heart, sinks down into sleep. 
Patroclus had already visited him iri 
a dream— all the prayers of the 
phantom had been religiously fulfill- 
ed ; and we can believe that the sleep 
of Achilles was passionless as that 
of death. 

But he awakes from that oblivion 
— and again we hear 

41 the voice of loud lament, 
And echoing groans that shake the lofty 
tent.” 

His companions in arms are prepa- 
ring the unheeded repast; Achilles is 
“ feeding on his own heart.” That 
such unrelenting wrath should longer 
abide in such heroic bosom, is now 
displeasing to the Gods. Nature 
has had its dreadful indulgence, and 
must be restored to sanity ; nor will 
heaven suffer a dead son to lie longer 
out of the reach of his parent’s tears; 
Throughout all the Iliad, the Immor- 
tals have been coining and going be- 
fore our eyes ; and notf they appear, 
lfke “ blessed angels pitying human 
cares.” The silver- footed mother, 
Jove-sent, beseeches her son to vent 


no move his vengeance on senseless 
earth. Achilles becomes, in one mo- 
ment, merciful ; a divine calm is in- 
stantly inspired into his being, and 
not merely without reluctance, but 
in a movement of his whole soul, as 
if it met the benign command with 
the joy of deliverance from evil, he 
utters but these few words, 

“ Be the ransom given— 
And we submit— since such the will of 
heaven.” 

Simple — and sublime ! and now we 
feel more than ever the grandeur of 
the opening line of the Iliad. 

MHN1N du$s, ©si, 

Wo are prepared now for the In- 
terview between Achilles and Priam. 
He, who abhorred as the gates of 
hell the man who said one thing and 
did another, has pledged his word to 
his immortal Parent that he will ac- 
cept the ransom — and we know that 
he. will do so in a manner worthy of 
himself ; that all the beauty of his 
character will again break forth as 
bright as the day. The being whom, 
for some time past, we have been 
shuddering at with fear, we shall ere. 
long regard with love — arid then be 
conscious of the perfect admiration 
due to the noblest of heroes. 

Yet Homer, reverent of humanity, 
is afraid, even in the mightiness of 
liis power, that he may offer violence 
to nature. And therefore, with what 
hply skill does her High Priest pre- 
pare the way to his ministrations at 
her altar ! Achilles is gentle as a 
child : but Priam rages in the impo- 
tence of grief. The wretched old 
man plays the tyrant in his palace, 
more imperious in his misery than 
he ever had been in his joy; more 
self-willed, now that they are all dead, 
and wrested from his sway, than 
when surrounded by his princely 
sons, and liis tributary princedoms. 
IIovv unlike his wrath to that of Achil- 
les ! But the heavens look down with 
pity on his grey and almost discrown- 
ed head, ana under their guidance he 
takes his way, with good omens, to 
the Tent of the Destroyer. It is 
the Will of Jove that all those ago- 
nies of the. old aud young — the weak 
and the mighty — should cease ; that 
for a while there should be a truce 
to sorrow — and that the peace of 
heaven, with healing under its wings, 
should descend on earth. 
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« Right on to the Tent marched the 
old man.” Achilles was not now sing- 
ing to the harp old heroic songs ; for 
the ear was cold that used to listen 
to his music, and his poetry. Patro- 
clus was dead — and therefore mute 
was Achilles. Automedon and Alci- 
mus still ministered near; and in 
midst of all that silence, like a night- 
vision, entered the figure of Priam. 
Achilles* self stood aghast at sight of 
the Apparition. For a moment he re- 
cognised not the kingly supplicant 
embracing his knees, as some homi- 
cide driven from his uative laud ; but 
soon knew he that it was even very 
Priam himself, “kissing those hands, 
terrible, homicidal, which had slain 
so many of his sons.” Those lips had 
already done their work, even before 
one word had found its way through 
them from that broken heart. Still — 
but not stern — stood Achilles, like a 
statue, lie feared to stir hand, foot, 
or figure, lest he should disturb or 
dismay the old King, whom his wrath 
had thus prostrated into the posture 
of a slave. Yet — think not that he 
felt any remorse — for he was the 
prince of “ souls made of fire, and 
children of the sun, with whom re- 
venge is virtue.** 

“ Think on thy father, O Achilles ! 
like to the gods !” Words that like ar- 
rows pierced his heart ! For the De- 
stroyer knew that never more was he 
to see the face of Peleus. He thought 
of far-off Phthia, and Pity “ her soul- 
suhduing voice applied’* to his mourn- 
ful and melancholy spirit. The plead- 
ing of Priam was indeed most pathe- 
tic — but we cannot believe that more 
than a low indistinct murmur from 
his lips was heard by Achilles. There 
was a confusion before his eyes — 
and in his spirit — of Priam and of 
Peleus — one image — one phantom 
mysteriously combined of two fa- 
thers left utterly desolate. But the 
last words of the kneefer he did 
hear — “ I have endured to draw to 
my mouth the hand of the man 
that slew my children.” And then, 
Achilles took Priam by the hand, as 
tenderly almost as if it had been the 
hand of his own father, and “ gently 
pushed away the old man,” that lie 
might not abide another moment in 
that attitude of abasement ; but even, 
in worst affliction, might rise up to 
the bearing proper to a king, “ ta- 
king pity on his hoary head and hoary 


beard 1*' How consolatory that ad- 
dress to the royal Bupplicant! and 
how dignified ! Admiration of the 
fearlessness of the old man mingled 
with pity of his sufferings ; and what 
a princely expression ot profoundest 
sympathy, — “ Come, sit down beside 
me on this seat !*’ Priam is again 
about to he enthroned. The mo- 
mentary abjectness of misery gives 
way to a kingly comfort ; and the 
shades of Patroclus and of Hector 
would have rejoiced in Hades to be- 
hold such a spectacle. The great 
soul of Achilles^ speaks in the heroic 
homily •with which he soothes the 
sorrows of the King. A high mo- 
ralist he becomes, in the midst of 
their common misfortunes — common 
not to them alone — but to all the 
human race. " Thus, then, have the 
gods spuu the destiny of miserable 
mortals !” He reconciles his illus- 
trious guest, as w ell as himself, to all 
that has befallen, ami to all that is 
about to befall tlieni,l>y religion ; and 
he ennobles their reconcilement by 
the sublimity of the fiction in which 
the “ truth severe” is expressed, and 
shadowed forth the moral providence 
of Heaven. 

But/ elevated as is the mood in 
which Achilles converses with the 
father of Hector, they both feel as 
men j aud the peculiar character and 
passion of each breaks out suddenly 
m the midst of that divine dialogue. 
Priam, though calmed by the pour- 
ing out of his own sorrow, ami by the 
sympathy of the “ Lord of Fears,” is 
all at once seized on by a longing to 
see and to receive, and to embrace 
the dead body of his son. “ Do not at 
all make-me-to-sit-dovvn on a seat, 
Jove-nourished one ! in so long as 
Hector lies uncared-for-in the tent ; 
but quick as possible ransomed-re- 
store-Tiim, that with these eyes I may 
behold him ; aud do thou receive the 
ransom magnificent, which we bring 
to thee; and mayst thou enjoy it, 
and return to thy father-land !” 
“ Him, the swift - footed Achilles, 
sternly eyeing, addressed — c Provoke 
me no more |t old man! I myself pur- 
pose ransom ed-to-restore Hector 1* ” 
* And yet this finest touch and trait 
of nature has been found fault with 
by the critics! u I believe every 
reader,” says Wakefield, “ must be 
surprised, as £ confess I was, to see 
Acid lies Jly out into so sudden ajpassion 9 
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without any apparent reason for it.” 
He then explains the proper mean- 
ing of the passage. “ Priam, percei- 
ving that his address had mollified 
the heart of Achilles, takes this op- 
portunity to persuade him to give 
over the war, and return home, 
especially since his anger was suffi- 
ciently satisfied by the fate of Hec- 
tor. Immediately Achilles took fire 
at this proposal, and answers : ‘ Is 
it not enough that I have restored 
thy son ? Ask no more, lest I retract 
that resolution!' In this view we 
see a natural reason for the sud- 
den passion of Achilles.”* This is 
very bad. It represents Priam as 
cunning and crafty even in his dis- 
traction; and why should he have 
desired a cessation of the war ? All 
his sons were dead — Hector and all 
— and yet so fond was he of life — so 
tenacious of his throne — that he took 
this favourable opportunity of elicit- 
ing a promise from Achilles to spare 
Troy ! 

Achilles did not “fly into a sudden 
passion'' But as Cowper, on the 
whole, well 6ays, he was “ mortified 
to see his generosity, after so much 
kindness shewn to Priam, still dis- 
trusted, and that the impatience of 
the old king threatened to deprive 
him of all opportunity of doing grace- 
fully what he could not be expected 
to do willingly .” He was about to 
do it willingly ; for Thetis had told 
him, that such was the will of Jove. 
But a sudden flash of memory came 
across him — and he said, “ No more 
arouse thou my soul in its sorrows.” 
Achilles, all his life long— at least all 
through the Iliad — took his own way 
in all things ; and he could not bear 
to be baffled in bis own mode of 
mercy, even by the unhappy father 
of the prince whose body be was 
about — ransomed— to restore. 

MHN1N at<Ss, 0i*, Ttnkniu^toj ’Aftiknog. 

But an end to all criticism — alike 
of others and ourown*-on the im- 
mortal interview. That was the last 
cloud that passed across the coun- 
tenance of Achilles. “ The son of 
Peleus from the house (tent) like a 
lion sprung forth.” Yes— like a lion 


— though it was to order in the 
herald— “ to take from the beauti- 
fully-polished car the unbounded 
ransom of Hector's head” — to enjoin 
the women to wash the corpse apart 
from Priam, that the passionate old 
man might not, by giving sudden 
vent to his agony, provoke him 
(Achilles, who knew well his own 
Wrath) “ to slay the king, and vio- 
late the behests of Jove” — and to 
lift it with his own hand9 up upon 
the bier on the car that was to convey 
it to Troy. In the tenderest offices 
of humanity to the living and to the 
dead, aware of the danger of his own 
fiery spirit! In self-knowledge, if 
not in self-control — a philosopher 
— and a hero. 

MHNlN au5s, 0s«, 'A%ikhogt 

That Wrath has now blazed its last, 
yet " even in its 1 ashes live its wont- 
ed fires and he asks forgiveness of 
Patroclus, that even now, and thus,has 
been quenched his Revenge. “ But 
large, O beloved Shade ! hath been the 
ransom — nor shalt thou not receive 
thereof thy due even in Hades.” 
Now all in the Tent shall be perfect 
peace. Priam must partake of the 
repast. Famished is the Woe-begone, 
buthe must eat and drink— even as 
Niobe did in the midst of all her de$d 
children. “ Then indeed did the 
Dardanian chief gnze-with* admira- 
tion on Achilles, how large, and what 
kind he was, (his stature and beauty ;) 
for he seemed in presence like the 
gods : And Achilles gazed with ad- 
miration on the Dardanian Priam, 
contemplating his benevolent coun- 
tenance, and listening to his words !” 
They retire to sleep— Priam on a 
couch graciously provided for him 
by the “ great lord” in a place safe 
from all intrusion of the Greeks, that 
he may take his departure — without 
an eye to see him — early in the morn- 
ing, with the body of his son, to Troy 
— Achilles in the bosom ofBrise'is — 
wherein not often will the hero lay 
his head ; for we remember tbe dy- 
ing words of Hector, 

“ Phoebus and Paris shall avenge my fate, 
And stretch thee here, before the Scseua 

M gate.” 
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A LETTER TO TUB LORD CHANCELLOR ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Mv Lord, 

You will think it strange that one 
who differs so decidedly with you 
upon so many important points, (as 
will very speedily appear,') should 
yet choose to address himself to you, 
rather than to any other individual, 
touching the present and prospect- 
ive condition of the Established 
Churches of England and Ireland. 
My reasons for thus selecting you 
are these. In the first place, you have 
taken an interest in the affairs of the 
Church, which separates you altoge- 
ther from the other members of your 
party, and constrains, from me at 
least, the acknowledgment that, how- 
ever mistaken your views may have 
been, you have been actuated by a 
sincere desire for the promotion of 
its best interests. In the second 
place, the truly enlightened view 
which you took of the subject of 
national education, argues a radical 
soundness in your notions of the 
uses of a Church Establishment. In 
the third place, the warm panegyric 
which you pronounced upon the 
great body or the clergy, with whom 
you had been brought, more or less, 
into contact, in the prosecution of 
your education enquiries, proves the 
candour with which you can repu- 
diate injurious impressions, and that 
you harbour no malignant aversion 
to their order. In the fourth place, 
the noble defence which, in the last 
Session, you made for the property 
of the Church, renders it impossible 
to confound you with the spoliators 
by whom it is not more wickedly 
than ignorantly assailed. And, in the 
fifth place, in the disposal of Church 
patronage, since your elevation to 
the high office which you at present . 
hold, yoli have evinced a discrimi- 
nation and a disinterestedness, which 
entitle you to respect and admira- 
tion. These, my Lord, are the rea- 
sons why I address you : — and while 
I shall take no pains to conceal the 
wide differences which exist between 
us upon many points, I trust that no 
expression will escape me which 
can, by the remotest implication, 
give offence, or which may be fairly 
deemed inconsistent with the spirit 


of earnest, but courteous and dispas- 
sionate enquiry. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to speak of plans which have not 
yet been fully disclosed, without de- 
servedly incurring the censure of 
rashness. I will not, therefore, at- 
tempt to discuss the probable mea- 
sures of Ministers respecting Church 
property ; or to hold them respon- 
sible fot any of the various projects 
of which they have borne either the 
praise or the blame. On the con- 
trary, I will take it for granted that 
they are sincerely disposed to re- 
spect the rights of the Church, and 
to make no other use of clerical pro- 
perty than such as may appear to 
them advisable for the furtherance 
of religious objects. I will take for 
granted that their end and aim is the 
wellbeing of the Church Establish- 
ment — and that if they touch its pos- 
sessions, it is for the purpose of bet- 
tering itself. This is, I flatter my- 
self, allowing the utmost which they 
can fairly require. It is not, I be- 
lieve, denied by any one, that they 
seriously meditate a new distribution 
of Church property ; — a distribution 
which would, in some measure, cor- 
rect the inequalities which at present 
exist. To that , therefore, I shall, 
in the first place, confine myself ; — 
and 1 am much deceived if I do not 
make it appear that the evils under 
which the Church at present labours, 
(if evils there be,) are not such as 
can be remedied by such an arrange- 
ment. 

And here, my Lord, I may surely 
take fgr granted, that to touch Church 
property, even in the cautious man- 
ner in which they propose to touch 
it, can only be justified by a case of 
ressing necessity. Your Lordship 
nows tfiat ^Lich a proceeding must, in 
some degree, unsettle the foundation 
upon which it at present rests, and so 
far endanger its existence. Whatever 
may be the prospect of improve- 
ment which it holds forth, there can 
be no doubt that the experiment has 
a tendency to impair its stability— 
and should not, therefore, be made 
without a reasonable degree of assu- 
rance that the risk will be more than 
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counterbalanced by tbe advantages. 
In tbe first place, it must be shewn 
that the evil which Ministers pro- 
pose to remedy is so great, as to jus- 
tify a measure which perils the very 
existence of the possessions of the 
Church ; — and, in the next place, that 
there are good grounds for suppo- 
sing that that evil will be remedied 
by the course which may be pursued, 
and by which these possessions must 
be endangered. Unless both these 
points are satisfactorily established, 
no honest and reasonable man can 
approve of the project of his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. It will labour under 
the fatal objection of unsettling 
every thing without any sufficient 
object. On that very account there 
are numbers whom it may gratify : 
—-the restless, who are desirous of 
change ; the turbulent, who are fond 
of disturbance ; the covetous, who 
are greedy of gain; the malignant, 
who hate our venerable Church, be- 
cause of those very qualities which, 
on the part of the wise and good, 
have obtained for it respect and ad- 
miration ; the infidels, who consider 
its overthrow synonymous with the 
suppression of Christianity in these 
countries ; the republicans, who de- 
sire its extinction as the speedy pre- 
cursor of the subversion of the mo- 
narchy; the dissenters, who dislike 
it because it has retained so many 
ancient rites ; the Roman Catholics, 
who abhor it because it has got rid 
of so many exploded absurdities : — 
all these put together form a large 
class, by whom any measures ha- 
ving a tendency to injure our Church 
Establishment must be hailed with 
delight. But you, my Lord, I fondly 
believe, arc not to be numbered 
amongst them ; and it would not be 
doing you common justice to sup- 
pose, that any measure of Church 
reform which you patronise is not, 
bona fide, intended for the benefit of 
the Church — and that your intentions 
will then only be carried into effect 
when your measures are found to 
have been compatible with the secu- 
rity, as well as available for the effi- 
ciency, of our ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. I proceed at once, therefore, 
to state why, as it appears to me, by 
the present plan, their security must 
be impaired, while their efficiency 
^s not promoted. 

- The public in general must feel 
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respect for those who commiserate 
the condition of many amongst the 
working clergy, whose remuneration 
would appear to be ill suited to the 
services which they perform, and 
little equal to the appearance which 
they must endeavour to maintain. 
At first view, nothing appeal’s more 
equitable than a proposal to equal- 
ize Church preferments, and an ar- 
rangement by which both the labour 
and the emoluments of the clergy 
might be more fairly and evenly dis- 
tributed. Nor is it, my Lord, against 
the equity of the proposition that I 
will, in the first instance , direct my 
argument;— for I am willing to 
grant, that if it be found conducive to 
the more efficient discharge of their 
spiritual functions, on the part either 
of the higher or the lower clergy, it 
ought to be very seriously entertain- 
ed. But is it" certain that such a 
change in their condition must be 
beneficial to true religion ? I know 
it might increase the comforts of 
many amongst them who are at pre- 
sent far from abounding in the good 
things of this life; — and that by 
merely subtracting a little from the 
superfluities of many who may be 
thought to have more than is quite 
indispensable for their wellbeing in 
the life to come. Still the question 
recurs, how far will all this serve to 
forward the great end for which the 
Church has been appointed? And 
attend, my Lord, I pray, to the issue 
upon which I am willing to rest the 
whole controversy. If it can be 
shewn , that what is conceived to be no 
more than an equitable adjustment is 
materially conducive to the further - 
ance of that great object for which 
the clergy have been consecrated , and 
set apart as a peculiar people , I ob- 
ject not to it. Let it , in Gods name , 
be effected. But, if such can not be 
shewn; — if the proposition be made 
merely from a feeling of compassion 
for the clergy, and without any dis- 
tinct foresight of the effect which it 
must have upon the condition of the 
Church, is it too much to expect of 
those who administer it, to pause be- 
fore they sacrifice the end to the 
means — to hesitate before they ap- 
ply a remedy to the poverty of indi- 
viduals, which may operate injuri- 
ously upon the efficiency of their 
order, and thus, instead of impro- 
ving the condition of the clergy, for' 1 
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the good of the Church, impair the 
condition of the Church for the good 
of the clergy ? 

Your Lordship, on more than one 
occasion, has not only admitted, but 
eulogized, the worth and the respect- 
ability of the great body of the 
clergy. Inquire, I beseech you, who 
amongst them may be considered 
most worthy ? You will find that the 
curates of the establishment, the men 
who have entered into the Church 
from no greater pecuniary induce- 
ment than that which is offered in 
L.75 a-year, are the individuals who 
do most to support the credit of their 
order. They are most assiduous as 
parish ministers, most energetic as 
the patrons and advocates of schools, 
most zealous and persevering in the 
forwarding of every good work by 
which the principles of the Christian 
religion might be diffused, and tho 
practice of Christian morality pro- 
moted. A little further enquiry will 
satisfy your Lordship, that the pro- 
fessional devotedness thus evinced, 
is not a kind of thing that could be 
purchased. It arises from a love of 
saered truth and a spirit of Christian 
self-renouncement., such as could 
alone be evinced by those whose 
hearts are not set upon the things of 
this world. The curates of the 
Church of England are, generally 
speaking, a body of men who have 
turned their backs upon far better 
worldly prospects than any upon 
which even the most sanguine of 
them could calculate as the reward 
of their professional exertions. But, 
“ sua prsemia haudi.” These exer- 
tions are their own reward. The 
high-souled and humble-minded men 
who thus devote themselves, carry 
about with them a heart-consoling 
consciousness, that however note- 
less and unrewarded their career 
may be amongst men, there is ONE 
who looketh with approbation upon 
them; — and they care not how little 
of this world’s advantage they pos- 
sess, provided they are secure ot the 
favour of their Father who is in Hea- 
ven. 

Now, upon this class of men, 
what would be the effect of a consi- 
derable increase in the amount of 
their stipends, say, the raising them 
from L.75, to two or three hundred 
#-year £—1 confidently affirm, that 
the effect of it would be to banish 


them almost entirely from the ser- 
vice of the Church. If every curacy 
was worth even two hundred a-year, 
the candidates for it would be at 
least ten times as numerous as they 
are at present, and the chances of 
obtaining one would be not merely 
proportionally diminished on the 
part of the sincere and single-mind- 
ed, but dimiuished in proportion to 
the interests which might he brought 
to bear against their humble preten- 
sions, and in favour of those whose 
only motives for desiring “ one of 
the priest's offices'' would be, 
“ that Wiey might eat a morsel of 
bread.”, 

A clergyman has a curacy to dis- 
pose of which is worth two hun- 
dred a-yoar. For this lie receives, 
perhaps, fifty applications. Some of 
them are poor relatives, whom he is 
anxious to serve; — some from indi- 
viduals whom he wishes to oblige; 
some from those to whom he is un- 
der obligations. Supposing that 
clergyman sincerely disposed to 
make an honest choice, will be not, 
under such circumstances, find it 
extremely difficult to obviate alto- 
gether a bias by which bis consci- 
ence may be perverted ; — and will 
not this difficulty he increased by 
whatever increases the value of the 
curacy, and, in consequence, multi- 

£ lies the applications V l say, my 
iord, that an honest man has to con- 
tend against fearful odds, whose in- 
tegrity is thus exposed to the as- 
saults of interest or cupidity, in 
persevering and importunate solicit- 
ation. One or two perhaps may be 
found, who would he proof agaiust 
such attacks, and who jvould prefer 
the candidate whose claims were 
based upon purely spiritual consi- 
derations. But, taking human na- 
ture as it is, such could not often bo 
the case ; — and few but those whose 
claims were backed by powerful 
friends, could expect to obtain em- 
ployment io the very lowest offices 
of the ministry, when the stipends 
annexed to those offices amounted 
to something approaching a provi- 
sion for life. At present they do not 
amount to any thing like that. They 
are not, accordingly, the objects of 
very eager competition. Good men, 
therefore, are not jostled out of 
the way by the crowd of those who, 
provided they can obtain the emolu- 
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ments, concern themselves but little 
ab oufctbe d uties. The offices aro, ac- 
corafely, frequently very well fill- 
filled by men who are a credit 
■ profession ; and whose zeal 
devoted ness compensate, in a 
^reat nieSsure, fof the laxity and the 
secqtarrty of j fnany of their breth- 
ren, And t^hen we owe our present 
Supply Of tafcfr Spiritual labourers to 
- those circumstances which render it 
jtot worth the while of mere clerical 
^ adventurers to ehter into the mini- 
str y, let us not be seduced, by any 
plausible project for improving the 
condition of the working r clergy, 
into the adoption of a measure by 
which these circUmstances'mhist be 
so materially changed, and a state of 
things produced, which will render 
it but too pfbbable, that our curacies 
will be filled by a very different set 
of men; — by men who, instead of 
contributing to support, will lie like 
an incubus upon true religion. 

“ Strange,” some philanthropist 
will say, “ to make the worth and 
the usefulness of the present race of 
curates a reason against augmenting 
their scanty and all too insufficient 
incomes ! Because they are zealous 
and indefatigable in their sacred call- 
ing, they must be condemned to 
pine in penury, * while luxury in 
palaces lies straining its low thought 
to form unreal wants !’ ” But such 
is not the drift of the argument. The 
proposition to increase the stipends 
of the inferior clergy is objected to, 
not because these excellent men are 
not, from their merits, entitled to 
larger incomes ; but because a 
higher scale of remuneration would 
attract the cupidity of needy and 
gain-loving adventurers, and, in all 
probability, keep those worthy men 
out of the Church. The proposition, 
if considered only with reference to 
the individuals who are immediately 
to profit by it, is a very fair one; but, 
viewed as it would affect the per- 
manent interests of the body to 
which they belong, it rimst be re- 

f arded as most injurious. It is the 
zhurch which should be first consi- 
dered in all arrangements which 
concern the condition of the clergy. 
Whatever has a tendency to pro- 
duce a perpetual supply of worth, 
zeal, piety, learning, and all evange- 
lical virtues, and to facilitate their 
admission to the service of the sanc- 


tuary, is that which will, eventually, 
contribute most to the wellbeing of 
the Church. Whatever has a ten- 
dency to obstruct the free ingress of 
men distinguished for faith and holj- 
ness, must, eventually, prove injuri- 
ous to it. And unless it can be 
shewn, that the proposed measure 
has no such tendency — that increased 
emoluments will hot attract increased 
competition— and that the retiring 
and humble-minded Christian, who 
desires to become a minister of 
Christ, with the single view of for- 
warding the spread of the gospel, 
will not find any greater difficulty 
than he does at present in obtaining 
a post of spiritual usefulness ; unless 
these paradoxes be maintained, I 
know not how any friend to religion 
can suffer his compassion for the 
poverty of individuals to blind him 
to the necessary consequences of a 
measure, which must so seriously 
militate against the effective pro- 
mulgation of vital and genuine Chris- 
tianity. 

There lies around the spot where 
I at present write, a tract of about 
twenty miles, with which 1 am per- 
fectly acquainted. Within that dis- 
trict there are about thirty curates, 
who are truly “ worthy the vocation 
to which they are called ;” who are 
instant, “ in season and out of sea- 
son,” in the discharge of their sacred 
duties; and who are beloved and 
respected, by all denominations of 
their parishioners, for the untiring 
zeal and the self-renouncing devo- 
tedness by which they manifest their 
Christian sincerity. I can truly say, 
that if these men were suddenly 
withdrawn from that district, it 
would almost be paganized. And 
with perfect truth it may be added, 
that, if their curacies were worth 
two hundred a- year, they never 
would have obtained them. They 
all owe their humble preferments to 
the circumstance, that these were 
not worth the acceptance of those 
whose interest with the patron, had 
they been valuable things, would 
have been more prevailing.' Shall I 
be told,— no matter for that, the 
Church would still be supplied with 
good and faithful servants? But I 
happen also to know who the indi- 
viduals are who, in all probability, 
would fill these curacies, had the 
emoluments connected with them 
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been worth their notice. Truly, they 
are individuate who would not have 
been over assiduous in their sacred 
calling; by whom the business of an 
evangelist wouldbevery imperfectly 
done; shepherds they would prove, 
who would endeavour to make up, 
by a scrupulous attendance upon 
their flock at shearing-time, for the 
neglect with which they would per- 
mit them to stray into unwholesome 
pastures. Can I then pronounce of 
a measure, which would cause such 
a change as this in the condition of 
the Church, that it is a good one ? 
Truly no. The present race of worthy 
men might receive some little tempo- 
ral benefit, but it would be at the ex- 
pense of the spiritual wellbeing of 
unborn thousands. They might he 
better enabled to keep the wolf from 
their own door, but it would be by 
means which must almost ensure his 
admission amongst the flock ; — and 
what such men would at any time 
lay down their lives to defend, they 
will cheerfully bear with poverty ra- 
ther than endanger. 

Still, it will he asked, arc not these 
excellent men deserving of a better 
provision than they have at present? 
Undoubtedly they are ; and such 
they would have, if those who pos- 
sess the disposal of Church prefer- 
ments only did them common jus- 
tice. It is there the evil lies. The 
patrons of livings regard them as pri- 
vate property, and consider that they 
are at perfect liberty to dispose of 
them in a manner the most condu- 
cive to their personal advantage. If the 
patron be a layman, he never thinks 
of giving a parish to any one but 
some near relative. Even in the in- 
stance of the Bishops, the case is not 
very materially different. They, ge- 
nerally speaking, have hitherto dis- 
posed of their benefices, more with 
a view to the family claims of those 
upon whom they have been confer- 
red, than from a discriminating esti- 
mate of their professional preten- 
sions. And yet, the very men who 
are systematically guilty of the fla- 
grant abuse of a sacred trust, would, 
perhaps, be amongst the foremost to 
commiserate the condition of poor 
curates, and to come forward with 
proposals for confiscating Church re- 
venues, in order to create a fund for 
the relief of that very poverty which 


has been solely caused by their own. 
injustice 1 Kind aiid.amiablo philan- 
thropists ! They would remedy, by 
aliepating the property, the misery 
which they have caused, by abusing 
the patronage of the Church ! ,Bift 
such benevolent projectors had need 
to be just* before they aspire to the 
merit of being generous At least I 
think they are pouikMosahew ,bpw 
much of the poverty of jlie. curates 
might be relieved by gifrply tuptfio- 
ting them- according to their oeserts, 
before they encourage an invasjonxif 
vested rights, which may be but the 
commencement of more extensive 
spoliation. Let t|S see how much of 
this pbverty will remain, after a due 
regard has been paid tn the honest 
claims of the inferior clergy. 1 un- 
dertake to say, my Lord, on the 
part of all the curates in the United 
Churches of England and Ireland, 
that if patronage were honestly dis- 
pensed, they would be perfectly sa- 
tisfied. No complaint of poverty 
would be heard, if Bishops and lay 
patrons did their duty. If the good 
and faithful servant, he whose minis- 
try has been marked by extraordi- 
nary success, is considered deser- 
ving of the reward which ought al- 
ways to attend great exertions in a 
good cause, every thing practicable for 
the support and the encouragement 
of the clergy will be accomplished, 
Few deserving men will remain un- 
provided. But what dispirits the 
labourer in Christ’s vineyard is this, 
that no matter how eminent may 
be his merits, unless he is able to 
command some interest with his 
diocesan, distinct altogether from 
the consideration of his professional 
services, he may remain until dooms- 
day without his reward. He must 
sow, that others may reap. He must 
labour, that others, who have not 
put their hands to the plough, may 
enter into his labours. Now, my 
Lord, if the evils under which the 
curates of our establishment suffer 
so grievously, have their root in 
this gross abuse of the patronage of 
the Church, were it not wiser to at- 
tempt the removal of the evil by re- 
medying the abuse out of which it 
arises, than, by an indiscriminating 
augmentation of the incomes of the 
inferior clergy, run the risk of in- 
creasing the negligence and the in- 
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efficienc}', in a much greater propor- 
tion than we should diminish the 
poverty of its members ? 

For the abuses of patronage, my 
Lord, there is, in our Church, but 
one remedy, viz. more care in the 
selection of those by whom it is dis- 
pensed. With the Government rests 
the responsibility of appointing Bi- 
shops ; and, according as they use or 
abuse their important trust, the 
Church must flourish or decay. How 
has it been hitherto exercised ? Have 
the advisers of the Crown, in all 
cases, been solicitous to recommend 
individuals for that high office, from 
a consideration of their character 
and quali/i cations ? Have worth, vir- 
tue, Jearniug, and ability been duly 
honoured V Has the choice been usu- 
ally made solely with a view to the 
importance ot the office, and the fit- 
ness of the individual to discharge its 
sacred duties ? I know how your Lord- 
ship will unhesitatingly answer these 
questions. You are well aware that 
parliamentary influence has always 
had more weight than the only spe- 
cies of influence which should, on 
such occasions, he all prevailing; 
and that an individual is much more 
likely to he selected for the office of 
Bishop, because of his Ministerial 
connexions, than because of that in- 
tegrity ami intelligence, that separa- 
tion from the world, and that know- 
ledge of men, which is so beautiful- 
ly expressed by our Lord, as a com- 
bination of the simplicity of the dove 
and tin? wisdom of the serpent, which 
can alone enable the overseers of 
God's heritage rightly to divide the 
word of truth, and so to preside over 
its appointed ministers, as to pro- 
mote their efficiency, appreciate their 
worth, and “ give them their meat in 
due season.” This is a representa- 
tion which your Lordship will tic- 
knowledge to be as true, as 1 main- 
tain it to be deplorable. And while 
the case continues to be so, nothing 
effectual can be done for the better 
government of the Church.* As long 
as its high places are filled by those 
whose promotion^ has been the result 
of Ministerial favouritism, or parlia- 
mentary intrigue, so long will its af- 
fairs be administered with a view to 
temporal rather than spiritual inter- 
ests. And, while this is the case, we 
cannot, humanly speaking, expect 
that Bishops will be governed in the 


disposal of livings, by any other 
principles than those to which they 
have been themselves indebted for 
promotion, and that dependents and 
relatives will not be preferred, while 
laborious and meritorious individuals 
are neglected. 

A change, therefore, must take 
place in these things ; that is, if it 
be the object of the Government that 
the Church shall stand. It is almost 
demonstrable that it cannot much 
longer survive the abuses of a spe- 
cies of misgovernmeut which almost 
ensures, and even necessitates, a pro- 
stitution of its patronage. Can the 
Bishops be fairly expected to be 
more conscientious than those by 
whom they have been chosen? If 
they should make improper appoint- 
ments, can we be surprised, seeing 
how they have been themselves ap- 
pointed ? Do they neglect merit ? 
They never would have had an op- 
portunity of so doing, had not merit 
been neglected. Are they inordi- 
nately susceptible of those influences 
which lead them to employ their 
power in providing for their own 
families, rather than to use it in fur- 
therance of the spiritual objects for 
the sake of which it was conferred? 
They never would have had an op- 
portunity of thus scaudulizing their 
profession, if such, precisely, was 
not the case when they were them- 
selves promoted. A change, there- 
fore, must take place in the princi- 
ples which seem hitherto to have re- 
gulated ecclesiastical preferments ; 
and this change will imply a total 
alteration in the mode in which they 
have been effected. 

We have no Minister for Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs. The business of the 
Church is lumped with the other busi- 
ness of the Home Department ; and 
there is too much reason to believe 
that it is carried on with reference to 
merely secular ends, and that that 
portion of the wealth of the Church 
which is at the disposal of the 
Crown, is only considered as so 
much oil for greasing the wheels of 
government, in order that the ma- 
chine of state may roll on more 
smoothly. I now speak without re- 
ference to the merits or the deme- 
rits of any administration. Widely 
as the several parties who have go- 
verned the country for the last cen- 
tury may have differed from each 
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other upon many subjects, there is 
too much reason to believe that, in 
this one respect, they have exhibited 
a melancholy uniformity ; all agree- 
ing; to regard the Church as a source 
of' patronage, which might fairly be 
employed either for the gratification 
of private partiality, or the purchase 
of so much parliamentary support 
as might be necessary to secure the 
success of their measures. The 
Church has thus been uni form ly sacri- 
ficed to objects of comparatively but 
little importance. The power which 
Ministers possess over it, has been 
employed in perverting it from its 

O er purpose. The same indivi- 
who was charged with its con- 
cerns, was also charged with the 
temporal concerns of a mighty em- 
pire; and, as he could not serve two 
masters, one must of necessity have 
been neglected. You, my Lord, do 
not require to be told, that when the 
interests of religion are thus brought 
into collision with projects of human 
policy, that the latter must always 
prevail against the former. But those 
who have been devoted to the con- 
templation of religious truth, with 
an ardour and intensity somewhat 
proportioned to that which has dis- 
tinguished your Lordship in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, as a scholar, and 
as a statesman, can alone estimate 
the prodigious injury which lias been 
done to the Church, by being thus 
abandoned to the negligence or the in- 
discretion of intemperate or incom- 
petent advisers. 

But if the mischief which arose 
from thus imposing upon the same 
individual, and that individual a lay- 
man, the care both of lay and eccle- 
siastical concerns, has hitherto been 
reat, the danger of continuing to 
o so at present is still greater. Pre- 
viously to the repeal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities, there was some 
security that the Secretary for the 
Home Department being a Protest- 
ant, Church patronage would not be 
employed with a direct view to the 
injury of the Church. We are now 
without any such security. The 
Home Secretary, or even the Prime 
Minister, may to-morrow be a Ro- 
man Catholic; and is it fitting that 
such an individual should possess the 
power which such stations would at 

S resent give him of working the 
ownfall of our ecclesiastical insti- 


tutions ? 1 hope I do not idly flat- 

ter myself in anticipating how your 
Lordship, all emancipator as you 
were, would answer such a question. 
And if I do nor, there is addiuonai 
reason for believing that you will 
not be very averse to a measure 
which, by separating lay from eccle- 
siastical considerations, would so far 
cause a natural division of labour 
amongst the Ministers of the Crown, 
and protect the concerns of the 
Church against such profane inter- 
mixture with secular transactions, 
which has, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, been proved to 
be so injurious. 

The first measure, therefore, for 
the improvement of the Church, 
should he the appointment of a Mi- 
nister for Ecclesiastical Affairs, to- 
gether with a Board of Commission- 
ers, by whom the concerns of reli- 
gion, as far as they come under the 
cognizance of the state, should he 
steadily and vigilantly superintend- 
ed. By such a measure two objects 
would be gained — the Secretary for 
the Home Department would be dis- 
embarrassed of a very onerous re- 
sponsibility, and relieved from ex- 
posure to a great temptation; ami 
the Church would receive, from the 
new Commissioners, a more nndis- 
trarted attention. It would be con- 
sidered more with reference to how 
its condition mighthe improved, than 
how it might he made subservient to 
the promotion of temporal objects. 
Indeed, my Lord, it is thus alone that 
the; national religion can experience 
the protection and the encouragement 
to which it is entitled. It is thus alone 
that a reasonable hope can be enter- 
tained, that the same judgment and 
discrimination which are so obser- 
vable in appointments to legal and 
military offices of importance, should 
also be manifested in the promotions 
which take place iu the Church, and 
that individuals shouldbe selected for 
its high stations, from an honest esti- 
mate of their intrinsic worth, rather 
than a partial and corrupting consider- 
ation of their accidental advantages. 

The principal objection to this 
proposal would be, that it implies a 
great sacrifice of patronage on the 
part of Government, and does not, 
after all, afford a certainty of much 
better appointments than are at pre- 
sent made* It does, unquestionably. 
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imply a sacrifice of patronage on the 
part of Government ; but, I humbly 
contend, iF it does not afford a cer- 
taiuty, it furnislies a reasonable pro- 
bability, that more care will be taken 
in the selection of individuals to fill 
high and responsible stations in the 
Church. This, after all, is the great 
object that should be aimed at. The 
patronage of the Church is vested in 
Government for the benefit of the 
Church ; and the only solicitude of 
those who have the disposal of it, 
ought to be, how it may be most 
righteously administered. The plan 
which 1 have the honour to sqjbmit, 
would diminish the temptations to 
its abuse, and that to a degree that 
must almost necessitate its appropri- 
ation to strictly legitimate objects. 

The temptations to its abuse would 
be diminished in two ways — by 
heightening the responsibility of the 
atrons, and by increasing their num- 
er. Their responsibility would be 
heightened, because they would be 
regarded by the public as individuals 
set apart for guarding the purity, 
and promoting the wellbeing of the 
Church ; and whose first duty it 
would be to see that, in the promo- 
tions which took place, religion re- 
ceived no detriment. And, in pro- 
portion as their numbers were in- 
creased, while the interest which 
they took, collectively and individu- 
ally, in the public weal, remained 
the same, the private motives which 
any one of them could have for a de- 
parture from the principles by which 
lie should be guided, could seldom 
be so great as to tempt him to abuse 
his powers. If there were ten un- 
paid Commissioners, (members of 
the Church of England, and chosen 
for their known devotion to it,) ap- 
pointed to assist by their counsel in 
the selection of individuals to fill the 
office of Bishops, supposing them to 
be actuated by the lowest motives, 
namely, the desire of appointing 
some relative or friend, these could 
only operate with one-tenth of the 
force which would belong to them, if 
the nomination rested, as at present, 
with a single individual, who is, be- 
sides, embarrassed by the multifarious 
duties of another office, and whose no- 
tions of official usefulness might lead 
him to sacrifice the Church to the 
State, in his ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments. 


The Secretary for the Home De* 
pavtment considers that hehasfriends 
to gratify, and supporters to main- 
tain, and parliamentary antagonists 
to buy off, or to conciliate. These are 
his most important duties. When a 
bishopric is to be disposed of, they 
are considerations of which, as things 
stand at present, he cannot lose sight. 
Those who have supported his mea^ 
sures “ in the House,” would consi- 
der themselves very ill used, if their 
applications at the Home Office were 
unattended to, and a preference gi- 
ven to others, whose only claims were 
their work as clergymen, or tlieir 
merit as theologians. But, if cleri- 
cal appointments were placed in the 
bands of commissioners such as I 
have supposed, whose sole business 
would be to see that they were pro- 
perly made, the very men who would 
be unscrupulous and importunate, 
while they regarded such patronage 
as a mere appendage to the office of 
a Secretary of State, and conferred 
for the purpose of augmenting his 
influence, would hesitate to press 
the claims of those whose interests 
they were desirous to promote, upon a 
body of men whose duty it would be 
most jealously to criticise their pro- 
fessional pretensions. 

Your Lordship is aware, that for 
the proposal which I make, there is 
something very like precedent. When 
William the Third came to the 
throne of these realms, he felt that, 
as a stranger, he was not qualified to 
make a proper use of his power of 
appointing to bishoprics, without 
the aid of a committee composed of 
discreet individuals, well affected to- 
wards the Church of England, by 
whom his choice might be guided. 
Such a committee was accordingly 
appointed ; and, with the exception 
of their natural prejudices against 
those who were suspected ofJaco- 
bitism, they were wise and discri- 
minating in their selections. Burnet, 
Hoadly, and Tillotson, are names 
which reflect no discredit on those 
by whom the distinguished indivi- 
duals who bore them were recom- 
mended for the mitre. 

Now, if such a course was deem- 
ed necessary when the Church was 
fortified against both Dissenters and, 
Papists, it cannot be supposed less 
expedient at a time when the House 
of Commons has been thrown open 
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to those who make no secret of their 
hostility to the established religion, 
and who may, at any moment, take 
their seats amongst his Majesty’s 
constitutional advisers 1 Surely, my 
Lord, more unlikely things have come 
to pass in our day, than that Mr O’- 
Connell should be a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, or that the Duke of Norfolk, or 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, should take 
a leading part in the formation of a 
new administration ! 

But 1 do not urge the appointment 
of Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
a Secretary of State for ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, so much for the purpose 
of guarding against the dangers which 
threaten the Church from without, 
great and imminent as these are, as 
of preventing the abuses which prey 
upon it within, and to which, if they 
be not obviated, it must speedily 
fall a victim. An end must be put 
to these abuses , or they will put an 
end to the Church. And if we could 
only ensure the appointment of good 
Bishops, the Church would be out of 
danger. Your Lordship could scarce- 
ly conceive how much would be 
done, by any measure affording a 
reasonable prospect of such a re- 
sult, towards remedying every evil 
under which the establishment la- 
bours. 

When Parliament once practical- 
ly recognised the principle, that the 
patronage at the disposal of Govern- 
ment should be exclusively appro- 
priated for the service of religion, 
they might, with consistency, declare 
that the patronage at the disposal of 
every Bishop was a sacred trust for 
the benefit of the Church, and that 
in the distribution of it favouritism 
and partiality should be excluded. 
It should be authoritatively declared, 
that the right of the patron in such 
cases is not so much a right of selec- 
tion, as a right of adjudication . He 
cannot be so truly said to possess the 
privilege of choosing who shall, as of 
pronouncing who ought, to possess 
the benefice at his disposal. And as 
soon as he decides, “ in foro conscien - 
tics,” that a particular individual pos- 
sesses the ability and the qualifica- 
tions which render him more likely 
than any other to be useful, if put in 
possession of a particular prefer- 
ment, he should teel himself under 
as strong an obligation to promote 
that individual in preference to any 


other, as a juror to decide according 
to evidence, or a judge to adjudicate 
according to law. 

It will be said that such ought to 
be the case at present; that Bishops 
should feel themselves under a sa- 
cred obligation to consider nothing 
but the interests of religion in their 
appointments ; and that if their own 
consciences do not influence them to 
do what is right, it would be vain to 
expect that they should be so influ- 
enced by any such measures as are 

E roposed. The sacred obligations of 
iishops I do not deny ; they have, 
however, been hitherto comparative- 
ly inoperative, because men have 
been chosen for that high office who 
do not feel them. The proposal which 
I have made would, it is to be hoped, 
greatly increase our chances of good 
Bishops ; and the regulations which 
I have suggested are not, it may he 
presumed, ill calculated to keep alive 
in the mind of a good man a sense of 
his most awful responsibility. These 
are the two great points at which 
Government should aim, if they are 
desirous of conferring real benefit 
upon the Church ; and it is most im- 
portant to hold in mind, that all the 
care and all the skill which can bo 
employed in the selection of worthy 
and meritorious individuals, will not 
enable Government to dispense with 
any one of the forms or the ceremo- 
nies by which such individuals may 
have impressed upon them, or re- 
newed within them, a spirit-stirring 
conviction of their solemn obliga- 
tions. 

If a judge, instead of presiding in 
a court of law, surrounded by the 
circumstances of official dignity, un- 
der the necessity of listening to the 
pleadings of the parties between 
whom he arbitrates, and of pro- 
nouncing his judgment in the pre- 
sence of the public, felt himself at 
liberty, in life own private apartment, 
and with no greater formality than 
that which is customary in the trans- 
action or private business, to come to 
a decisiou respecting the merits or 
demerits of particular individuals, 
by which decision they might be af- 
fected either for good or for evil for 
the rest of their lives, is it probable 
that no private or sinister influence 
would ever pervert his mind, and 
that lie would iu all cases be guided 
in h\%, awards by even-handed jus- 
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tice ? This is a subject concerning 
which your Lordship is much better 
able to judge than I am : but indeed 
it does not require a very extended 
experience in such matters to be 
able to say, that, by sucji a course, 
much would be done to make the 
judge forget that he was a public 
functionary, and to give an undue 
ascendency to influences which could 
not be too carefully excluded. Now, 
the supposed case of the judge is 
the actual case of the bishop. He 
decides respecting the merits of the 
individuals who may be considered 
as having claims for preferment, 
without any consciousness of stand- 
ing in the presence of a public who 
exercise a kind of censorship over 
his determinations. He is, on the 
contrary, surrounded by those whose 
interest it is to blind him to any dis- 
criminating appreciation of real me- 
rit, and to practise, by every artiflce, 
upon his weakness, his partiality, cr 
his affection. He is taken out of the 
atmosphere in which his sense of 
public duty could not die, and 
brought into the atmosphere in 
which more than due encourage- 
ment is given to the selfishness and 
the corruption of his nature. The 
latter requires no assistance. Like 
a rank weed, it flourishes without 
culture. The former requires all the 
assistance which can be given to it. 
Aud when the very contrary of what 
would be right and expedient thus 
takes place; when the corrupting in- 
fluence of private affection is unne- 
cessarily cherished, and the purify- 
ing influence of a sense of public 
duty unnaturally repressed or ex- 
tinguished, is jt surprising that cle- 
rical appointments are made, in many 
instances, less with a view to the 
good of the Church, thau to the be- 
nefit of the individuals who are pro- 
moted ? 

I ask any candid man, who has 
ever fairly turned his mind to the 
subject, whether the first considera- 
tion of the generality of those who 
are invested with patronage in the 
Church is not, how they may most 
effectually employ it in the service 
of their relatives and friends ? If 
they are laymen, it is often Bold to 
the highest bidder. In the case of 
Government or the Bishops, it is too 
frequently made subservient to par- 
liamentary interest* or to family con- 
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venience. The very most that can 
be expected in sucli cases is, that a 
negative should be put upon gross 
disqualification. If the son or the 
brother of a Bishop was guilty Of any 
olfence which would render his pro- 
motion in the Church a great scan- 
dal, he might perhaps be passed by; 
so far a deference might be shewn 
to public opinion. But the generali- 
ty of patrons, both lay aud clerical, 
would consider it most unreasonable 
to be expected to give their best 
preferments to any individuals, how- 
ever qualified, before they provided 
for their own near connexions. And, 
indeed, the public have become so 
reconciled to this scandalous mis- 
appropriation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, that, when a Bishop does oc- 
casionally depart from the ordinary 
practice, and prefer some worthy 
man, from truly Christian motives, 
praise aud admiration is sure to at- 
tend him for it, as though he did 
some extraordinary thing, while, if 
the matter were truly considered, he 
would be found to have been simply 
faithful to his trust, and to have on- 
ly performed his bounden duty. 
“ Dear me,” one says to another, 
with a countenance expressive of de- 
light and wonder, “ such a Bishop 
lms given such a living to such a 
person, from no other motives than 
the respect and estimation in which 
he held him, for his zeal aud ability 
as a parish minister!” In this case 
it may be truly said, “ except 10 jno- 
bat regulam” The praise of the in- 
dividual is the censure of the body 
to which he belongs. For it would 
be impossible that, in particular 
cases, such conduct could be en- 
titled to praise, if the general con- 
duct of*the Bishops in the disposal 
of their patronage were not deser- 
ving of censure. 

And let it not be supposed, my 
Lord, that I am disposed to be very 
severe upon the heads of our Church. 
Undoubtedly I cannot award to them 
the praise of great disinterestedness. 
But, truly, such is not to be expect- 
ed ; nor can I, when I consider the 
manner in which they have been 
chosen, blame them for being influ- 
enced by lower motives than such 
as would be sanctioned by the high- 
est sense of duty. It is the Govern- 
ment by whom, or rather the system 
according to which, they have been 
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appointed, that must bear the blame 
of any neglect of worth, or promo- 
tion of inefficiency, with which they 
are chargeable. If the Prime Mini- 
ster should say to some individual, 
only known to him through his par- 
liamentary connexions, “ Sir, will 
you accept of a bishopric ?” it is 
scarcely to be expected that that in- 
dividual, how conscious soever he 
may be of liis own deficiencies, 
should say, “ nolo episcopari” And 
surely if he should prove incompe- 
tent to the righteous discharge of 
his important duties, the Minister by 
whom these duties have been so im- 
properly imposed upon him, is guil- 
tier than he. This would at once be 
evident if the charge confided to him 
related to the cure of bodies, and not 
to the cure of souls. If a person, at 
oncenegligentandincompetent,were 
appointed to the care of an hospital, 
— appointed without any reference 
to his professional qualifications, 
and solely because of his parliament- 
ary interest, what an outcry would 
be raised, and how would the Go- 
vernment be denounced which could 
thus trille with the lives of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects? This is a matter 
in which the public would feel a 
lively interest, and the promptest 
measures would be taken to pre- 
vent the recurrence of so intolerable 
an evil. But, such is the different 
estimate which the generality of peo- 
ple make of things temporal and 
things eternal, that a system which 
would be denounced as, an abomi- 
nation if it merely related to their 
bodies, is regarded with indifference, 
if not complacency, because the mis- 
chief which it is calculated to work 
is purely of a spiritual kind, and does 
not materially or ostensibly interfere 
with their wellbeing in this present 
world. 

And even, 5 iuy Lord, when Go- 
vernment intend to do right, such is 
the pernicious influence of the sys- 
tem according to which they have 
hitherto worked, they are seldom 
able to do so. The^have of late 
years made some appointments, 
clearly with the mosWlisinterested 
views. Men, emipntlr their scho- 
larship, have been raised from pro- 
fessorships in our Universities to the 
mitre. But, while I am bound to ad- 
mit that the Churfch is thus indebted 
to the Government for some good 


Bishops, I must add that little regard 
seems to have been paid to any pe- 
culiar fitness for the sacred office in 
such appointments; and accordingly 
some of those in whose elevation 
the Government have felt an honest 
pride, are positively to be reckoued 
amongst the worst Bishops upon the 
bench. Their election, though dis- 
interested, was not judicious. They 
were chosen rather because of their 
eneral eminence and ability, than 
ecause of the distinct recognition in 
them of the virtues and the talents 
which would ensure that the duties 
of tlii^r high office should be well 
and wisely administered. In fact, 
the office was conferred upon them 
as a reward, instead of their being 
chosen to the office from a convic- 
tion that they would iitliest execute 
its important functions. It was re- 
garded as a kind of “Jinis Inbort/m 
And, however gratified the public 
may have been at thus seeing merit 
reap a very rich reward, when such 
individuals are fairly chargeable with 
disposing of their preferments more 
with reference to their family inte- 
rests than to the good of the Church, 
the scandal thence arising is greater 
than it would he if they themselves 
had not been sd disinterestedly pro- 
moted. 

And with respect to the value of 
the encouragement ‘ thus given to 
merit, to what does it amount V Does 
it tend to encourage professional 
merit, — that species of merit which 
ftiost stands in need of encourage- 
ment ? I dare say that when Govern- 
ment feel at liberty to make an 
honest appointment in the Church, 
professional merit on tiie pai t of any 
individual will he no bar to his ad- 
vancement, But this is almost the 
utmost that can be said. For a 
good gftjnmentator upon some an- 
cient classic, or an able writer of a 
history of Greece, or au ingenious 
essayist upon, .political economy, or 
an emiueirt astronomer, or an eru- 
dite antiquarian, is just as likely to 
be the object of their choice on such 
occasions, as the individual whose 
personal and., strictly professional 
merits should more decidedly entitle 
him to notice. Their object is gained 
if they obtain the eclat of a disin- 
terested appointment. And that, 
they are led to imagine, is some- 
times accomplished most effectually, 
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perhaps pnly recommendation^ is* nest man, he may say to the borough 
that they’are the friends or the.conh proprietor, “ No, sir ; no support 
nexions pjf some powerful family^ . which you cap give me shall induce 
and under, the influence of wliich,^me to, sacrifice the interests of re- 
even when the Government are "ligion. While I hold the reins of 
anxious to compensate, ,,by ^tine 
praiseworthy appointment, for the 
many instances in which professional 
merit was altogether neglected, they 
arc betrayed, either froi%4gnorance 
or carelessness, into mistakes, which 
are scarcely less to be deplored than 
their acts of more deliberate injus- 
tice, in which the claims of truly 
deserving persons are designedly 
passed by, and the best interests ^of 
the Church formally sacrificed to 
their notions of political expediency ? 

Indeed, my Lord, it must be changed. 

Nor can I conceive how a change 
may more fittingly begin than by the 
division of labouryvhich 1 have sug- 
gested ; by means of, which, a sepa- 
ration would takd^place between 
offices which should never have 
been united, and no Minister of the 
Crown \Yould*be exposed to the 
temptation of bartering stations in 
the Church, which impose upon 
them an awful spiritual responsibili- 
ty, for that species of support in Pa££ 
liament, by which the other business 
committed to his charge may be 
transacted with least inconvenience. 

Much has r been said, and much 
may be said, of the necessity im- 
posed upon practical mtesmen to 
conciliate those great^interests^ by 
whose influence the business oVlhe 
nation must be carried onf and that 
tlfeir wishes must be consulted ip 
the more important qjprical arrange- 


power, the Church 'shall never be 
desecrated by an unfit appointment." 
The* Minister who had the courage 
and the virtue to use this language, 
would, I pm persuaded, gain more 
than he cdtild lose by it. He might 
forego the purchased support of a 
few great lords, but he would be 
more thau compensated for it by the 
accession of strength which he would 
receive from the people. He would 
find that honesty was the best policy ; 
and the conviction of his rectitude 
to which such conduct would give 
%rise, would cause even those very 
individuals to respect his integrity, 
who, if he were a different man, 
would have traded upon his corrup- 
tion. For we must not suppose, my 
Lord, that all those who profit by 
the present system, therefore ap- 
prove of it. No such thing. Many 
6f them disapprove of it; they dis- 
approve, decidedly, of making the 
high places in the Church the pur- 
chase of ^parliamentary services : 
but they say, “ as this is the system, 
and as these good things are going, 
we may a^well take advantage of it 
as long as it lasts, attd have our share 
of them.’* 1 Only let a conscientious 
Minister arise, who is determined 
that such ^ an abomination shall 
no longer receive Ids countenance, 
and he will find thdf very class of 
persons who weeET most ready to 
avail thetiiselves of theg), as long as 


ments. I, my Lord, never was, and^ they were available for thgir use and 


never will be, a believer in any such 
necessity. A Minister ff the Crown 
is addressed by a great parliament- 
ary lord.or commoner* who says to 
him — “ appoint my Am or my bro- 
ther to such a bishopric or" 

— — the Minister knows the alterna- 
tive. If he is a timid man, or a 
time-serving man, or one who cares 
nothing fof the Church, or who is 


benefit, not the least ready to second 
him in his iftost praiseworthy and 
high-minded deterchination. 

The proposal which I respectfully 
submit to your Lordship, as far as it 
has been yet developed, involves no 
schem^of foliation; it implies no 
departure from any one of the prin- 
ciples of ou* ecclesiastical polity. I 
believe that polity to be essentially 
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hands. Even as matters stand, I am 
persuaded that they are better em- 
ployed than they would be, if they 
were confiscated, and handed over 
to lay proprietors. Take any bishop- 
ric either in England or Ireland, 
and let a fair comparison be institu- 
ted between the manner in which its 
revenues have been employed for the 
last hundred years, and those of any 
other lay property of the same 
amount, — let it be enquired which 
has cherished most worth, which 
has relieved most poverty, which 
has given to industry the most be- 
neficial stimulus, — and if the very 
worst managed bishopric during 
that period be not proved to have 
been more advantageous to the 
country, even without any reference 
to its spiritual uses, than the very 
best managed private property, V 
have not read aright the lessons oi 
history and experience. This I say, 
with a full’ knowledge of the value 
of the statement which liaf *been so 
ostentatiously put forward by the 
enemies of our establishment, that 
Church lands have be&r always 
imperfectly cultivated. That such 
has been the case, is owing, chiefly, 
to the state of insecurity in which 
Church property is placed, in con- 
sequence of the clamours excited by 
those who are t^ enemies of t# 
Church. But even takin g^ jn their 
widest latitude the statemeWra which 
have been ^made to thfs effect, all 


that, If they did stand above such 
temptations, riches could not be in 
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good which has been done by the 
clerical possessors of jfecleuastical 
revenues, to the level of that to which 
any similar number of l«r proprie- 
tors may lay claim as tae*r¥ontri- 
bution to* the public advantage. 

But the objection to Sburch pro- 
perty takes another form. The Bi- 
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nently useful for this, viz. shewing 
how to use without abusing the gifts of 
P8|fci«tence. But your Lordship very 
well knouis, that the objectors are, 
generally speaking, a class who are 
by no means over solicitous about 
exemplifying the ChUstian virtues ; 
and no one of whom has ever yet 
taken a fancy to prove the reality of 
his fears by a life of voluntary po- 
verty. Oil the contrary, they make 
as much money as they can ; and 

t eni to have no fears but lest they 
ould lose it. Maty, if they reason- 
ed thus, and saidf * Riches are dan- 
gerous even for a Bishop, how much 
more dangerous must they be for a 
pinner like me ?” they ^ould be only 
consistent ; their words would square 
with their conduct. As matters stand 
ajLpresent, their conduct says one 
tlfftig, their words say another. And, 
as practical men, the only conclusidh 
to which we can possibly come is 
this, that as they find riches very 
compatible with their spirfniabwell- 
being, it is tq be presumed, that they 
maybe compatible with the spiritual 
welding ot Bishops also. 

Ii^itruth, my Lord, no one of the 
evils connected with our establish- 
ment, and which it shoul(^^Nhe ob- 
ject of Government to remedy, is re-* 
Terable either to its wealth or its"* 
poverty. Fortheir correction, there- 
fore, it is wlrolly unnecessary to dis- 
turb the present arrangements of the 
Church. Th#feffect of any*interfe- 
.rence with them must be to unsettle 
the foundation on which they at pre- 
sent rest, and to afford an opening, 
and give an impulse, to the rapacity 
by wnich they would be invaded. I 
am myself no stickler for the main- 
x 
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ten&nce of the prelates* incomes pre- sion ; hut it would Iba necessary, for 
tiaely at tjidr present amount j and many reasons, to keep him in perpe* 
can* perhaps, recognise a certain tual remembrance of his -sacred ob* 
advantage as likely to accrue from a ligation. Every appointment which 
more perfect equalisation of their he made should take place in public* 
preferments. But I cannot say, that It should be done in the sight ot God, 
this advantage would not be too and of bis congregation. Nothing 
dearly purchased by the admission should be wanting which could im- 
of a principle which must make all press both upon himself and the be- 
Church property precarious. And it holders that he was about to perform 
is not a slight improvement in the , a solemn religious act, upon which 
theory of our establishment, which mightdepend the spiritual wellbeing 
should reconcile any of its Sincere of thousands. Can it be supposed, that, 
welUwisherstoap^oject which wpuld in such a case, he would be as acces- 
render its possession insecure. Bible to carnal, corrupting, or pre- 

Let our establishment be rendered sumptubus solicitations, as many of 
as efficient a%4t is possible to be, the Bishops are at present? Assured- 
and we will hear no more, at least ly»4ie would not. He would be pla- 
in the shape of objecSibn, of the ced under circumstances in which 
wealth of one class of its clergy, and “ all that was carnal would die in 
the poverty of another. When a dish him, and all things belonging to the 
has been thirty or forty ye^ftrs before spirit would live and grow in him.” 
the public in his professional capa* Every project of family aggrandise- 
city, his character must be pretty ment would be repressed, when he 
well known ; afid if any taint of *va- called upon the congregation to join 
rice belong to him, he should be with him in prayer, “ that the Lord 
deemed unfit for the office of Bishop, of the harvest might send forth la- 
If, on the contrary, he should have, bourers into the harvest.” He could 
for such a period, exhibited those not thiuk, in such a moment, of ma- 
virtues which mark him as a follow- king merchandise of the souls of 
er of his Divine Master ; if his afle% men : and rare, indeed, would be the 
tions have becn.g& long “ set oh appointment which would cause 
things above, not on things of the scandal to religion, 
earth,” it is but reasonable to pre- Thus, by providing good men for 
eume that the same simplicity aud the higher offices, we would cause 
singleness of heart will attend himf&that good men in the lower offices 
in a higher station. To such a man, should never be, for any length of 
therefore, more ample funds will time, unprovided. This, surely, will 
only be more ample means of do$#g be admitted to be a better mode of 
gpod ; and although he may not keep remedying an evil which every one 
so many dogs or horses A9 this lord, must acknowledge and deplore, than 
or that squire, yet will his expendi- a regulation which, by raising the 
ture noWbe less creditable to him- stipends "of eu rates, would have a 
self, Or Ie^| beneficial to his fellow- tendency, to ban is n useful labourers 
creatures/ , from the Church, and this, by an in- 

If such and such only were ap- terference^with vested rights which 
pointed Bishops, we would h£*v but must bring all ecclesiastical property 
few complaints of the noveftyftf the into danger. The State, my Lord, 
iuferig^clergy ; for tnfy would all t&nnot at present too jealously guard 
- be promoted according to their worth ftgainslMgyery project which bears 
and. services. I ai# against any r% even a semblance of spoliation. These 
gulation which should pf escribe that projects may begin withthe Church, 
a certain standing entitled a clergy- but, tlependkipon it, they cannot end 
man to promotion. By such a rule there. If poSessiqns, the most ancient, 
no distinction would lie made be- the most sacred, and the most im- 
tweenThe drones ami the bees. It presci&tibfe, are invaded, upon what 
might, indeed, be very well to pro- principle can any other species of 
vide, that a clergyman should be prop 4 $ty be deemed secure? If the 
some years in the ministry before he clergy, from usufructuaryproprie- 
was entitled to become a rector. Un* tors, are degraded to the class of 
der the eye of a vigilant and discrimi- mere stipendiaries; and if their pro- 
natiftg Bishop, however, all would go perty is to be commuted for salaries 
on well even without any such provi* to be determined by a u quantum 
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meruit” considearatton of the services 
they perform these services being 
estimated by those who despise their 
office and character, we may easily 
conceive the species of estimation in 
which the ministers of religion will 
be held. And when we consider, 
that, by such a course, the populace 
will have got but a taste of plunder, 
what is to prevent the appetite which 
shall be thus excited from gratifying 
itself at the expense of the posses- 
sion of the hereditary proprietors, 
whose titles cannot be considered 
better than those which they have 
themselves contributed to destroy, 


and who, when they thus, in their 
turn, become the victims of popular 
caprice, can scarcely be Baid to suffer 
any thing more than the awards qf 
evenhanaed justice ? 

But 1 have already detained your 
Lordship too long, and will conclude 
for the present by assuring you, that 
if I did not feel much respect for 
your talents, and was not led to be- 
lieve, by many of your acts and ex- 
pressions, that you are a sincere 
well-wisher of our venerable Church, 
I never jvould have so far trespass- 
ed upon your attention. 

Scrutator* 


tom cringle's log.* 


The only other midshipman on 
board the cutter beside young Wal- 
colm, whose miserable death we had 
witnessed, was a slight delicate little 
fellow, about fourteen years old, of 
the name of Duncan; he was the 
smallest boy of his age I ever saw, and 
had been badly hurt in repelling the 
attack of the pirate. His wound was 
a lacerated puncture in the left shoul- 
der from a boarding-pike, but it ap- 
peared to be healing kindly, and for 
some days we thought he was doing 
well. However, about live o’clock 
in the afternoon, before we made Ja- 
maica, the surgeon,accostcd Mr Dou- 
glas as we were walking the deck 
together. “ I fear little Duncan Is 
going to slip through my lingers after 
all, sir.” — " No ! — I thought he had 
been better.” — “ So he was till about 
noon, when a twitching of the mus- 
cles came on, which I fear betokens 
lock jaw ; he wavers, too, now and 
then, a bad sign of itself where there is 
a fretting wound.” — We went below, 
where, notwithstanding the wind-sail^ 
that was let down dose to where bis ^ 
hammock was slung, the heat of the* 
small vessel was suffocating. The 
large coarse tallow candle in the pur- 
sers lantern, that hung beside his 
shoulder,around which theloathsome 
cockroaches fluttered like moths in 
a summer evening, filled the be- 
tween decks with a rancid oily smell, 
and with smoke as from fe torch, 
while it ran down and melted like 
fat before a fire. It cast a dull 
sickly gleam on the pale face of the 


brown-haired, girlish-looking lad, as 
he lay in his narrow hammock. When 
we entered, an old quarter-master 
was rubbing his legs, which were 
jerking about like the limbs of a gal- 
vinizea frog, while two of the boys 
held his arms, also violently convul- 
sed. The poor little fellow was cry- 
ing and sobbing most piteously, but 
made a strong effort to compose 
himself and “be^a man” when he 
saw us. — “ This is so good of you, 
Mr Cringle ! you will take charge of 
my letter to my sister, I know you 
will? — I say, Anson,” to the quar- 
ter* master, “ do lift me up a little 
till I try and finish it. — It will be a 
sore heart to poor Sarah ; she lias no 
mother now, nor father, and aunt is 
not over kind,” — and again he wept 
bitterly. “ Confound this jumping 
hand, it won’t keep steady, all I can 
do. — I say. Doctor, I sba’n’t die 
this time, shall I?” — “I hope not, my 
fine little fellow.”— “ I don’t think I 
shall; f shall live to be a man yet. In 
spite of that Woody Bucaneer’s pike, 
1 know I shall.” God help me, the 
death rattle was already in ms throat, 
and the damp was flickering in the 
socket; even as he spoke, the muscles 
of his neck stiffened to such a degree 
that I thought he was choked, hut the 
violence of the convulsion quickly 
subsided. “ I am done for. Doctor !” 
he could no longer open his mouth, 
but spoke through his clenched teeth 
— 1 “ x feel it now!— God Almighty 
receive my soul, and protect my poor 
sister J” The arch-enemy was indeed 
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4^? fencing to the final struggle, for he a defined line, beyond which and be- 
mm gave a sudden and sharp cry, tween it, and the influence of the 
tttd stretched out his legs and arms, land-wind, there was a belt of dull 
which instantly became as rigid as lead-coloured sea, about half a mile 
marble, and in his agony he turned broad, with a long heavy ground* 
his face to the side I stood on, but he swell rolling, but smooth as glass, 
was no longer sensible. “Sister,” and without even a ripple on the sur- 
he said with difficulty — " Don’t let face, in the midst or which we lay 
them throw me overboard ; there are dead becalmed, 
sharks here.” — “ Land on the lee- The heavy dew was shaken in 
bow,” — sung out the pan at the mast- large drops out of the wet flapping 
head. The common life sound would sails, against which the reef points 
not have moved any of us in the rou- pattered like hail as the vessel roll- 
line of duty, but bursting in, under ed. The decks were wet and slip- 
such circumstances, it made us all pery, and our jackets saturated with 
Start, as if it had been something un- moisture ; but we enjoyed the luxury 
usual ; the dying midshipman heard of cold to a degree that made the sea 
it, and said calmly — “ Land, — I will water when dashed about the decks, 
never see it. — But how blue all as they were being holystoned, ap- 
your lips look. — It is cold, p|gr- pear absolutely warm. Presently all 
clng cold, and dark, dark.” Some- nature awoke in its freshness so sud- 
thing seemed to rise in his throat, denly, that it looked like a change of 
his features sharpened still more, scene in a theatre. The sun, as yet 
and he tried to gasp, but his clenched set to us, rose to the huge peak, and 
teeth prevented him — he was gone. glanced like lightning on his sum- 

I went on deck with a heavy mit, making it gleam like an amethyst, 
heart, and, on looking in the dircc- The clouds on his shaggyribs rolled 
tion indicated, I beheld the towering upwards, and enveloped his head and 
Blue Mountain peak rising hi§h shoulders, and were replaced by the 
above the horizon, even at the djs- thin blue mists which ascended from 
tance of fifty miles, with its outline the valleys, forming a fleecy canopy, 
clear and distinct against the splen- beneath which appeared hill and dale, 
did western sky, now gloriously il- woods and cultivated lands, where 
lumined by the light of the set sun. all had been undistinguishable a mi- 
We stood on under easy sail for the nutc before, and gushing streams 
night, and next morning when the burst from the mountain sides like 
day broke, we were off the east end gouts of froth, marking their course 
of the magnificent Island of Jamaica, in the level grounds by the vapours 
The stupendous peak now appeared they sent up.' Then Brccre mill-tow- 
to rise close aboard of us, with a large era burst into light, and cattle mills, 
solitary star sparkling on his forehead, with their cone-shaped roofs, and 
and reared lus forest-crowned sum- overseers’ houses, and water mills, 
mit bighjnto the cold blue sky, im- with the white spray falling from the 
pending^ver us in frowning tnagni- wheels, and sugar-works, with long 
ncence, while the long dark range pennants of white smoke, streaming 
of the Blue Mountains, wjjli their from the boiling-house chimneys in 
outlines hard and clear in the grey the morning wind. Immediately af- 
light, sloped away on each side of - ter, gangs of negroes were seen at 
him' as if they had been the Giant’s^ work; loaded waggons, with enor- 
shoulders. Great masses of white mous teams of fourteen to twenty 
mist hung on their sides about half oxen dragging them, rolled along the 
way down, but all the valleys aud roads ; long strings of mules loaded 
coast as yet slept in the darkness, with canes were threading- the fields; 
We could see that the land-wind was dragging vessels were seen to shove 
blowing strong in shore, from the out from every cove ; the morning 
darker colour of the water, and the song of the black fishermen was 
speed with which the coasters, only heard, while their tiny canoes, like 
distinguishable by their white sails, black specks, started up suddenly 
slid along ; while astern of us, out at on all sides of us, as if they had 
tea, yet within a cable's length, for floated from the bottom of the sea ; 
wo had only shot beyond its influ- and the smiling scene burst at once, 
eno&Jfce prevailing trfiae-wind blew and as if by magic, on us, in all its 
* smart breeze, coming up strong to coolness and beatify, under the cheer- 
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ing influence of the rapidly rising inscription, setting forth that the 
sun. We fired a gun, and made the party over whom it was erected, had * 
signal for a pilot ; upon which a been actually swallowed np in the 
canoe, with three negroes in it, sho- great earthquake that destroyed the 
ved off from a small schooner lying opposite town, but subsequently die- 
to about a mile to leeward. They gorged again ; being, perchance, an 
were soon alongside, when one of unseemly morsel, 
the three jumped on board. This We approached the beach— "Oars” 

was the pilot, a slave, as 1 knew, and, — the men laid them in. “ What sort 
in my innocence, 1 expected to see of nuts bo them," Peter Combings?” 
something very squalid and miser- said the coxswain to a new hand who 
able, but there was nothing of the had been lately impressed, and was 
kind ; for I never in my life saw a now standing at the bow ready to 
more spruce salt water dandy, in a fend off. 

small way. He was well dressed, Petes broke off one of the branches 
according to a seaman’s notion — from the bush nearest him. — “ Smite 
clean white trowsers, check shirt, my timbers, do the trees here bear 
with white lapels, neatly fastened shellfish?” The tide in the Gulf of 
at the throat with a black ribbon, Mexico does not ebb and flow above 
smart straw hat ; and altogether he two feet, except at the springs, and 
carried an appearance of comfort — 1 the ends of the drooping branches 
was going to write iudependefice — of the mangrove trees, that here co- 
about him, that 1 was by no means ver the shore, are clustered, within 
prepared for. He moved about with the wash of the water, with a small 
a swaggering roll, grinning and laugh- well-flavoured oyster. The first thing 
ing with the seamen. "Isay.Blackie,” the seamen did when they got ashore, 
said Mr Douglas. — “ John Lodge, was to fasten an oakum tail to the 
massa, if you^flease, massa ; Blackie rump of one of the most lubberly of 
is not politeful, sir,” whereupon he the cutter’s crew ; they then gave 
shewed liis white teetli again. "Well, him ten yards law, when they Btart- 
well, John Lodge, you are running ed in chase, shouting amongst the 
us in too close surely and the re- bushes, and switching each other 
mark seemed seasonable enough to like the veriest schoolboys. I had 
a stranger, for the rocks on the bold walked some distance along the 
shore were now within half pistol- beach, pelting the amphibious little 
shot. — “ Mind your eye,” shouted creatures, half crab, half lobster, 
old Anson. "You will have us called soldiers, which kept shoulder- 
ashore, you black rascal!” — "You, ing their large claws, and running out 
sir, what water have? you here ?” and in their little burrows, as the 
sung out Mr Splinter. " Salt water, small ripple twinkled on the sand in 
massa,” rapped out Lodge, fairly the rising sun, when two men-of- 
dumfounded by such a volley of wars* boats, each with three officers 
questions — “ You hah six fadom in the stern, suddenly pulled round 
good here, massa;” but suspecting a little promontory that intercepted 
he had gone too far — " I take de my view ahead. Being somewhat 
Tonnant, big ship as him is, close to out of the line of ray duty, so far 
dat reef, sir, you might have jump from? my boat, I squatted amongst 
aBhore, so you need not frighten for the brushwood, thinking they would 
your leetle dish of a hooker ; be- pass by ; but, as the devil would have 
side, massa, my character is at take, it, they pulled directly for the place 
you know” — then another grin and where 1 was ensconced, beached 
bow. There was no use m being their boat i, and jumped on shore, 
angry with the poor fellow, so he " Here’s a mess,” thought I. 
was allowed to have his own way I soon made out that one of the 
until vve anchored in the evening at officers was Captain Pinkem of the 
Port-Royal. The morning after we Flash, and that the parties saluted 
arrived, I went ashore with a boat’s each other with that stern courtesy, 
crew to perform the magnanimous which augured no good. " So, so, 
operation of cutting brooms ; we iny masters, not enough of fighting 
pulled ashore for Green Bay, under, on the coast of America, but you 
the guns of the Twelve Apostles — must have a little private defacing 

a heavy battery of twelve Gagnon, of God’s image amongst yourselves? 

Where there is a tombstone with ah Pinkem spoke first. ? Mr Clinch* 
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(I new knew he addressed the first 
lieutenant of the flag-ship,) “ Mr 
Clinch, it is not too late to prevent 
unpleasant consequences ; I ask you 
again, at the eleventh hour, will you 
make an apology ?” He seemed 
hurried and fidgety in his manner ; 
Which rather surprised me, as I knew 
he was a seasoned hand in these 
’matters, and it contrasted unfavour- 
ably with the calm bearing of his 
antagonist, who by this time had 
thrown his hat on the ground, and 
stood with one foot on the hand- 
kerchief that marked his position, 
the distance, twelve paces, having 
already been measured. By the bye 
his position was deucedly near in a 
line with the grey stone behind 
which I lay hid; nevertheless, the 
risk I ran did not prevent me no- 
ticing that lie was very pale, and had 
much tho air of a brave man come 
to die in a bad cause. He looked 
upwards for a second or two, and 
then answered, slowly and distinct- 
ly, " Captain Pinkem, I now repeat 
what 1 said before; this rencontre 
is none of my seeking. You accuse 
me of having spoken slightingly of 
you seven years ago, when I was a 
mere boy. You have the evidence 
of a gallant officer that 1 did so, 
therefore, I may not gainsay it ; but 
of uttering the words imputed to me, 
I declare, upon my honouv, 1 have 
no recollection.’ * He paused. “ That 
wont do, my fine fellow,” said Pink- 
em. “ You are unreasonable,” re- 
joined Clinch, in the same measured 
tone, “ to expect farther amende for 
uttering words which I have no con- 
viction of having spoken ; yet, to 
any other officer in the sevvice I 
would not hesitate to make a more 
direct apology, but you know your 
credit as a pistol-shot render^ this 
impossible.” 

“ Sorry for it, Mr Clinch, sorry 
for it.” Here the pistols were hand- 
ed to the principals by tljeir respec- 
tive seconds. In tbeir attitudes, the 
proficient and the novice were stri- 
kingly contrasted; (by this time I 
had crept round so as to have a view 
of both parties, or rather, if the truth 
must be told, to be out of the line of 
fire.) Pinkem stood with bis side ac- 
curately turned towards his antago- 
nist, so as to present the smallest 
possible surface ; his head waB, as it 
strode me, painfully slewed round, 
with his eye looking steadily at 


Clinch, over his right shoulder, 
whilst his arm was brought .down 
close to his thigh, with the cock of 
the pistol turned outwards, so that 
his weapon must have covered his 
opponent by the simple raising of 
his arm below the elbow. Clinch, 
on the other hand, stood fronting 
him, with the whole breadth of his 
chest ; holding his weapon awk- 
wardly across bis body, with both 
hands. Pinkem appeared unwilling 
to take him at such advantage, for, 
although violent and headstrong, and 
but too frequently the slave of his 
passions, he had some noble traits in 
his character. 

u Turn your feather edge to me, 
Mr Clinch ; take a fair chance, man.” 
The lieutenant bowed, and I thought 
would have spoken, but he was 
checked by the fear of being thought 
to fear ; however, he took the advice, 
and in au instant the word was 
given — u Are you both ready V” 
" Yes.” “ Then fire !” Clinch fired 
without deliberation. I saw him, 
for my eyes were fixed on him, ex- 
pecting to see him fall. He stood 
firm, however, which was more than 
I did, as at the instant, a piece of the 
bullion of an epaulet, at first taken 
for a pellet of baser metal, struck me 
sharply on the nose, and shook my 
equanimity confoundedly ; at length 
I turned to look at Pinkem, and there 
he stood with his arm raised, pistol 
levelled, but he had not fired. He 
stood thus whilst I might have count- 
ed ten, like a finger-post, then drop- 
ping his hand, his weapon went off, but 
without aim, the bullet striking the 
sand near his feet, and down he came 
headlong to the ground. He fell 
with his face turned towards me, 
and I never shall forget the horrible 
expression of it. His healthy com- 
plexion had given place to a deadly 
blue, the eyes were wide open and 
straining in their sockets, the upper 
lip was drawn up, showing his teeth 
in a most frightful grin, the blood 
gushed from his mouth as if impel- 
led by the strokes of a force pump, 
while his hands griped and dug into 
the sand. 

Before the sun set, he was a dead 
man. 


“ A neat morning’s work, gentle- 
men,” thought I. The two surgeons 
came up, and opened his dress, felt 
his pulse, and shook their heads; 
the boats’ crews grouped around 
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them — he was lifted into his gig, the from under the lee of the boats in 
word was given to shove oft, and l bad weather, to curry with the lieu* 
returned to my broom-cutters. tenant, while he knew the look-outs 

When we got on board, the gun- were as bright as beagles, — and where 
ner who had the watch was taking was the man in our watch that wanted 
his fisherman’s walk on the starboard 'bacco while Mr Duncan had a shiner 
side of the quarter-deck, and kept left ?” The poor fellow drew the 
looking steadily at the land, as if to back of his horny hand across his 
avoid seeing poor little Duncan’s eyes, and grumbled out as he turned 
coffin, that lay on a grating near the away, “ And here am I, Bill Anson, 
gangway. The crew, who were em- such a swab as to be ashamed of 
ployed in twenty different ways, re- being sorry for him.” 
pairing damages, were bustling about, We were now turned over into the 

laughing, joking, and singing, with receiving ship the old Shark, and for- 
small regard to the melancholy ob- tunatgly there were captains enough 
ject before their eyes, when Mr in povt to try us for the loss of the 
Douglas put his head up the ladder Torch, so we got over our court* 
— ' “ Now, Transom, if you please.'* martial speedily, and the very day I 
The old fellow’s countenance fell got back my dirk, the packet brought 
as if his heart was wrung by the me out a lieutenant’s commission, 
order he had to give. “ Aloft there I Being now my own master for a sea- 
lie out, you Perkins, and reeve a son, I determined to visit some rela* 
whip on the starboard yard-arm to tions I had in the island, to whom I 
lower Mr The rest stuck in his had never yet been introduced ; so 
throat, and, as if ashamed of his I shook hands with old Splinter, 
soft-heartedness, he threw as much packed my kit, and went to the 
gruffness as he could into his voice wharf to charter a wherry to carry 
as he sung out — “ Beat to quarters me up to Kingston. The moment 
there ! — knock off, men !” The roll my object was perceived by the 
of the drum stayed the confusion and black boat-men, I was surrounded by 
noise of the people at work in an a mob of them, pulling and hauling 
instant, who immediately ranged each other, and shouting forth the 
themselves, in their clean frocks and various qualifications of their boats, 
trowsers, on each side of the quarter- with such vehemence, that I was 
deck. At a given signal, the white nearly deafened. “ Massa, no see 
deal coffin, wrapped in ita befitting Pam be Civil, sail like a witch, tack 
pall, the meteor flag of Englnud, like a dolphin ?” — “ Don’t believe 
swung high above the hammock net- him, Massa, Ballahoo is de boat dat 
tings between us and the clear blue can beat him.” — “Dam lie dat, as I 
sky, to the long clear note of the boat- am a gentleman I” roared a ragged 
swain’s whistle, which soon ending in black vagabond. — “ Come in de Mon- 
a short chirr up, told that it no wrested key , Massa, no flying fis can beat 
on the thwarts of the boat alongside, she.” — “ Don’t boder de gentleman,” 
We pulied ashore, and it was a sight yelled a fourth. — “*Mas8a love de 
perchance to move a woman, to see Slamp-and-go — no, no, Massa,” as he 
the poor little fellow’s hat and bit of saw me make a step iriThe direction 
a dirk lying on his coffin, whilst the of*his boat. “ Oh yes, get out of de 
body was carried by four ship boys, way, you black rascals,’ — the fellow 
the eldest scarcely fourteen. I no- was as black as a Bloe himself— 
ticed the tears stand in Anson’s eyes “ make room for man-of-war buccra; 
as the coffin was lowered int^ the him leetle just now, but will be 
grave, — the boy had been wounded admiral *one day.” So saying, the 
close to him, — and when we heard fellow who had thus appvopriatea 
the hollow rattle of the earth on the me, without more ado, levelled his 
coffin, — an unusual sound to a sailor head like a battering ram, and began 

—he shuddered. — “ Yes, 4 Master to batter in breech all who stood in 

Cringle,” he said, in a whisper, “ he his way. He first ran a tilt against 
was as kind-hearted, and as brave a Pam be Civil , and shot him like a 
lad as ever trod on shoe leather,— rocket into the sea; the Monkey 
none of the larkings of the men in faired no better ; the Balahoo had to 
the clear moonlight nights ever, swim for it, and having thus opened 
reached the cabin through hfcp^nor a way by main force, I at length got 
was he the boy to rouse the watch safely moored in the stem sheets; 
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but just as we were shoving off, Mr 
Calialoo, the clergyman of Port* 
Royal, & tall yellow personage, begged 
for a passage, and was accordingly 
taken on board. As it was high 
water, my boatmen chose the five 
foot channel, as the boat channel near 
to Gallows Point is called, by which 
a long stretch would be saved, and 
we were cracking on cheerily, my 
mind full of my recent promotion, 
when, scur, scur, scur, we stuck fast 
on the bank. Our black boatmen, 
being little encumbered with clothes, 
jumped overboard in a covey l^e so 
many wild-ducks, shouting, as they 
dropped into the water, “ We must 
all get out — we must all get out,” 
whereupon Mr Calialoo, a sort of 
Domftiie Sampson in liis way, prompt- 
ly leaped overboard up to his waist 
in the water. The negroes were 


thunderstruck. “ Massa Parson Cal- 
ialoo, you mad surely, you mad!” 
— “ Children, I am not mad, 

but obedient— you said we must 

all get out” " To be sure, 

Massa, and you no see we all did 
get out?” “And did you not see 
that I got out too ?” rejoined the par- 
son, still in the water. “ Oh, lud, 
Massa ! we no mean you— we meant 
poor niger, not white man parson/’— 
“ You said ally children, and there- 
upon 1 leaped,” pronouncing the last 
word in two syllables — “be more 
correct in your grammar next time.” 
The worthy but eccentric old chap 
then scrambled on board again, 
amidst the suppressed laughter of 
the boatmen, and kept his seat, wet 
clothes aud all, until wc reached 
Kingston. 

17th Dec. 1831. 


THE HORSE. 


II V THE REV. F. W. 3KALTBY. 


Hast thou given the horse strength ? 

Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder f 
The glory of his nostril is terrible. 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength : 
lie swalloAveth the ground with fierceness and rage. 

Book of Job • 

Proud creature ! thou dost boast the favour’d station 
Thy beauty wins thee o’er each meaner race ; 

The glory, strength, and freshness of creation 
Still live around thee : what withholden grace 
Could nature’s wondrous treasury afford, 

Were thy primeval majesty restored ! 

And much I marvel, when the world was young. 
From wliat fierce element thy beauty sprung. 

Had storms engender’d thee — aye, wert thou not 
Born of the billows, by the blast begot ! 

I ask not with what spirit thou dost brook 
Thy cancell’d birth-right, liberty ! But look 
Iftto the wrathful splendour of thine eye, 
r Now roaming wild, n<$w fix’d attentively. 

As if some far off object thou would’st scan, 

Ten thousand leagues beyond the range of man. 

No ! fierce impatience, scorn of all control. 

Stirs thy hot heart, and fires thy savage soul 
Seen in the breathed nostril's sffoguine stains. 

And the swoli’n channels of tbr branching veins; 
Nature’s proud tracery, heralding high birth. 

Patent of thy nobility and worth 7 
Yes ! thou art far too beautiful, and brave 
For man’s dominion ; the dull name of slave 
Suits not with thy free temper and just state; 

Aye, spurn th* insensate earth, for thou dost hate 
All dull and lifeless natures, and wouldst mate 
Thy spirit with the lightnings and the wind ; „ 

But that the last thou scortiest^w 'twould find" 
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GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA— QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
LETTER FROM JAMES M ( QUEEN, ESQ. 


Sir, 

In your Number for July last I 
die# the attention of the public 
shortly to the course and termination 
of the great river Niger, as pointed out 
by me upwards of eleven years ago, 
and the accuracy of which the recent 
successful journey of Lander has so 
amply confirmed. The last number 
of the Quarterly Review compels 
me to turn again to this important 
subject. 

Describing, whether accurately or 
not, I know not, nor is it my business 
to enquire, a delineation of the course 
and termination of this river by a Ger- 
man named Reichard the writer in 
the Review, at page 79, says, “ Mr 
M'Queen, almost as ingenious as M. 
Reichard, hut a humble copyist , with 
equal poverty of facts , claims the 
merit of the discovery ; which how- 
ever is due, and solely due, to Rich- 
ard Lander, on whom the society” 
(Royal Geographical) “ has very pro- 
perly bestowed his Majesty’s royal 
premium of fifty guineas.” 

There is a tone of insolence and 
contempt, and a disclosure of cer- 
tain modes of transacting business, 
displayed in this passage, which 
render it deserving of remark. To 
this silly misrepresentation it is re- 
plied, first, Reichard, according to 
tli6 critic, has been right in his view 
of the important subject, but which 
that critic never was ; secondly , that 
in my labours in this subject I was 
his “ humble copyist,” is most point- 
edly and flatly denied and contra- 
dicted. When the map was con- 
structed, which was laid before his 
Majesty’s Government in June 1820, 
and published with the volume on 
the Geography of Central Africa, by 
Mr Blackwood, in March 1821* 1 
had not then, nor for several years 
afterwards, heard of the name of 
Reichard or his theory ; nor then, nor 
till this moment, have I either seen 
or hoard one syllable that that indi- 
vidual has said, written, or publish- 
ed, on the subject. The statement, 
therefore, is a gratuitous assumption 
and assertion on the part of the wri- 
ter in the Review, and he is welcome 
to the merit, whatever merit dis- 


passionate public may consider to be 
due, for the statement, and also for 
the manner in which it has been 
brought forward. Thirdly, The as- 
sertion, “ with an equal poverty of 
facts,” will be speedily put to the 
proof, by laying before your readers 
a portion of the “facts” so many 
years ago submitted to a discerning 
public. • 

Previous, however, to entering 
upon this part of the subject the fol- 
lowing remarks appear necessary. 

Think not, Mr Editor, for a moment, 
that your humble servant giudges 
Mr Lander his reward, and the ho- 
nour which has been bestowed upon 
him. He is entitled to all ; nor were 
such things ever thought of or sought 
by me. That meritorious individual 
will forgive me when in my defence 
it becomes necessary to turn the Re- 
viewer’s arguments against himself. 

Mr Lander may rest assured that this 
is done not to lessen his merits, but 
to curb the arrogance of one who un- 
necessarily and unjustly attempts to 
depreciate the labours of others in 
this important question, and who, 
considering the erroneous theories 
which he has so long and so pertina- 
ciously attempted to spread and to 
maintain, ought to have been the 
very last to pursue the course which 
he pursues. 

Mr Lander lias sailed down a Ri- 
ver from Yaoori to the sea, (near the 
ocean in a minor branch,) but that 
that River which he did sail down is 
the Niger of Ptolemy, the Joliba of 
Park, and the River of Timbuctoo, so 
long sought and so much famed, he 
knows no more than I do, except 
from the reports of other authorities 
and other travellers, and particularly 
from the important fact that Park, 
who embarked on the upper Joliba, 
passed Yaoori, and was lost in a ri- 
ver at Boussa. All these’latter facta 
were well known previously to the 
journeys made by Denham* Clapper- 
ton, and Lander. Notv upon this fact, 
that Park sailed down the Niger,, the 
Joliba, or whatever name the erkks 

£ leases to give it, to Bouasa, where 
e perished, I established the irre* ' 
•MU* truth, that the Niger actualiv 
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entered the sea in the Bights of Be* 
liin and Biafra; because, by other 
authorities, I learned that the river 
which passed Yaoori and Boussa was 
navigable and navigated from these 
places to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
above is all the advantage which 
Lander has over me, and lit is will- 
ingly yielded unto him, while, from 
more than one authority, 1 had, long 
before Lander’s journey was under- 
taken, pointed out that the river on 
which he embarked at Yaoori and 
Boussa was the river which passes 
Kabra, the port of Timbuctoo, and 
that on which Park embarked at 
San sanding. 

There is more than one passage in 
the article contained in the Review 
alluded to, which deserves remark ; 
but previous to going into these, it 
may be proper to adduce the “ po- 
verty offsets” with which 1 shewed 
that the "Niger, or River of Tirohuc- 
too, terminated iu the Atlantic Ocean, 
in the .Bights of Benin and Biafra. 

First, there is the map drawn and 
submitted to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in June 1820, delineating the 
course of the Rivers in Northern 
Central Africa, and more especially, 
and as a primary object, the course 
and termination of the Joliba or Ni- 
ger. This cannot be denied. The 
writer, at least that gentleman whom 
I believe to be the writer in the 
Quarterly Review, saw this map at 
the time mentioned. As published 
on a reduced scale in 18*21, it can be 
referred to, in order to shew how lit- 
tle difference there is in the great 
features, from those which have been 
subsequently ascertained by Euro- 
pean ocular demonstration. The on- 
ly data I had to determine the course 
of the rivers, more especially the 
Niger, as laid down in this map, were 
the bearings and days’ journeys as 
confusedly given by Moor and Arab 
travellers and authorities. Still, with 
these deficient material^, Boussa is 
laid down on the map in question in 
about 11 deg. 40 min. N. Lat. and 8 
deg. 20 min. East Long., with the ob- 
servation in the volume subsequent- 
ly published, that the portion assign- 
ed to it was believed to be about a 
degree and a half too much, both 
to the eastward and northward. 
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In 1826* these errors were, from 
subsequent research and information, 
corrected to a certain extent; and ac- 
cording to Clapperton’s observations, 
Boussa is situated in 10 deg. 14 min. 
N. Lat. and 6 deg. 11 min. East 
Long., thus not differing above half 
a degree from the position as" laid 
down by me (taking the reservation 
above alluded to into account) in the 
map constructed June 1620. 

So far as concerns the map. Next 
comes the volume on the geography 
of Northern Central Africa, publish- 
ed in 1821, and already alluded to. 
The object of this volume was to 
bring forward the authorities and the 
facts on which the map was con- 
structed, and to shew the course of 
the Niger, and its tributary streams, 
to the ocean ; but, as has been already 
stated, the course and termination of 
the Niger were the grand points to 
make out — all the rest were of mi- 
nor importance. In the course of the 
rivers in Eastern Sudan, there are, 
particularly in the middle and more 
northern or them, several errors, but 
which were corrected in 1826. These 
errors arose from the exceedingly con- 
fused accounts given by Moor and 
Arab travellers, and which were ren- 
dered still more unintelligible by the 
imperfect manner in which they were 
understood, and the despotic manner 
in which they were applied by the 
European authorities to which they 
were given, and by which they were 
adduced and referred to. The great 
cause of error, however, was, in that 
source of information by which the 
intelligent and accurate Burckhardt 
was deceived, in Btating the course 
of the Shary to be from N.E. to S. W. 
to the Bahr Lake, or River of Bor- 
nou, instead of the course being, as 
it is, towards its mouth, from S.W. 
to N.E. His authority was taken as 
the point to fix the course of the 
streams which traverse this part of 
Africa ; but had the true course of 
the Shary been known, it would 
have at once enabled me to Clear up 
the geographical features of this por- 
tion of Africa, so far as concern the 
rivers thereof, and to have reconciled, 
readily and accurately, what other- 
wise appeared to be irreconcilable 
and unintelligible in the narratives 


♦ Seef'thit tagaisinc fbr June, 1826, 
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obtained from Moor and Arab tra- and which the Arabs term « the sea 
vellers. under ground ” Be this as it may 

With these remarks, I proceed to however, it is plain that their inform* 
the “facts” adduced in the volume, ation told them that there was a river 
concerning the more prominent and to the south of the Great African De- 
most important point of the whole ; Bert, then certainly, but imperfectly 
namely, the course and termination known, running to the eastward, 
of the mighty River Niger ; and to Ptolemy makes the matter clearer, 
show these, I must adduce the theo- and, in the general course of the 
ries and errors brought forward by great rivers, very nearly indeed what 
various writers, and by none more modern investigation has found it to 
pertinaciously than by the writer in be. “ He wrote in Egypt in the se- 
ttle Quarterly Review. These are cond century of the Christian era. 
thus shortly stated in the volume Then Africa was better known, 
referred to, p. 3 : — The interior of the northern division 

“ The theories at present most in he describes, apparently from good 
vogue are*/?r*f, that it flows eastward, authority, and with considerable ac- 
reaching beyond the parallel of 1 8 curacy, only he seems altogether to 
deg. N. Lat., and then, in about 20 leave out the Great Desert. Mount 
deg. E. Long, that it flows south-east,” Mandrus, the middle of which was 
(See Quarter. Hev.^ May, 1820,) the 22 deg. N. Lat. and 23 deg. E. Long, 
parent stream of the Bahr-el-Abiad, from Ferro, and Mkisadirus moun- 
or Nile of Egypt. Secondly , That it tain, more to the south, he places as 
terminates in a large lake in the in- the barrier that divides the waters 
terior, which also receives the Gir, which flow westward into the At- 
or Nile of Sudan, coming from the lantic Ocean, by theRivers Stachirus , 
eastward. Thirdly , That the waters &c. (the Senegal, Gambia, &c.) from 
of both rivers are lost in, and ab- those which flow eastward in the 
sorbed by, swampsand sandy deserts , Niger. Turning eastward from Mount 
in a country called Wangara. And, Rhisadirus, we And Mount Caplias 
fourthly i that the Niger, from its mid- in about 10 deg. N. Lat., which dj- 
dle course, flows south, and joins the vidcs the waters that flow south into 
great River Congo or Zaire. Every the Great Gulf or Gulf of Guinea, 
one of these theories is grossly erro- from those which flow north to join 
neous, contrary to every authority the Niger. In Caphas we readily re- 
on which reliance can be placed, and cognise the Kong range. Eastward, 
in opposition to every feature of geo- in the Bame parallel, there is a blank 
graphy exhibited any where else on or opening, and then comes Mount 
this globe.*’ “ That the Niger flows Thala , situated in 10 deg. N. Lat. 
to form the Bahr-el-Abiad, is contra- and 38 deg. E. Long, from Ferro, 
ry to all probability— contrary to the on the very place where Denham 
good authority of Ptolemy— contrary found the Mandara hills, and high 
to the authority of the best Arabian * Moon Mountains,' stretching south- 
geographers — and contrary to excel- ward from them.” “ Turning north, 
lent modern authority. Yet it is most in 10 deg. N. Lat and 50 deg. L.Loug. 
surprising that an opinion so impro- from Ferro, we have the chain of 
bable in itself, and so directly oppo- hill# called the Garamantican Ram- 
sed to all the authorities mentioned, part, vvhich divides the waters which 
should, even to this day* continue flow west in the Gir, from those 
to be believed and maintained.” which flow east to the Nile, and from 
Strabo and Pliny had a vague idea those deserts which stretch eastward 
that the streams descending from the to the Nile?. Turning westward in the 
south side of Mount Atlas, after run- parallel of 21 deg. N. Lat. and ex- 
iling under the desert^ emerged, and tending along by the sources of the 
formed the Great River of Central River Cinips, from 40 deg. to 41 
Africa, which continued its course deg. E. Long., we have Mount Gir- 
to the Egyptian Nile ; and they seem gires ; and from 8 deg. to 10 deg. 
to have imbibed this idea from the farther west) in the same paral- 
• remarkable fact, that upon digging lei of latitude, are the Usurgala 
some feet below the surface, and in mountains. Next, in N. Lat. 32 deg. 
the very middle of the Great Desert, and E. Long. 20 deg. 30 min., we 
abundance .of fresh water is found, have Mount JSagapola placed (if the 
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latitude is correctly given) most er- 
roneously in the map accompanying 
the work, (Ptolemy's,) in 20 deg. N. 
Lat, and 15 deg. E. Long, on the 
south side in place of the north side 
of the desert. The formidable bar- 
riers here enumerated, according to 
the delineation of Ptolemy, encircle, 
or enclose, those extensive valleys, 
If I may use the expression, through 
which the Niger, the Gir, and thoir 
tributary streams take their courses, 
leaving only the opening between 
Mount Thala and Mount Uaphas, for 
the collected hood to escape* to the 
southward. How much these gene- 
ral outlines agree with modern ac- 
counts, our future investigations, and 
the map accompanying this work, 
will shew” — P. 7, &c. 

Pages 10 to 14 go on to shew Pto- 
letpjrs account of the rivers Gir and 
Klfer-~4tie former running from 
west, and enumerating the 
^Snfef cities situated on its banks, for 
the space of 12 degrees of longitude ; 
and the latter running from west to 
east, enumerating also the most cele- 
brated cities situated on its banks, 
from 19 deg. to 31 deg. east longi- 
tude from Ferro, shewing a declina- 
tion of the river to the south of no 
fewer than 5 deg. ou the latter meri- 
diau. Ptolemy places liis Xujrites 
Palus in 1$ deg. N. latitude, and 15 
deg. E. longitude from Ferro, which 
is very near the true position of Lake 
Dibbie ; he places his Nigiraj Metro- 
polis in 17 deg. 15 min. N. latitude, 
and 25 deg. 30 min. E. longitude, 
(about 3 deg. east longitude from 
Greenwich,) almost on the very spot 
where all modern accounts place 
Timbuctoo; hnd lie brings a great 
branch of the Niger to the Nigrites Pa- 
lus from the north-west, which is ac- 
tually found to be the fact, as stated 
in the Report of the Committee of 
Privy Council of 1789, the travels of 
Sidi Hamed, who marched along its 
bankB several days, and also from 
the travels of Batouta and others. 
D’Anville, in an early map, lays 
down a river in the same space, but 
makes it run from the Late to tho 
Senegal. Ptolemy also brings a 
branch to the Niger from the east- 
ward^ above the Lybian Lake,” that 
is, to fhe south of the Lybian Lake , 
which lake he places in 16 deg. 30 
min. N. latitude, and 35 deg. E. lon- 
gitude from Ferro, the branch no 


doubt descending by or from Mount 
Thala, which I have denominated 
Dar Kulia, and Lander has found 
under the name of Tshaddi. 

These are all very remarkable, 
and, generally speaking, accurate 
features of African Geography, as 
delineated by Ptolemy ; and after 
considering them and several others 
attentively, the arbitrary and despo- 
tic manner in which the writer in 
the Quarterly Review insists that 
Ptolemy knew nothing whatever of 
the rivers which flow' in Central 
Africa to the south of the Great De- 
sert, and that his authority should be 
wholly set aside, cannot fail to excite 
astonishment and reprobation. The 
accuracy of modern geography we 
are not to expect in Ptolemy’s ac- 
counts, but certainly his general de- 
lineation of the rivers of Northern 
Central Africa is worthy of attention, 
and cannot be mistaken, and, at any 
rate, is more accurate and worthy of 
attention, than any thing that has ever 
previously been advanced about them 
by the present writer in the Quarterly 
Review. 

So much for “ facts” from Roman 
authority. Let us next come to Arab 
authority, lielad* el* Soudan, or the 
country of the blacks, says Ebn 
ITaukal, “ is more extensive than that 
of any other nation of blacks,” whe- 
ther Habcsliis ( Abyssinian s) or Zin- 
giaus (Ethiopians.) “ It is situated 
on the coasts of the ocean to the 
south .” Edrisi distinctly informs us 
that a river, corresponding to the Gir 
of Ptolemy, ran from cast to weBt. 
In part 4th of climate 1st, that is, 
in the part of Ethiopia, S. and S. W. 
of Nubia, says Edrisi, “is seen the 
separating of the two Niles. The 
one flows from south to north into 
Egypt, and the other part of the Nile 
flows from the east to the utmost 
bounds of the west, and upon this 
branch of the Nile lie all, or at least 
the most celebrated kingdoms of the 
Negroes. The Blacks mostly inhabit 
the banks of the Nile, or the streams 
that flow into it. It waters the country 
front east to west .” Scheabeddin, 
who flourished about the year 1400, 
brings the Egyptian Nile and the 
Nile of the Blacks from one source. 
“ From this lake,” says he, “ comes 
the Nile, the greatest and most beau- 
tiful river of all the earth. Many 
rivers derived from this great river 
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water Nubia, and the country of 
Dfmawa ,” or Guinea, in its largest 
sense. Here the western course 
of the eastern river is decidedly 
pointed out and maintained. It is the 
Glr of Ptolemy, who lays down his 
Lake Nuba in 15 deg. N. lat., and 50 
deg. E. long., from Ferro, or, taking his 
error (nearly 12 deg.) in longitude in- 
to account, about 2d deg. E. long, from 
Greenwich, answering pretty nearly 
to the modern position of LakeFittre . 
Ibn-al-Vardi states pointedly, that 
Meczara “ is in the territory of the 
Sudans or blacks. The principal city 
is named Oulili. It is situated on the 
shore of the: sea. There are salt-pits, 
and a great trade in salt.” Edrisi 
says, that “ in the island of Ulil,” 
(the city of Ulil stands not far from 
the continent,) “ are those famous 
salt-pits, the only ones we know in 
all the countries of the Negroes, 
whence they are every where sup- 
plied with salt. Men coming to this 
island load their vessels with salt, 
and direct their course to the mouth 
of the Nile, which is at the distance 
of one day 9 s sail . Along the Nile 
they afterwards pass by Salla, Toe- 
rus, Berissa,” &c. In this descrip- 
tion, are not the Delta of Benin, and 
the mouths of the Niger, recognised, 
at which places there is at this day a 
great manufacture of salt carried on, 
in order to supply the natives of the 
interior, by means of the navigation 
of the Niger ? Leo speaks decidedly 
of a country, Guinec or Genawa, 
extending “ along the Niger, border- 
ing upon the ocean sea , in the same 
place where the Niger falleth into 
that sea. This region, during July, 
August, and September, is yearly 
environed with the overflowing of 
the Niger,” &c. Horneman and Park 
were pointedly informed that the 
Niger ran southward of Nyffe, till it 
joined the Bahar Kulla. Windhus 
was informed at Morocco, in 1721, 
that M the Niger, or Blacks’ River, 
had a passage into the southern 
sea.” Barnes was told that the Ni- 
ger discharged itself into a large lake, 
on the borders of which there were 
white inhabitants, who dressed in the 
style of the Barbary Moors, but do 
not speak Arabic. In this we recog- 
nise the coast of Guinea and Benin, 
and the Europeans which then fre- 
quented that quarter. El Hadgi 
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Shabeeny states very pointedly, that 
he always understood “ the Niger 
run into the sea, the salt sea, or 
Great Ocean, on the coasts of Gena- 
wa or Guinea.” (Jackson's Sha- 
beeny,) M. Bcaufoy was informed 
by an intelligent Moor, that below 
Ghinea (that is, Genawa) is the sea, 
into which the river of Timbuctoo 
disembogues itself, and that boats 
went with the stream to Ghinea.” Mr 
Grey Jackson, who had received 
much information concerning the 
interior of Africa, states that it is 
<c the general African opinion , that 
the Neel-el-Abecd ( Niger) discharges 
itself into the salt sea.” The natives on 
the coasts of Benin and Biafra, says 
Robertson and others, “ assert that 
all the rivers in the Delta come from * 
one great river, which descends from 
the north.” " The Niger,” said Park, 
in the last dispatch that he wrote 
which has reached Britain, and on 
the eve of his embarking at Sansan- 
ding, “ can terminate nowhere else 
but in the sea." 

I pass over with merely alluding 
to the many facts disclosed by Ba- 
touta, Leo, and by several of the Ara- 
bian geographers, about the course 
and existence of various rivera in 
Africa, which, when the true course 
of the Niger was learned and kept in 
view, were all useful to shew the 
grand result. For the same reason, 
namely, brevity, I merely allude to 
the “ fact” mentioned by Leo, and 
so long sueered at, about the cold 
being so great about Zegzcg and 
Cano, that the inhabitants were obli- 
ged to kindle tires under their beds 
at night in order to keep themselves 
warm. Our unfortunate countryman, 
Dr Oudney, lost his life by beiug ex- 
posed to this cold, and found in De- 
cember, and in the lat. of 13 deg. N., 
the water in their water-skins frozen 
to a solid mass, and this amidst those 
elevated lands, through which the 
Quarterly Review in 1820 had carried 
the Nigfer in its eastern course to the 
Egyptian Nile 1 1 I also pointed out, 
that old Dutch maps, and the maps 
of D* Anville,laid down rivers coming 
from the north from Agadez, &c. 
and joining the Niger through the 
Bahr lake, or river of Goober; and 
moreover, that the maps of Do Lisle 
and Vagondy, made for the Kin got 
France, laid down a river joining the 
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Niger from the north-west, at or im- 
mediately below Bouse®, which we 
now find the Menai and other rivers 
certainly do. I also pointed out, that 
in some very fine maps drawn for 
the use of the French navy during 
the government of Bonaparte, the 
Rio de Formosa was laid down as 
coming from about N.N.E. ; and that 
in some Portuguese maps, near three 
centuries old, attached to the copy 
of Ptolemy’s Geography, iu the libra- 
ry of Glasgow College, the river of 
Formosa is laid down as descending 
nearly from north to south, and tra- 
ced upwards to 10 deg. 00 min. N. 
lat. This direction of the bed of the 
Rio de Formosa accorded with my 
own opinion formed from other au- 
thorities. 

I might fill pages with “ facts” col- 
lected and published in my work on 
Africa id 18*21, from various autho- 
rities, shelving the progress of Jie 
Niger, under various names, in its 
course through Northern Central 
Africa, but 1 content myself with 
only entering more minutely into 
one authority regarding the middle 
course of this celebrated stream, and 
that is the narrative of Sidi Harried, 
an ^Intelligent Moor belonging to the 
empire of Morocco. This individual, 
in company with a large caravan, tra- 
velled, from Timbuctoo to Wassanah, 
fifty-seven days along the northern 
bank of the river, either close to its 
bank, or else every day, once or 
ofteuer in sight of the stream. His 
journeys I estimated at ten geogra- 
phical miles made good daily in the 
general bearings on which his route 
fay, and at six miles each day during 
the space of si ays, when the cara- 
van crossed a rugged ridge of moun- 
tains against which the river ran.—- 
Taking the above scale as correct, 
Sidi Hamed travelled from Timbuc- 
too, along the north bank'of the river, 
first easterly (six days,) sixty miles ; 
secondly, more to the S. E. (fifteen 
days,) one hundred and fifty miles, 
through a hilly and woody country, 
the river bent by a very high moun- 
tain flowing in a majestic stream in 
that direction. At this distance from 
Timbuctoo two very large towns ap- 
peared on its southern bank. For 
thirty miles farther the river pursued 
a winding course S. E. About this 
pointy the travellers from Dagwumba 


and Ashantee cross the river in their 
route to Houssa. Bowditch (p. 206) 
places the ferry at twenty-four days’ 
journey below Timbuctoo. At this 
part of its course the river approach- 
ed a very high ridge of mountains 
covered with trees, and so close that 
no path remained between the stream 
and the mountain. “ It ran against 
the steep side of the mountain said 
Sidi Hamed. In passiug through this 
ridge, the Niger makes a turn to the 
S. W. Sidi Hamed took six days to 
cross this ridge, travelling at the rate, 
1 suppose, of six miles per day, or 
thirty-six mileB. After crossing the 
ridge, the caravan came to the river 
agcun at a place where it was nar- 
row and full of rocks, “ which dashed 
the water most dreadfully .” Below 
Kaffo, Amadou Fatouma, Park’s 
guide, states that they came to a 
place where the river was divided 
into three channels and full of 
rocks, but that through one chan- 
nel, smoother than the others, their 
canoe passed safely. 

From the ridge mentioned, the 
stream continued to flow in a S.E. 
direction for 120 miles, receiving, in 
this part of its course, many small 
streams from the eastward. “ The 
stream looked deep,” but w was not 
very wide.” At this point they found 
a great ferry, no doubt the celebrated 
ferry of Yaoori,so much frequented 
by all travellers from tho countries 
situated on the S. W. to the countries 
situated on the N.E. of the Niger. 
Continuing its course from this ferry, 
the Niger flows south-eastward 150 
miles, to Wassanah, a city twice as 
large as Timbuctoo, and the capital 
of a great kingdom. “ Here the river 
turns nearly south, and is so broad, 
that it is scarcely possible to discern 
a man on the opposite bank. From 
300 to 400 canoes, each capable of 
containing from ten to twenty per- 
sons, plied constantly on the river.” 
The land was well cultivated, and 
produced abundance of rice. t The 
sovereign and principal people wore 
shirts and trowsers or European 
manufacture, and the king’s guards 
were armed with muskets. Here the 
river was called " Zadi.” From this 
point the son of the king of Wassa- 
nah pressed Sidi Hamea to accoth- 
pany him, (hut which the latter de- 
clined,) with a fleet of 60 canoes and 
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500 slaves, down the river, first south 
and then west , * to the great water,” 
where they would, he said, find “pale 
people, who come thither in great 
boats, and brought muskets, pow- 
der, tobacco, blue cloth, and knives, 
which they exchanged for slaves, 
ivory ” &c., and which pale people 
had in their great boats, “ guns as 
big as men’s bodies, and with which 
they could kill all the people in a 
hundred negro boats.” Many people 
had been down “ at the great water,” 
with slaves, &c. The voyage to it 
would occupy “ three moons.” 

Here the exact course and termina- 
tion of the stream is marked out by 
Sidi Hamed. The description of the 
European traders, and the trade car- 
ried on in the mouths of the stream 
at Lagos, and in the Delta of Benin, 
is so accurate, that no one can mis- 
take it, nor is it possible that a native 
of the S. W. part of Morocco, border- 
ing on the Great Desert, could in- 
vent details like these, though they 
were passed by, by the Quarterly 
Review, and other very high and 
great wiseacres, as fictions, unde- 
serving a moment’s notice. Yet how 
accurate in general points and bear- 
ings do we find them ! Sidi Hamed 
says that, at Wassanah, the river was 
called 41 Zadi.” This is a generic 
name for water, or great water, in 
Southern Africa, as we may find 
from Tuckey’s narrative. About the 
point where, according to Sidi Ham- 
ed, Wassanah must be, we find from 
Lander that the river Tshaddi enters 
the Niger, and which name is the 
same as Zadi, and merely a corrup- 
tion of it. 

I stated, p. 142, “ Mandlngo mer- 
chants informed de la Brue, at Ga- 
lam, that some leagues from Tira- 
buctoo the river was navigated by 
masted vessels. Dr Laidley, who re- 
sided at Pisania, was informed that 
vessels of 100 tons burden frequent- 
ed Houssa. A priest who had visited 
Timbuctoo informed Mr Park that 
the canoes on the Niger were large, 
and not made of a single tree , but of 
various planks united, and navigated 
by white people. Major Houghton 
was informed by a Shereef whom he 
met at Medina, and who had befen at 
Timbuctoo, that they had decked ves- 
sels with mastB, with which they carry 
on trade from Timbuctoo eastward 
to the centre of Africa. The crews 


of these vessels had been stated 
sometimes to exceed 150 men.” 
These things De Caill6, Robertson, 
and others, since the above was col- 
lected, have seen and confirmed; 
and, lastly, Lander has found these 
statements, so long accounted fables, 
to be facts. The white people men- 
tioned may have been Arabs, but it 
is remarkable that the natives of 
Goober are nearly white, and Ro- 
bertson tells us that the natives of t 
Tobo, to the north of Benin, are 
whiter than Arabs. These, no doubt, 
were the white people which navi- 
gated the vessels above alluded to, 
and it is a remarkable fact, that 
Ptolemy places in this part of Africa 
a nation called Leuces Ethiopeans 
(white Ethiopians.) 

Regarding the mountains, it was 
stated, ( Africa , p. 124,) “ The moun- 
tains are at no great distance from 
Benin. Stvetcliing eastward from 
the Kong range, they form a kind of 
amphitheatre to the northward. En- 
circling Benin, they descend south- 
easterly till they are merged in the 
high laud which stretches north from 
Catneroons. This is particularly 
mentioned by Joannes Jilacvf & c. 
The Reviewer informs us that Lan* 
derhas found these statements to be 
correct. 

So much for the “ povevty of facts” 
in my labours on this subject, to 1 820. 
From that period to 1820, when I pub- 
lished the article with the corrected 
map in your Magazine, I collected 
others stronger, and, if possible, more 
convincing and satisfactory ,* but, 
first, let me advert to a few important 
facts which I have omitted, regarding 
the course and magnitude of the Ni- 
ger. Park told us its size at Bam- 
makoo is one mile broad, and that it 
was navigable from Kaniaba, a con- 
siderable way above it. From the 
magnitude of the stream at B&mma- 
koo, I pointed out the fact, that its 
sources must not only be much more 
remote to 4he south-west than had 
previously been supposed, but that it 
must receive very large supplies 
from the eastward }n the early part 
of its course. These supplies were 
pointed out in the probable western 
course of the Coomba or Zamma . 
The discoveries oiMollien and Laing 
have shewn, that my conjecture re- 
garding the source of the Niger be- 
ing more to the south-west was cor- 





reel, and the still later discoveries of 
De'Catlfl confirm the fact 6f its re* 
ceding large suppli&from the S.E. 
in its early course; while the magni- 
tude of the stream at Couroussa, 
nearly due east from Teemboo, 900 
French, feet broad, and 10 deep, in 
the dry season, goes to establish, as 
correct, the conjecture that it receives 
from the east the Coomba, or some 
other great river. 

Amongst other “ facts’* adduced, 1 
noticed the pointed facts stated by 
Robertson, (see notes on Africa, 
1820,) that the natives on the coasts 
of Lagos and Benin all assured him 
that tlie rivers were derived from 
one great river to the northward, 
which made all the rivers in these 
countries. Subsequently to ’ 1821, 1 
had communications with different 
individuals who had traded on the 
parts of the coast of Africa mention- 
ed, and in the mouths of the rivers 
in the Delta of Benin, particularly 
one gentleman belonging to Glas- 
gow, and one very intelligent gentle- 
man and excellent navigator, belong- 
ing to Liverpool, who had traded 
with the places and on the rivers 
mentioned, (not in the slave-trade,) 
during a period of twenty years. 
The latter informed me that all the 
rivers in the Delta communicated 
with each other — that on these rivers 
he had yearly traded with natives, 
who, in canoes capable of contain- 
ing 200 persons, and covered at one 
end, as the cabin for their wives and 
families, had descended the parent 
stream from countries two and three 
moons distant , and far above Boussa. 
The other, who had been up the Rio 
de Formosa \p a large schooner, told 
me a similar tale, and described the 
magnitude, width, and depth of that 
noble stream, and the numerous 
branches diverging from it, r with 
great accuracy, and with such pre- 
cision as could leaye no doubt on 
any mind capable of reflection, that 
these streams were the ( mouths of 
the mighty Niger. They completely 
confirmed the account given by Bos- 
nian ; as noticed in my book, p. 129, 
> when speaking of the Rio de Formosa, 
lie says, “ upwards” from its mouth, 
“ it is sometimes broader (than four 
miles,) and sometimes narrower. It 
sprouts into innumerable branches, 
spine of which may very well de- 
sprye the name of rivers, About 


five miles from its mouth, it throws 
off two branches within two miles 
of each other. Agatton, a place of 
great trade, was situated 60 miles 
up the river. So far, and yet- farther, 
ships may conveniently come sailing 
by hundreds of branches of the rivei*, 
besides creeks, some of which are 
very wide. Its branches extend in- 
to all the circumjacent countries. 
The country all about is divided in- 
to islands by the multiplicity of its 
branches.” The Portuguese also 
affirmed that it was easy, with a 
canoe, to get from the Ilio do Formo- 
sa into the circumjacent rivers, viz. 
the Rio Lagos, Rio Volta, Elrei, New 
Calabar, Bonny, and other rivers. 

The lamented Major Laing told 
me, that a native of Kano, under his 
command, and a sergeant in the 
Royal African Corps, named Fra- 
zer, told him that he was, with 125 
others, seized, when trading near 
Yaoorie. “ After they were taken, 
they were put into a canoe rowed 
by six men, and in two weeks they 
readied Ecco , where they were sold. 
After being put into the canoe, they 
were one week on a small fresh- wa- 
ter river, about 200 yards wide ; then 
they got into a large river of frcsli 
water, (took calabashes to drink it,) 
about two and a half miles broad — 
they were one week on it before they 
got to Ecco” Another man, a na- 
tive of Iloussa, told Major Laing that 
he went prisoner from Nyffe to Ecco, 
distant thirty days* journey, and that 
at Ecco, the river is called Quorra. 
Scarcely any thing can be more ac- 
curate than this account of the course 
and navigation of the Niger from 
Yaoorie to Ecco, in which we at once, 
and readily, discover the town na- 
med Egga, on the banks of the river, 
above the junction of the Tschaddi 
with the Niger, as mentioned and 
named by Lander. Clapperton, in 
his first journey, gives various ac- 
counts which he had received from 
travellers, that the Niger flowed south 
from Nyffe to the Salt Sea— (see Ma- 
gazine, June, 1826, p. 097)— and Du- 
puis' accounts, derived from most 
intelligent Moslem travellers, were 
such, as that scarcely even prejudice 
itself could doubt or dispute them. 
14 Whence,” said Dupuis, to his in- 
formants, “ are the great rivelt talk- 
ed of in the Gharb, (Ismaelia,) and 
which the Arabs say run to Wanga- 
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ra ?” The reply wan — u The rivers 
of Wangara are numerous.” — “They 
are suck as we have already descri- 
bed as running into the Great Salt 
Sea at Benin, and from whence you 
came. Cape Coast.” The navigation 
between Benin (and all those streams 
which intersect the Warree coast) 
and the Koara and Gulby rivers, is 
not, as my informants say, to be 
doubted ; and it is possible to per- 
form the voyage from Benin to Tim- 
buctoo and Sego, without setting 
foot on shore, although it is not 
usual to navigate against the streams 
of these great rivers, the Koara, the 
Shady, the Joliba, &c., particularly 
during the rainy season, when the 
rivers are full; for, although they 
know of no rapids or cataracts be- 
low Wattwa, yet the natural velo- 
city of the streams is so great as 
to impede the canoes in a northern 
progress, although impelled forward 
by the strength of fifty men, or more. 
Two of my informants declared that 
“ they had performed the voyage from 
north to south, under the protec- 
tion of the Sultan of Yaoorie, as far 
as the gates of Benin.” — “ The’ great 
river of Benin,” said they, “ runs to 
the south through Wauwa , Raima, 
Ageassey and Benin.” “All the rivers,” 
said the Moslems, “ are great seas, 
but the Koara is the greatest in the 
universe.” The Moslem travellers 
also stated to both Dupuis and Bow- 
ditcli, at Coomassie, the capital of 
Asliantee, that Wangara meant all 
that portion of Africa from the Great 
Desert south to Benin, and extend- 
ing from Ganem, on the west, to 
Benin, on the east— that this portion 
of Africa was Wangara, and that they 
neither knew nor heard of any other 
place or country called Wangara, in 
Northern Africa. 

These are a few of the “ facts” 
brought forward regarding the course 
and the termination of the Niger. I 
might multiply them, but consider 
it unnecessary. I shall next, for 
a moment, turn to the opinions addu- 
ced in the same publication ; and, in 
proof of the same objects, at page 
137, it is distinctly pointed out that 
the Congo could not be, as the Quar- 
terly Review had once maintained 
that it, was, the Niger, because the 
Congo only began to rise into flood 
at 200 miles from its mouth! on the 
VOL. xxxi. no. cxc. 
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7th of September, whereas the Niger 
is, in the highest flood iu the Delta 
of Benin, in August, only about 500 
miles to the north of the parallel 
where Tuckey first perceived the 
Congo began to swell. For the same 
reason, I pointed out that the Nile of 
Egypt and the Niger could not be, 
as the Reviewer had maintained, the 
same river, because the flood in the 
Nile, in Egypt, was nearly over, at 
the period when the Niger is in the 
highest flood, from Nyfte down- 
wards ; and for a similar reason it was 
stated,. that the rivers which enter- 
ed the sea In the Delta of Benin, 
being in high flood in August, must 
descend from countries consider- 
ably to the northward, where the 
rains were greatest iu July and Au- 
gust ; whereas the rains in the Del- 
ta begin in May, and arc greatest in 
June and July. 

In short, and on these subjects, 
I stated under the head, “ General 
Observations,” page 2 : — “ The Ni- 
ger, and his tributary streams, pur- 
sue their course through central 
Africa. From the west and from the 
east they converge to one point. 
After uniting iu one channel, the 
mighty current divides itself into 
several streams, which enter the At- 
lantic Ocean by navigable estnai ies 
in the Bights of Beniu and Biafra. 
Allowing we had no positive infor- 
mation of the course and magnitude 
of the Niger lower down than Bam- 
makoo, Sego, and Lake Dibbie, still 
the fact of there being a river con- 
tinuing its course eastward from the 
latter place, is sufficient to induce 
us to look for its exit on the sea- 
coast. We are quite certain it does 
not enter the sea to the north ; and 
we may say we are equally sure that 
it does not finish its course in any 
sea to the east. To the south, there- 
fore, we must turn our enquiries. 
In no part of Western or Southern 
Africa are there stronger grounds tu 
look for tlfis estuary, than in the 
coast below Benin. There the soil 
is all alluvial. Through a great 
distance into the interior, stones 
largdt than a man’s list are unknown. 
The country is flat and inundated 
during the swell of the rivers from 
the tropical rains. The land is 
daily gaining on the sea, from the 
quantity of alluvial matter brought 
Q 
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dovmftta j^tateHor. The whole 
eaiMKj^jr great extent, 

With arms and outlets 
Of id vers communicating with each 
otiter inland. The bottom of the sea, 
along; & great extent of coast, is all 
toft mud From die Rio Lagos to 
Uto Rio Elrei Rivers, no fewer than 
twenty streams enter the ocean, 
several of them of surprising magni- 
tude, and navigable for ships. Large 
floating islands are borne down by 
their waves, and carried into dig 
ocean.” “ In the Bights of Benin 
and Biafra, therefore, is the great 
outlet of the Niger, bearing along in 
his majestic stream all the waters of 
central Africa, from 10 deg. west 
long, to 28 deg. east long., and from 
the tropic of Cancer to the shoves of 
Benin,” &c. 

The great geographical ignorance 
which the writer in the Quarterly Re- 
view has shewn regarding the interior 
of Northern Africa, renders it very 
unbecoming on his part to attempt, 
by his ipse dixit alone, to beat down 
all the authorities of antiquity upon 
that subject. Herodotus is dismissed 
in a moment as no authority. The ac- 
count given by that celebrated his- 
torian is, that five young men of the 
tribe of the Nassamones, a people 
who resided south-east of the great 
Syrtes, south of Cyrene, and about 
the latitude of 29 deg. north, set out 
“ to explore the deserts of Africa, 
and to endeavour at extending their 
discoveries beyond all preceding ad- 
venturers. The remoter parts or Ly- 
bia beyond the sea-coast, and the 
people who inhabit its borders, care 
infested by various beasts of prey ; 
the country *^et more distant is a 

PARCHED AND IMMEASURABLE DE- 
SERT.* The young men left their 
companions well provided withHvater 
and with food , and first proceeded 
through the region which was inha- 


bited. They next came to that which 
was infested by wild beasts, leaving 
which, they directed their course 
westward ( pros zephuron anemon 
— towards the southwest . wind) 
through the desert. After a journey 
of many days over a barren and 
sandy soil, they at length discerned 
some trees growing in a plain. These 
they approached, and seeing fruit 
upon them, they gathered it. Whilst 
they were thus employed, some men 
of dwarfish stature came where they 
were, seized their persons, and car- 
ried them away. They were mu- 
tually ignorant of each other’s lan- 
guage, but the Nassarnonians were 
conducted over many marshy grounds 
to a city, in which all the inhabitants 
were of the same diminutive appear- 
ance, and of a black colour . This city 
was washed by a great river , which 
flowed from ( rein de apo hesperes 
auton) west to east (to the rising 
sun), and abounded in crocodiles .” 
The Nassarnonians afterwards re- 
turned to their own country, and 
told the dangers they liad under- 
gone, and the wonders they had seen. 

This is the simple statement given 
by Herodotus, and if the account had 
come to him through fifty different 
hands, instead of three hands, it does 
not lessen the general accuracy of 
the account, that these men had cross- 
ed the Great Zahara,and reached the 
banks of the Niger. They certainly 
first travelled south through the in- 
habited country, and next through 
that inhabited by wild beasts, from 
whence, probably to the south of 
Mourzouk, they bent their course 
westward, not “ directly west,” as the 
Reviewer states, through the desert, 
which if they had not crossed in a 
southwesterly direction, they never 
could have reached either a cultiva- 
ted country, or any river great or 
small. If their course was directed 


* In another part, Herodotus, (Melpomene, sec. 185,) after describing Mount 
Atlas, and its immediate vicinity to the southward, says, “ beyond this sandy desert, 
southward to the interior parts of Lybia, there is a vast and horrid space without water, 
wood, or beasts, and totally destitute of moisture !” Yet the Reviewer has bad the har- 
dihood to assert, that “ of the Great Desert or Zahara, in point of fact, Herodotus 
knew nothing, and, therefore, says nothing!” It is necessary to remark, that with 
Herodotus, Lybia and Africa are synonymous terms, and he frequently uses the for- 
mer»for the latter. It is clear, then, that he particularly mentions the Great Desert, 
which he describes as “ a vast and horrid space,” “immeasurable," and “ totally des- 
titute of moisture— without water, wood, or beasts!” Moreover, at the time to 
which Herodotus alhides, there were no Ethiopians, or Black*, to the North of the 
Great Afiican Desert, 
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south-westerly from the southward 
of Mourzouk, they would come to 
the cultivated land to the north of 
Tiinbuctoo, or, perhaps, still further 
to the west, and from whence they 
were captured and carried to the city 
on the river mentioned. Herodotus 
clearly points out his knowledge of 
the Zahara, when he mentions “ a 
parched and immeasurable desert ,” 
and which “ immeasurable desert ” 
was certainly the space which the 
adventurous travellers intended to 
explore, from their taking plenty of 
water and food with them; while 
any one has but to take up a map of 
Africa to see, that no man travelling 
due west from the country of the 
Nassamones, situated a little to the 
north of 30 deg. of north latitude, as 
the Reviewer says the travellers al- 
luded to went, could have “ a parch- 
ed and immeasurable desert” to cross, 
or come to a “ city washed by a great 
river, which flowed from west to east, 
and abounded in crocodiles.” No 
river that flows on the south side of 
Mount Atlas can deserve the appel- 
lation of “ great because their 
courses are very short, and their 
courses are, moreover, from north- 
west to southeast until they are lost 
in the desert. It is impossible that 
the Ghir or Adjidi streams, mention- 
ed by the Reviewer, can be the river 
mentioned by Herodotus; for who 
ever heard of crocodiles being in 
either of them, or in any stream that 
flowed on the south side of Mount 
Atlas, or in any stream that has not a 
communication with the ocean? while 
every one acquainted with African 
geography knows that crocodiles or 
alligators are numerous in the Niger. 
Also, that while there are marshy 
lands to the north of that river, there 
are none on the banks of the Ghir 
and the Adjidi. 

Still more unfounded isthe Review- 
er’s assertion and assumption, that the 
Ghir and the Adjidi of Mount Atlas, 
are the Gir and the Niger of Ptole- 
my. However little acquainted Ptole- 
my might be with the extent of the 
Great Desert, still his knowledge of 
the countries and rivers to the south of 
it seems to have been obtained from 
good authority. The Gir he dis- 
tinctly points out as rising in 9 deg. 
north latitude, and to the westward 
of the great western branch of the 
Nile, and flowing northwest, and af- 


terwards westward. In this portion 
of Africa, we not only find, from mo- 
dern information, a river rising and 
running in the place and in the di* 
rection mentioned by Ptolemy, but 
we have the very name given upon 
the best authority. The river alluded 
to, is the Misselad of Brown, and Om 
Teymam of Burckhardt ; and which, 
as the latter gentleman informs us, 
is also called by the natives of the 
country Dgyr , and which long-lost 
name is to this day pronounced Gir 
in Egypt, the country wherein Ptole- 
my wrote. In attempting to expose 
the ignorance of the ancients, there- 
fore, the Reviewer only exposes his 
own. Moreover, there is a remark- 
able fact which shews Ptolemy’s 
knowledge of the interior of northern 
Africa, where he mentions the people 
called Leucce Ethiopcans , or White 
Ethiopians, and in these parts we at 
this clay And the country of Goober, 
&c., the natives of which are almost 
white ! 

But quitting these subjects, the 
writer in the Quarterly Review 
knows very well that the map of 
Northern Africa, constructed by me, 
and the researches made to shew the 
course and the termination of the Ni- 
ger in the Atlantic, was not made, nor 
undertaken for the purpose of seeking 
applause, or medals, or rewards from 
Government, or from any other quar- 
ter, but made to establish clearly an 
important geographical fact, in order, 
by that fact, to induce the Govern- 
ment to form and to support an esta- 
blishment on Fernando Po; from 
thence to open up a trade with the 
adjacent coasts, and up the rivers 
into the interior of Africa, by which 
means the country would have been 
civilized, and the slave trade termi- 
nated* and also a, great and benefi- 
cial trade opened up to and acquired 
by my country. I carried the offer 
of a commercial company to Govern- 
ment to undertake this. The Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, Lord 
Goderich, will, I dare say, remember 
the fact of the application having 
been officially made to the Board of 
Trade, in June and July 1820, when 
he was th^ President of that Board. 
This application was also made, 
and the map exhibited, to Earl Ba- 
thurst, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
to Mr Canning, President of the 
Board of Control, and to Lord 
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ville, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and also to Mr Barrow, 

The large map alluded to was ac- 
companied by a memorial of con- 
siderable length, detailing the par- 
ticulars of the extensive trade which 
might be opened up and carried on 
by means of the Niger, and a settle- 
ment upon Fernando Po, and which, 
though more particularly intended 
for the Board of Trade, was shewn 
toother departments of Government. 
A short abstract of the whole, in a 
printed shape, was given to the heads 
of the different Government Offices. 

I subjoin the principal paragraphs 
of the letter. 

“ To his Majesty’s Ministers. 

“ The interior of Northern Africa, if co- 
lonized, affords a noble and most extensive 
field for agriculture and commerce. The 
Niger and its tributary streams traver 5 '! tbe 
central parts of this division of Africa, and 
afterwards enter the ocean by several navi- 
gable estuaries in tlie Bights of Benin and 
Biafra. Two of these are each eleven miles 
broad. The extent of country traversed by 
these rivers is 38 deg. longitude from cast to 
west, and through tlie greatest part of this 
apace, 1 7 deg. latitude from north to south. 
It is probable that these streams are naviga- 
ble for large vessels for a considerable part 
of their course, and it is certain that they 
can be navigated by vessels of small tonnage, 
to their remote sources. The course of the 
Niger is about 2600 British miles in length. 
The countries along these mighty rivers are 
all populous, fertile, in many places well cul- 
tivated, and in every part capable of being so. 
The precious metals abound. The part of 
Africa mentioned, contains perhaps fifty 
millions of people, many of whom arc well 
acquainted with trade. 

“ The value of the trade at present carried 
on with this interior part of Africa, amounts 
to fully three millions annually, iu imports 
and exports. Two-thirds of this consists in 
the trade carried on across the Great Desert 
with Nubia, Egypt, tbe Barbary States, and 
Morocco : and the remainder with Europe- 
ans who frequent the Bights^ of Biafra and 
Benin. By commanding the Niger, the 
whole would immediately fall into our hands, 
and be rendered permanently and exclusively 
our own. An insular station at the ^mouth 
of the Niger, and another in the interior, 
either where the last branch unites, or where 
the river begins to throw off branches, as 
may be found most ^convenient or most 
healthy, would' enable us, at a trifling ex- 
pense, to command and control the whole. 
By the Niger (done an outlet or an inlet 
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can be obtained. On the north and on the 
east, frightful deserts form impregnable bul- 
warks. On the west, southwest, south- 
east, and tbe south, (the banks of tbe Niger 
excepted,) prodigious mountains present in- 
superable barriers. Once settled in the in- 
terior, no power from without could serious- 
ly alarm or disturb us. The barrier placed 
on the Niger we could shut and open at our 
pleasure. 

“ By such an establishment in the heart 
of Africa, we would cut up the Slave Trade 
by the roots ; for it is from the interior that 
the external trade receives its chief supplies. 
By doing this, wc would destroy or check 
the cultivation of the colonies of Foreign 
Powers, thereby enhancing tlie value of our 
own, at present threatened with ruin by the 
continuation of this abominable trade. In 
a short time we should be able to supply, 
from Africa, our West India colonies with 
dry provisions, better suited for the health 
of the Negroes in those colonies than tlie 
supplies from the United States, which cost 
us annually half a million. We would be 
cable to open up a trade beneficial to the 
Cape of Good Hope, by taking the wiues 
and spare grain in exchange for tropical 
productions. We could supply our manu- 
factures with cotton of the finest quality; 
thereby rendering Great Britain independ- 
ent of rival powers, and keep amongst our 
own subjects those immense sums which we 
annually give unto other nations, thereby in- 
creasing their prosperity, depressing the 
value of our own colonies, and encouraging 
those rivals to continue the Slave Trade, by 
which they are such gainers. By such an 
establishment, we will also gain the trade on 
all the southern shores of the Mediterranean, 
and a vast outlet for all our cotton manufac- 
tures ; for every article, in short, that our 
skill and industry produce, and which na- 
tions advancing from a state of barbarism to 
a state of civilisation can want. 

“ The Island of Fernando Po, only forty 
miles from the mouth of New Calabar river, 
is the insular station which nature has 
pointed out for the purpose mentioned. In 
our hands it would be an impregnable bul- 
wark. Other nations are anxiously turning 
their attention to form establishments in 
Africa. They must soon learn the course of 
the Niger, and the advantages which the 
command of it will give ; and, if we hesitate, 
the glory and advantages will be wrested 
from our hands. 

“ The authorities and plans ore detailed 
more at length, in a map and memorials 
which accompany this,” &c, 

“ Glasgow, 13th June, 1820 .” 

Among others, as I have mention- 
ed! this memorial was sent to Mr 
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Barrow, and from that gentleman I 
received the following uote 

“ ]VJ r Barrow presents his compliments 
to Mr Queen, and returns his Memorial, 
with many thanks for the perusal of it. 

« There cannot be two opinions with re- 
gard to the policy of extending our inter- 
course with the nations of Africa, both on 
the eastern and western coasts, and of using 
nil our endeavours to free the unhappy na- 
tives from the thraldom of the inhuman 
Moors and Arabs ; but, at the same time, 
he cannot but be aware of the difficulties 
Which will occur in the outset, at home, and 
also on tlie part of our dear ally, the Portu- 
guese ; for he is satisfied, that before we at- 
tempt to rush into unknown countries, and 
encounter probable disasters, it would be 
most wise to fix ourselves on some insular 
situation where we should be invulnerable. 
On the eastern side, Quiloa would be the 
eligible spot ; and on the western, the Island 
of Fernando Po, which commands the em- 
bouchures of all those great waters which 
Mr M‘Quccn supposes to open a communi- 
cation with the interior and central parts of 
Africa. 

“ Admiralty , 18//* July, 1820.** 

Perfect accuracy was never pre- 
tended to in the delineation of the 
course of the Niger, and other rivers 
in Northern Central Africa. On the 
contrary, it is stated in the volume 
published in 1821, Preface, p. 7, 
thus — “ Perfect accuracy on these 
subjects is at present unattainable, 
nor is it here pretended to.” I had 
no mode of determining the positions 
of these, but by the bearings and day's 
journey mentioned and given by tra- 
vellers; and these again often con- 
fused by Europeans in the narratives 
iven from one to another. These 
ays' journeys I estimated at ten geo- 
graphical miles, made good in the 
general bearing for all the countries 
south of the Niger, and at 13 miles 
made good in the cultivated coun- 
tries to the north of that river ; but 
my opinion was, that these distances 
were too great ; and if they had been, 
as they ought to have been, shortened 
a little, the positions of Boussa, Ya- 
oorie, and other conspicuous places, 
fixed upon as points to regulate the 
whole, would have been found very 
nearly where Lander’s and Clapper- 
ton’s researches have found them; 
yet with such difficult materials to 
guide me, a look at the respective 
maps will shew bow immaterial, 


compared to the general question 
and the result, the difference and 
the error really is. According to 
Lander, the Tschaddi enters the Niger 
from the east, in about eight and a 
half deg. N. latitude. I have laid 
down the junction of a great river, 
which I call Bahr Kulla , which de- 
scends from the lulls, near the sources- 
of the Bahr el Abiad \ by Mount 
Thala , almost as near as may be in 
the very same parallel ; and the se- 

F aration of the Niger into branches, 
supposed took place in about seven 
deg. N. lat., which Lander, it ap- 
pears, Has actually found to be the 
case. 

The “ poverty of facts,” therefore, 
is thrown back in the teeth of the 
Reviewer, and with what force and 
success, a discerning public is left to 
judge. Sir llufane Donkin’s theory, 
which the Reviewer so loudly and 
so justly condemned, was put for- 
ward too late, because its absurdity 
was made manifest by the modern 
discoveries of Denham and Clapper- 
ton ; but had it been put forth before 
their discoveries, it would really 
have been sanity, compared to the 
theory so long maintained in the 
Quarterly Review, that the Niger 
ran to the Bahr el Abiad, the parent 
stream of the Nile of Egypt. 

The system which has been pur- 
sued by this country, during the last 
thirty or forty years, in every thing 
that was connected with a knowledge 
of Africa, its people, or its geogra- 
phical features, has been alike con- 
temptible and reprehensible, and 
such as is a disgrace to it; A con- 
temptible and interested faction laid 
claim to the government of that quar- 
ter of the world, dictated to the Bri- 
tish Government what it should and 
whafcit should not do, shut up all 
communication concerning Africa, 
except such as its lying vehicles 
pleased to give, and led the people 
of this country to believe that the 
barbarism,* brutality, superstition, 
and degradation of four thousand 
years’ standing, had wholly vanished 
from Africa, under their superintend- 
ence. That delusion is past, and an 
astonished and inefignant country 
finds, that after mis-spending about 
fifteen millions of money, Africa 
is left more wretched than ever. 
So much for the would-be instruct- 
ors of Africa. Another party, re- 
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siding with theGovernment,and with 
the ear of the Government, took 
African geography under its su- 
preme , direction, and the conse- 
quence was, that her vast moun- 
tains, and cultivated plains, were 
turned into morasses, lakes, or sandy 
deserts, at pleasure; and lier mighty 
rivers, compared to which European 
streams are rivulets, were made to 
stand still, to sink in sands, or disap- 
pear in fictitious lakes, to run dwind- 
ling through sandy deserts, or to leap 
over mighty mountains, — to run every 
way but the way they really jran, ac- 
cording as these geographical dicta- 
tors thought proper ; while every in- 
formation which made for a more ra- 
tional system, if contrary to their 
views, was garbled, mutilated, or 
wholly suppressed, though obtained 
at the expense of the public money 
of the country, and the lives of se- 
veral of her gallant sons. Yet the 
nation submitted to such quackery 
and imbecility, until it had become 
the laughing-stock of Europe. 

In the year 1820, and immediately 
after the information which I have 
alluded to was laid before his Majes- 
ty’s Government, Mr Dupuis, who 
had been British Consul at Coomas- 
sie, the capital of Ashantce, arrived in 
London, with the information which 
he had obtained in the capital men- 
tioned, from intelligent Moor and 
Arab travellers, that the Niger enter- 
ed the sea in the Delta of Benin. This 
Information I received, when in Lon- 
don, from a gentleman who obtained 
it from Dupuis, who considered the 
mat ter of such importance as to leave 
his post without permission having 
previously b<?en obtained, in order to 
commuuicate it. Yet this important 
information was withheld in his 
book, or given in such a way as to 
leave the point as uncertain and con- 
fused as before. Clapperton, in his 
first journey to Saccatoo, I know, 
obtained the most positive informa- 
tion, that the Niger ran ‘ south from 
Boussa into the Atlantic, below Be- 
nin. He stated this most positively 
when he arrived in London ; yet, I 
may say, not one syllable of a deci- 
ded character appeared in the pon- 
derous volume subsequently publish- 
ed. This information reached the 
ears of a gentleman, a particular 
friend of Major Laing’s, who had 
shortly before left England to under- 


take the journey in which he lost his 
life. Clapperton was requested to 
give a short sketch of the important 
information which he had received, 
that it might be transmitted to Ma- 
jor Laing, in order to direct his steps 
at once to the righy>oint. This Clap- 
perton refused. The gentleman in 
question went directly to the Colo- 
nial Office, laid the matter before the 
Under Secretary of State, "and urged 
upon him the propriety of Major 
Laing being put in possession of the 
information obtained on this import- 
ant subject. The Under Secretary 
saw the matter in a proper light. 
He instantly sent orders to detain 
the Mediterranean packet, then about 
to sail, commanded Clapperton short- 
ly to give the information required, 
ot it, put it into the gentleman's 
ands already mentioned, who for- 
warded it to Malta, and it reached 
Major Laing the day before he set 
out from Tripoli for the interior of 
Africa ! 

Before undertaking his second 
journey, Clapperton, I positively 
know, constructed a map in London, 
representing the course and termina- 
tion of the Niger, exactly as laid 
down by me in 1820; and a gentle- 
man in the Navy told me, that he was 
shewn this map by Clapperton at 
Sierra Leone, at which place he 
touched in his voyage out to the Bight 
of Benin. 

In his second journey, Clapperton 
obtained, at Katungah, ancf other 
places, still more accurate informa- 
tion, that the Niger flowed from 
Nyffe, through Benin, into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. He wrote his friends in 
this country, in the most pointed 
manner, to this effect. Yet the im- 
portant and decisive information was 
again either suppressed in his book, 
or such parts of it "given as left the 
question still in doubt; and that the 
information which he had received 
was withheld, we have only to con- 
sult the volume containing the ac- 
count of his and Lander's journey, 
and the two volumes published by 
Lander himself. It is painful to dwell 
upon such proceedings as these, 
which were adopted only that the 
Niger of Ptolemy and the Joliba of 
Park should be joined to the Nile of 
Egypt, in the face of all probability, 
and ro the face of various authorities 
worthy of credit to the contrary. 
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The errors which have been com- 
mitted in, and the blunders which 
have crept into, the narratives of 
Clapperton’s and Lander’s earliest 
travels, are, by the article in the last 
Review, rendered as conspicuous as 
they are remarkable. In the narra- 
tive of Clapperton’s second journey, 
we are informed that Boussa is si- 
tuated on au island ; that the Quorra 
there runs in three streams,— the 
Menai, a narrow sluggish stream, 
and two others with very rocky 
channels and rapid currents. The 
narrative states this in the most 
pointed manner as being what Clap- 
perton saw and wrote. Lander now 
tells us that the Menai is a distinct 
river; that the Quorra at Boussa runs 
in one channel, which is only about 
a stonethrow across, though imme- 
diately above that city, — not situated 
on an island, but on the northern 
bank of the river, — it runs in two chan- 
nels, one of which only is one mile 
broad. Which of the narratives, both 
being given by eye-witnesses, are we 
to believe ? The narrative of Lan- 
der’s discovery given in the Review 
states, that the river Coodonia joins 
the Quorra from the “ north-west,” 
whereas it should be, and must be, 
from the north-east! Lander, in his 
first journey, says, that Fundah 
was situated on the Quorra, 12 or 13 
days’ journey “due west from Dun- 
roora whereas on the present map 
it is laid down on the Tshaddi, about 
forty miles, four days’ journey, 
S. S. W. from Dunroora. In the ac- 
count read by Mr Barrow to the 
Royal Geographical Society on the 
13th June last, as published in the 
journals of the day, it is stated — 
“ shortly after reaching Fundah, the 
last point laid down on Clapperton’s 
map, they found the river make a 
bold sweep to the east,” &c. ; where- 
as the Quarterly Review states that 
Fundah is far distant eastward from 
the point on the Quorra where Fun- 
dah is placed on Clapperton’s map, 
and on the river Tshaddi, three 
days* journey above the junction of 
that river with the Quorra. The 
space allowed also for the distances 
made good on general bearings in 
the journey down the river is cer- 
tainly too great, and by which 
error the river is carried too far 
to the eastward, and consequent- 
ly all the more remarkable sta- 


tions, such as Kirree, the lake be- 
low it, Ebboe, and the separation of 
some important branches taken to 
regulate and to fix the positions of 
other places, are laid down too distant 
from the sea. Thus Ebboe, three 
days’ journey from the mouth of the 
river, is laid down about 110 miles 
from the sea, which is at least 50 
miles too much. The Bonny and 
New Calabar rivers are also laid 
down a great deal too far to the 
westward ; and the river Nun, down 
which Lander descended, is repre- 
sented as entering the sea at Cape 
Form (flsa, whereas it is the first con- 
siderable river to the east of it. 
These obvious errors disfigure the 
map delineating the delta of the 
river, and place the points where the 
principal branches diverge in unna- 
tural positions with the well-known 
great estuaries of the river. 

In Clapperton’s second journey, 
we are told that Yaoori was three 
days’ journey by land above Boussa, 
or about thirty miles. In the narra- 
tive under review, we are told that 
Lander performed the journey by 
water in three days, against the 
stream. Consequently, the actual 
distance cannot exceed thirty-five 
miles ; yet Yaoori is laid down one- 
degree, or seventy miles, due north 
from Boussa. Yaoori, we are more- 
over told, is five days’ journey from 
Saccatoo, which five days’, journey 
cannot exceed sixty miles. Yet we 
find Saccatoo about 140 miles more 
to the north, and in 13 deg. 4 min. 
N. lat. At Saccatoo also, Clapperton 
was told that Yaoori was situated 
five days* journey to the S.W. The 
position, therefore, pf one of these 
places is certainly wrong, or the dis- 
tance betwixt them must be much 
greater. 

It is very confidently stated by 
African travellers, that the Niger, or 
Quorra, communicates with the 
Shary and the Lake of Bomou. Al- 
though n« great faith is put in such 
narratives, yet such a thing is not 
improbable ; and, if so, the Tshaddi 
is 0/ be the channel of communica- 
tion, and the Shary a branch di- 
verging from that great river. Should 
this be the case, the interior of Afri- 
ca will, by means of the Niger, be 
laid open to a still greater extent 
than is at present supposed. The 
point of separation will probably m 
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hi about 8 deg. 30 min. N. lat., and 
16 deg. 40 min. E. long. The Sliary 
has been traced to Loggun in 11 
deg. 7 min. N. lat. ; and there, pro- 
bably, its bed is about 1500 feet above 
the level of the sea. From the sup- 
posed point of separation, if such sc- 

? iaration actually exists, of the Shary 
rom the Tshaddi, the distance to the 
junction of the latter river with the 
Niger is, in a direct course, about 
630 British miles, a distance suffi- 
cient to take away any very extraor- 
dinary rapidity from the current of 
the Tshaddi. „ 

“ Nonel” saj r s {lie Reviewed, p. 79, 
“ ever heard of such a place as Bous- 
before the account given by the 
Mandingo Priest, sent to enquire 
"about the fate of Mr Park. Why, 
ufioossa s or Boussa, was well known 
to every one who had made enqui- 
ries about African geography, for 
many years before Park’s journey; 
and in the excellent maps of D’An- 
ville, De Lisle, &c\, the Reviewer, 
if he chooses to examine them, will 
iind both Yaoory and Boussa laid 
down, and with considerable accu- 
racy. 

It is really pitiable to observe the 
attempt which the writer in the 
- Quarterly Review makes to have the 


name Niger expunged from the map 
of Africa, as an unmeaning name 
given to a river which never existed.. 
This will not do. The Jolrba of 
Park is, beyond all contradiction, the 
“ Great River” of Herodotus, the 
Niger of Ptolemy, the great river of 
Central Africa mentioned by Ba- 
touta, seen by Leo, sought for, and 
delineated in part, by lYAnville and 
De Lisle, and also the Quorra, or 
Koara, of modern Arabs, and of 
Clapperton and of Lander. The 
Nile theory is as absurd as to dispute 
this fact; and really, if the Royal 
Geographical Society will have wri- 
ters to record their geographical la- 
bours, it would be wise in them not 
to trust the promulgation of these to 
hands that display such partiality, and 
such intolerable arrogance. It is not 
by conduct like this that the society 
will encourage geographical research, 
or collect useful geographical infor- 
mation; nor is it by giving publicity to 
articles so erroneous, yet written in 
such a contemptuous, domineering 
style, that the Quarterly Review is 
to maintain or to spread its name 
and its fame for a superiority over 
its brother periodicals. 1 am, &c. 

James M'Quekn. 
Glasgow , December 24th, 1831. 


THE SWAN AND T1IK SKYLARK. 

BY MRS I1KMANS. 

Hail to Lhcc y Millie spirit ' 

Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven, or near it, 

" Pourest thy full heart. 

In profuse strains of uupremeditated art. 

SllKLIiKY. 

Midst the long reeds that o'er a Grecian stream 
Unto the faint wind sigh'd melodiously, 

And where the sculpture of a broken shrine 

Sent out, through shadowy grass and thick wild flowers. 

Dim alabaster gleams — a lonely swan 

Warbled bis death-clmnt, and a poet stood 

Listening to that strange music, as it shook 

The lilies on the wave ; and made the pines, 

And all the laurels of the haunted shore, 

Thrill to its passion. Oh I the tones were sweet, 

Ev’n painfully— as with^ie sweetness wrung 
From parting love ; and to the poctf s thought 
This was their language. 

“ Summer, I depart ! 

O light and laughing Summer, faft thee well J 
No song the less through thy rich woods shall swell, 

For one, one broken heart ! 
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u And fare ye well, young flowers 
Ye will not mourn ! Ye will shed odours still, 

And wave in glory, colouring every rill 
Known to my youth’s fresh hours. 

“ And ye, bright founts, that lie 
Far in the whispering forest, lone and deep. 

My wing no more shall stir your lovely sleep — 

Sweet water, l must die! 

“ Will ye not send one tone 
Of sorrow through the shades'? one murmur low ? 

Shall not the green leaves from your voices know. 

That I, your child, am gone ? 

“ No ! ever glad and free ! • 

Ye have no sounds a tale of death to tell ; 

Waves, joyous waves, flow on, and fare ye well ! 

Ye will not mourn for me. 

“ But thou, sweet boon, too late 
Pour’d on my parting breath, vain gift of song ! 

^Why comest thou thus, oVrmastering, rich, and strong, 
In the dark hour of fate ? 

u Only to wake the sighs 
Of echo-voices from their sparry cell ; 

Only to say — O sunshine and blue skies! 

O life and love, farewell !” 

Thus flow’d the death-chant on; while mournfully 
Soft winds and wcves made answer, and the tones 
Buried in rocks along the Grecian stream, 

Rocks and dim caverns of old prophecy. 

Woke to respond : and all the air was till’d 
With that one sighing sound — “ Farewell, farewell !” 
Fill'd, with that sound? high in the calm blue heavens 
Ev’n then a skylark sung ; soft summer clouds 
Were floating round him, all transpierced with light. 
And midst that pearly radiance his dark wings 
Quiver’d with song ; such free triumphant song, 

As if tears were not — as if breaking hearts 

Had not a place below — as if the tomb 

Were of another world ; and thus that strain • 

Spoke to the poet’s heart exultingly. 

“ The Summer is come; she hatl^said, * Rejoice!* 

The wild woods thrill to her meiry voice ; 

Her sweet breath 19 wandering around on high ; 

Sing, sing, through the echoing sky ! 

" There is joy in the mountains; the bright waves leap, 
Like the bounding stag when he breaks from sleep ; 
Mirthfully, wildly, they flash along ; 

Let the heavens ring with song ! 

u There is 
Hath made 

But mine ii ^ 

Sing, sing, through the laughing heaven ! 

“ Mine are the wings of the soaring morn. 

Mine the free gales with the djiy-spring born ! 

Only young rapture can mount so hhrh: 


joy m the forest; the bird of night v 
the leaves tremble with deep delight f 
J the fflory to, sunshine (riven : 
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So those two voices met : so Joy and Death 
Mingled their accents; and, amidBt the rush 
Of many thoughts, the listening poet cried, 

“ Oh ! thou art mighty, thou art wonderful. 

Mysterious Nature I not in thy free range 
Of woods and wilds alone, thou blendest thus 
The dirge-note and the song of festival 1” 


LET US DEPART J 
BY MRS HEMANS. 

Louder and louder, gathering round, there wander’d 
Over the oracular woods and divine sea. 

Prophesy ings which grew articulate.— Shkllkv. 

Night hung on Salem’s towers, 

And a brooding hush profound 
Lay where the Roman Eagle shone. 

High o’er the tents around — 

The tents that rose by thousands, 

In the moonlight glimmering pale ; 

Like white waves of a frozen sea, 

Filling an Alpine vale. 

And the temple’s massy shadow 
Fell broad, and dark, and still ; 

In peace, as if the Holy One 
Yet watch’d his chosen hill. 

But a fearful sound was heard 
, In that old fane’s deepest heart. 

As if mighty wings rush’d by, 

And a dread voice raised the cry, 

* " Let us depart!” 

Within the fated city 

Ev’n then fierce discord raved, 

Though through night’s heaven the comet-sword 
Its vengeful token waved. 

There were shouts of kindred warfare 
Through the dark streets ringing high, 

Though every sign was full which tola 
Of the bloody vintage nigh : 

Though the wild red spear and arrows 
Of many a meteor host, 

Went flashing o’er the holy stars, 

In tl^e sky now seen, now lost. 

And that fearful sound was heard 
In the temple’s deepest heart. 

As if mighty wings rush’d by. 

And a voice cried mournfully, 

“ Let us depart 1” 

But within the fated ciQr 
There was revelry that night ; 

The wine-cup and the timbrel notty 
And the blaze of banquet light. 
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And the music of the dulcimer 
Summon'd to festival. 

While the clash of brother-weapons 
Made lightning in the air, 

And the dying at the palace-gates 
Lay down in their despair. 

And that fearful sound was heard 
At the temple’s thrilling heart; 

As if mighty wings rush'd by. 

And a dread voice raised the cry— 

“ Let us depart /” 


THE FLOWER OF THE DESERT. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


u Who does not recollect the exultation of Vaillantover a flower in the torrid wastes of Africa ?— The 
affecting mention of the influence of a flower upon his tmn i, by Mungo Faik, m a lime of sutfonng 
and despondency, in the heart of the same savage country, is familiar to c\ cry one.’' — Llowi r j Hook 
of the Seasons. 


Why art thou thus in thy beauty cast, 

O lonely, loneliest flower! 

Where the sound of song hath never pass'd. 

From human hearth or bower ? 

I pity tliee, for thy heart of love. 

For thy glowing heart, that fain 

Would 'breathe out joy with each wind to rove — 

In vam, lost thing ! in vain ! 

I pity thee for thy wasted bloom. 

For thy glory's fleeting hour. 

For the desert place, thy living tomb-*# 

O lonely, loneliest flower ! 

I said, — but a low voice made reply : 

“ Lament not for the flower! 

Though its blossom all unmark'd must die. 

They have had a glorious dower 

“ Though it bloom afar from the minstrel’s way. 
And the paths where lovers tread, 

Yet strength and hope, like an inborn day, 

By its odours have been sited. 

u Yes ! dews more sweet than ever fell 
O’er island of the blest. 

Were shaken forth, from its perfumed bell. 

On a suffering human breast. • 

“ A wanderer came, as a stricken deer, 

O’er the waste of burning sand, 

He bore the wound of an Arab spear. 

He fled from a ruthless band. 

“ And dreams of home, in a troubled tide, 

Swept o’er his darkening eye. 

As he lay down by the fountain side. 

In hid mute despair to die. 

W Dllt Ilf, fflfitlfia tirna aat.Ail.4 1— AnWOf 
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And sudden hope, like a vernal shower, 

To his fainting heart was given. 

“ For the bright flower spoke of One above ; 

Of the Presence, felt to brood, 

With a spirit of pervading love, 

O’er the wildest solitude. 

“ Oh ! the seed was thrown these wastes among, 

In a blest and gracious hour ! 

For the lorn one rose, in heart made strong, 

By the louely, loneliest flower !” 


THE PAINTER’S LAST WORK. — A SCENE. * 

m 

BY MRS I1EMANS. 

Clasp me a little longer on the brink 
Of life, while I can feel thy dear caress ; 

And when this heart hath' ceased to beat, oh ! think. 

And let it mitigate thy woe’s excess, 

That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship just. 

Gkhtrudk or Wyoming. 

Scene — A Room in an Italian Cottage . The Lattice opening upon a Land- 
scape at sunset . 

FRANCESCO — TERES 
TERESA. 

The fever’s hue hath left thy cheek, beloved ! 

Thine eyes, that make the day-spring in my heart, 

* Are clear and still once more. Wilt thou logic forth ? 

Now, while the sunset with low-streaming ttght — 

The light thou lov’st — hath made the chestmtt-stems 
All burning bronze, the lake one a$a of gold ! 

Wilt thou be raised upon thy couch, to meet 

The rich air fill’d with wandering scents and sounds ? 

Or shall 1 lafUhy dear, dear head once more 
On this true bosom, lulling thee to rest 
With vesper hymns ? 

FRANCESCO. 

No, gentlest love ! not now : 

My soul is wakeful — lingering to look forth, 

Notjtin the sun, but thee ! Doth the light sleep 
So gently on the lake ?_ and are the stems 
Of oOr own chestnuts by that alchymy 
So richly changed? — and is the orange-scent 
Floating around ? — But I have said farewell. 

Farewell to earth, Teresa ! not to thee, 

Nor yet to our deep love, nor yet awhile 
Unto the spirit of mine art, which flows 
Back on my soul in mastery !— one last work! 

And I will shrine my wealth of glowing thoughts. 

Clinging affection and undying hope, 

All that is in me for eternity, 

All, all, in that memorial. 

TERESA. 

Oh ! what dream 

Is this, mine own Francesco? Waste thou not 
Thy scarce-returning strength ; keep thy rich thoughts 
For happier days ! they will not melt away 
Like passing music from the lute $ — dear friend ! 

Dearest of mends ! thou canst win back at will 
Hie glorious visions. 
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FRANCESCO. 

Yes ! the unseen land 
Of glorious visions hath sent forth a voice 
To call me hence. Oh! be thou not deceived! 

Bind to thy heart no earthly hope, Teresa ! 

I must, must leave thee ! Yet be strong, my love. 

As thou hast still been gentle ! 

TERESA. 

Oh, Francesco ! 

What will this dim world be to me, Francesco, 

When wanting thy bright soul, the life of all— 

My only sunshine !— How can I bear on ? 

How can we part Y We that have loved so well. 

With clasping spirits link’d so long by griefs 
By tears — by prayer ? . 

FRANCESCO. 

Ev’n therefore we can part, 

With an immortal trust, that such high love 
Is not of things to perish. 

Let me leave 

One record still, to prove it strong as death, 

Ev*n in Death’s hour of triumph. Once again. 

Stand with thy meek hands folded on thy breast. 

And eyes half veil’d, in thine own soul absorb’d. 

As in thy watchings, ere 1 sink to sleep ; 

And I will give the bending flower-like grace 
Of that soft form, and the still sweetness throned 
On that pale brow, and in that quivering smile 
Of voiceless love, a life that shall outlast 
Their delfgfete earthly being. There — thy head 
Bow’d dowjk with beauty, and with tenderness. 

And lowly thought — even thus — my own Teresa ! 

Oh ! the quick glancing radiance, and bright bloom 
That once around thee hung, have melted now 
Into more solemn light — but holier far, 

And dearer, and yet lovelier in mine eyes, * 

Than all that summer flush ! For by my couch. 

In patient and Berene devotedness, 

Thou hast made those rich hues and sunny smiles. 

Thine offering unto me. Oh ! I may give 
Those pensive lips, that clear Madonna brow. 

And the sweet earnestness of that dark eye. 

Unto the canvass — I may catch the flow 
Of all those drooping locks, and glorify 
Willi a soft halo what is imaged thus — 

But how much rests unbreathed ! My faithful one ! 

What thou hast been to me ! This bitter world, 

This cold unanswering world, that hath no voice 
To greet the heavenly spirit— that drives back 
All Birds of Eden, which would sojourn here 
A little while — how have I turn’d away 
From its keen soulless air, and in thy l&art. 

Found ever the sweet fountain of response, 

To quench my thirst for home ! 

The dear work grows 
Beneath my hand— the last ! Each faintest line 
With treasured memories fraught. Oh ! weep thou not 
Too long, too bitterly, when I depart ! 

Surely a bright home waits us both — for I, 

In all my dreams, have turn’d me not from God ; 

And Thton— ’Ofel best and purest! stand thou there— 
There, In t&iy hallow’d beauty, shadowing forth 
The loveliness of love l 
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FRENCH MEMOIRS. 

No. II. 

Revelations (Tune Femme de QualitL * 

Memoirs are a style of composition Plutarch’s Lives, and Boswell's 

in which the French are altogether Johnson, are the only works in other 
unrivalled. They have neither the languages which are of the same de- 
gravity and dullness of history, nor scription with the French memoirs ; 
the lightness and frivolity of novels ; and accordingly there are no such 
but combine the two in a way pecu- popular compositions in Roman or 
liar to themselves, and why;h the English literature. Philosophers 
people of no other country in Europe may decry them as gossiping tales, 
have been able to imitate. Whether unfit>for a place in an historical li- 
ifc is that their natural vivacity gives brary ; historians may lament their 
them greater advantages in this light broken and unconnected stories ; 
species of writing than any other na- but they are read, and will be for 
tion, or that the art of conversation ever read, by millions, to whom the 
has arrived with them at greater graver narratives of events arc un- 
perfection than in other states, or known. We wish not only to know 
that their vanity jepakes every person the public actions of illustrious men, 
imagine that whalf he lias seen and but to be familiar with their private 
heard must be interesting to the rest habits ; to hear how they lived, and 
of the world; the effect is certain, diverted themselves, and conversed 
that their memoirs exhibit a picture with their intimate friends ; and we 
of life, maimers, and historical inci- derive from faithful and able me- 
dente, to which there is nothing com- moirs of their private lives, some- 
parlable in the annals of literature. what of the same gratification which 
Since the Revolution, this species all must have experienced in the so- 
of writing bad acquired an extraor- cietyof illustrious or celebrated men. 
dinary degree, of interest, from the Of this class of memoirs we have 
illustrious and immortal characters Belilom met with a more interesting 
who are brought on the stage. — work than that which forms the sub- 
We live with Napoleon and Talley- ject of this article. The authoress 
rand, with Carnot and Beauharnais ; is already well known to the Parisi- 
the thoughts, tjie modes of expres- an, though, we believe, but little to 
sion, the habits of life, of these great the British public, from the memoirs 
men, are brought familiarly before of the Empire and the Consulate, 
us ; we hjiow them as if we had lived the reigns of Louis XVIII. and 
in their "eSciety from infancy, and Charles X., which she has already 
can detect a conversation which does published ; but none of these works, 
not bear the character of originality, though they are all extremely amu- 
with as much certainty, as if it were sing, are so interesting as these Me- 
the words bf our most intimate? ac- moirs, which relate to the intrigues 
quaintances. How different is the of the Court prior to the three glorious 
case with the illustrious men of our , days, the causes which led to that 
own country ; how little do we know event, the state of society in Paris 
of the private character of those to subsequent to the accession of Louis 
avliom we owe the most*; and how Philip, and the Court of that Citizen 
j ujune and uninteresting must be the King. 

work of the historian of England, The * Femme de Qualite,’ as she 
compared with that %jhich exhibits, styles herself, is a lady of rank, who 
in the neighbouring state, not only was attached to the Court both of 
the great events which illustrate his- Louis and Charles ; but she belongs 
. tory, but the lighter incidents which to that liberal class of which Cha* 
characterise manner s,aud distinguish teaubriand was the head, and who 
character I reprobate the fatal ordinances even 
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more than the Republicans, who 
found in themthe means of overturn- 
ing the throne. Though she is attach- 
ed, therefore, both by interest and in- 
clination, to the Royalist party; yet 
she is any thing but a friend to Polig- 
nac and the Ultras, and seems fully as 
intimate with Constant, Royer Col- 
lard, Lafayette, and the leaders of the 
movement, as with the Court circle 
in which she habitually moved. 
From such a person more imparti- 
ality may be expected than from 
most other writers, on either side of 
the channel, in these days of vehe- 
ment party division. 

Louis XVII L, according to this 
writer, distinctly foresaw the conse- 
quences which the imprudent .coun- 
sels of CharleB X. would brine upon 
the nation ; and it gives a high idea 
of the capacity of that Monarch, that 
he was able, for so many years, to 
steer that middle course, which 
avoided the breakers with which his 
path on every side was beset. He is 
said to have thus expressed himself 
upon the events likely to ensue from 
his brother’s accession to the throne : 

“ * I know my family by heart ; 
there is not a member of it whose 
inmost thoughts are not familiar to 
my mind. As to my brother, the care 
of his salvation is his sole object; 
and if he survives me, you will see 
all sorts of absurdities flow from 
that pious fantasy; his counsellors 
will acquire a dominion over his 
mind. I would not even engage that 
they wijl not engage in some attacks 
on the Charter.* 

“ Notwithstanding that vigorous 
sally, I continued, with warmth, the 
defence of Monsieur. , 

“ * Madame,’ rfcsiirhed the King, 
* I know the history of England. 
The unfortunate^ Louis XVI. has 
shewn tcro ? close a resemblance to 
Charles I. Napoleon has, with con- 
summate ability, played the part 
of Cromwell. I flatter myself I 
have acted better than Charles II., 
for my Chatter is a great work ; hut 
I must lower my flag before Mon- 
sieur, who will surpass us all in traits 
of likeness to the infatuated James 11. 
Another Prince of Orange is also at 
hand near the throne, as if expressly 
for the purpose tbat the copy of that 
great historical picture should, in 
every particular, resemble the origi- 
nal*’ ‘ l " 


“ * I hope, however, that, as a last 
touch, your Majesty will not add the 
fatal catastrophe which precipitated 
from the throne the last of the Stu- 
arts.’ 

“ ‘ Nothing, you may rely upon it, 
will be awanting. My brother will 
ruin every thing. Is he not already 
endeavouring to counteract all my 
designs— to undermine, in every part, 
the edifice Which I have constructed 
with so much pain ? He mistakes his 
obstinacy for vigour — he is sor- 
rounder! by counsellors without abi- 
lity, ai$ who believe that God will 
sustain, with his omnipotence, all 
their imprudent actions. Such in- 
fatuation, Madame, will go far to 
overturn empires. Yet the throne 
of France is well worth the trouble 
of preserving. The Royalists,* add- 
ed he, with warmth, * live in plots 
and conspiracies; treason is the appa- 
nage of weakness. You see they are 
acting under my reign as they did 
under Napoleon ; and if my brother 
one day mounts the throne, I doubt 
hot that they will continue the iow 
and miserable intrigues which are 
now going forward.’ 

“ * Against whom will their eflbrtH 
be directed ?* said I. 

“ ‘ Against my memory— ‘against 
the Charter,’ rejoined the King — 

‘ that is, against themselves, for 
these fools do qot perceive how pre- 
carious their situation is; and that 
if the fundamental compact is viola- 
ted, it will overwhelm them in its 
ruins.’ ” — I. 12. 

It is easy, no doubt, to prophesy 
ex post facto, and certainly these 
words were not published till after 
July, 1830 ; but sufficient evidence 
exists in other quarters, that the late 
King entertained these opinions as 
to the future conduct of Ms brother; 
and, in the Memoirs of Louis XVIII., 
by the same author, published be- 
fore the catastrophe of July, similar 
opinions will be found* 

An intertisting account of the open- 
ing of the last Parliament of Charles, 
is given in following passage : — 
“ The day*6f the openiug of the 
Session at length arrived— a memo- 
rable epoch, of which the memory 
will long be perpetuated in France. 
The Court flattered themselves that 
resistance would diminish as the de- 
cisive moment approached— that the 
^holders of property, the discontented 
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rally round the Ad- of the lJltm ToHe^ Whigs, andRa- 


KH^frathm, when they saw the 
THrons seriously menaced. They did 
ijm recollect that when the passions 
areouce excited, there is no longer 
either wisdom, or good faith, or even 
common intelligence,* among men. 

Every one prepared himself to com- 
bat, with ardour, in the strife' in 
which he was engaged, abd.no one 
contemplated the terrible# onsequen- 
ces which were to follow a mortal 
contest.” , / r 

“ The Chamber was crowded to 
suffocation ; few of -the movement, 
party were there, but a large pro- Se^Jumi, TJnpotrtde 1 ’ Eure, and 
portion of those attached to the (Jjrod^deTAin; hut they could not 
Court. The King v(a& as it were feemife the nomination without the 
surrounded by a royalist atmos- * support of the party of JVgi.er, thirty 
phere ; if he judged of the rest of*.* strong, who wore royalists. 


dicals, against the Duke , of Welling- 
ton's administration, our author gives 
the following interesting account 
“ The choice of the five candidates 
for the presidency WSS tbe signal for 
the commencement of the strife be- 
tween the Chamber and the Minis- 
try. - M< Polignac’s candidates were, 
M.Ch&nteWfce, Lasour, De Serbia, 
and Pardessus. little hope -was pla- 
ce,c| : 0 n We tWo latter j the whole ex* 
pect&tiops of the pstrty-weve centred 

; onthe former; A 

Mi /ltpyer ^ 


France by what he there witnessed,* 
he might be pardoned for giving vray * 
to the illusions of royalty. * 
t( Nevertheless, bitterness anddni- 
sions had mingled even with, the 
assembly which "surrounded "'the 
throne ; the 'acclamations Were far 
from being so unanimous or enthu- 
siastic as usual. The King, according 
to his wonted usage, shewed himself 
full of dignity and nobility , ? he bow- 
ed to the right and left, with the most 
gracious .air, with the true smile 


“The choice of 4 president, and' 
the destinies of France, therefore, 
rested entirely bn the decision .of 
thjrty men. ' Every effort was made 
to brfbg them back to their former 
pfcijy and natural connexions; hr 
whether’ it was that they were ini° 
spired with resentment at the bit-* 
ter raillery which our journals had 
lavished on them, or that. they were 
blinded by their animosity against M. 
de Poligpac,they persisted in their de- 
sertion. One of them said to me with 


of the Count d' Artois. He little*, candour, ‘ They insult us in prospe- 

I . m t .1 T* 1.1 • 1 ■ ^-1 . ... . _ . ■ 


thought that that was the last day? 
on which he should give vent to his 
royal anxiety. A trilling but curj- 
ous incident interrupted the satis- 
faction which I experienced at the 
august spectacle. At the moment 
when the King Was ascending the 
first jtep of the throne, liisjoot got 
entangled in the folds of the vel- 
vet drapery with which it was co- 
yered- 7 -ne slipt*his foot, aud the 
crown fell from his head. The Duke 
of Orleans lifted it from the ground 
and restored it to Charles, but not 
before it had passed from the head 
of the Monarch into the hands of the 
Prince. All, the spectators felt the 
incident, for nothing is -'o supersti- 
tious as royalty — a confused murmur 
arose. On the belches f apd such was 
the importance attached to the inci- 
dent mat, next day tfie journals be-, 
longltf&to our party denied or dis- 
guised the circumstance.” — L 58J? 

OTfche fatal divisions of the Royal- 
lets, Which gave an easy^ictory to 
tl^^iOTement party, aud which bears 
to the union 


rity; they invoke us in the moment 
of peril; we have all the danger, ami 
remain without reward for our ser- 
vices ; they must therefore make up 
their minds to have us for adver- 
saries.' 

“ These words contain the whole se- 
cret of France since the Restoration. 
The different oppositions had but 
one object, to obtain possession of 
power ; the majorities were only an- 
xious to preserve it; and in the midst 
of these selfish passions the interests 
of France were sacrificed-to the avi- 
dity of those who should have com- 
bined for its defence. 

“ The nomination of the candidates 
for the presidency occasioned warm 
discussions. Royer .Collard and Ca~ 
simir Perier were the first elected ; 
we had only 116 votes. This defeat 
should have opened the eyes of M. 
Polignac ; but it had no such effect. 
In the evening the pgrty of Agier 
and the gauche named the three 
others, M, Lajot, Agier, and Sebas- 
tian!. /■ 

** This result exasperated the cour*. 



Ufa. If. $$£ 

Wdki Oftthls occasion, I Sehted thrfmHtf 
e ‘ do- able moment;—* Sire/ said I, * there 
exists in the lower classes of the 
people an absolute indifference for 
forms of government: superstition 
rathet than genuine piety, and an ex* 
tteraa laxity of manners. They are 
susceptible of any impressions which 
are gJ ven them; and I know that 
numbers are labouring underhand to 
irritate them, t and induce them to 


i|# r^pht^as tbey called 
^6^4.^d .fstterly drove them to ex- 
"• - Wooshing all terms with 
worse than 

_ _ dis/ jtf4d these gentlemen; 

4 wej|re overwhelmed with injuries* 
tot'idd fbrjthas accomplices in all 
fhe tfmmes of ibe Resolution ; and 
y^taur;^ consists in ha* .. v ^ w 

vra. withheld our aid in the deCpqpe revolt against the royal authority.! 
of the ctcpvn>frm^ a favouitR# whom; 44 ‘ Do you then really believe that 

we deem unfitto goyerfttbt king- tliO .people of Paris will suffer tliem- 

- - seduced into revolt,if 
> drive them to it?* 



that language in my presence;' *he 
who passes from- one party to ..ano- 
ther to gratify a, private pique, is not 
. only guilty of a pioral wrong, but of 
a glaring, fault ; tQ him We may ap- 
ply the well-known expression of M. 
Talleyrand, — Desertionln opinion is* 
ivorse than a crime, it is a fault.’ * 
03—65. 


to 


r ' The ascendant of the opposition in 
the Chambers, therefore, which was 
the immediate cause of the revolu-^ 
tion of the barricades, by rendering 
the Crown desperate, and driving it 
to extreme measures, to preserve its 
falling influence, was occasioned by 
thirty royalists, who held the balance , 
joining th c revolutionary party. Where 
are these vacillating royalists now $ 
What have they gained by joining 
the ranks of the populace to subvert 
an obnoxious Minister? A memo- 
rable example of the extreme peril 
of the conservative party ever divi- 
ding among themselves when in pre- 
sence of hn able and audacious po- 
pular opposition ; and a signal proof 
liow much the inliabitants ot this 
country have to congratulate them- 
selves that the Duke of Wellington, 
when deserted by one half of the 
Tories, resigned, instead of driving 
the Crown into extreme measures ; 
and that after the fatal division con- 
sequent on Catholic Emancipation, 
the friends of the constitution arc at 
length firmly united against any far- 
ther encroachment of their insatiable 
opponents. 

We have the following curious 
account of a conversation between 
the author and the King, shortly be- 
fore the Revolution broke out. 


You give me poor consolation, 
Madame : a revolt! the days of July 
- and October 1789 will be renewed ; 
they will begin again the hideous 
yells and fury of the Revolution : 
that is impossible, Madame! your 
fears make you exaggerate the eyils.’ 
* “ ‘iSire, the enemfes of royalty put 

in motion every species of spring; 
tlm^ speak to the passions by means 
of the liberal; journals, which preach 
up insurrection as the most sacred 
of duties!. These journals are read 
by all the world, from the most mi- 
serable to tli© most opulent ; and I 
much fear, if a struggle commences/ 
^ 44 4 Tilings,’ interrupted the King, 
( will not come to*th&t extremity. 
Polignac will put all in order. It is 
not that 1 wisli to go too fast, but ,1 
am driven on on every side: the 
people, the people: that liberty of 
the press 1ms done an incalculable 
mischief!’ 

“ * Sire,' it tears us with beautiful 
teeth. It is an enraged dog, which 
spares no one in its fur f.’ 

44 4 You would have willingly seen 
it muzzled ?* 

44 4 Strangled, Sire !* — In truth I my- 
86l fluid suffered so much from the 
press, that 1 lost net opportunity of 
requiting to it the mischief it had oc* 
casioned. 

44 The King afterwards asked me 
my opinion of the liberal leaders 
who had been* suggested to him for 
an administration, in particular La- 
fitte, jpebastiahi, and Cashhir Pc- 
tier*#, 

44 v Lafitte,’ said 1, 4 has good inten- 
tions, but he is too honest to be a 
good politician. Sebastiani believes 
Himself an eagle* but he is nothing 


4 Perceiving that the King was 

yondthe ordinary circle of Iris ideas btiMiiberal peacock; and a* such, 
VOL. XXXI. NO. 0X6. , * _ * F 
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a bird of bad odour. He will do any 
thing for you if you will flatter him, 
and admire his plumage. Casiinir 
Perier has talents, perhaps genius ; 
but lie is harsh and irascible ; he de- 
sires to command as a master when 
he should obey as a subject; he 
would rather ruin liis party than 
yield a point.’* — 1. 105. 

About the satne time the author 
saw Benjamin Constant, who was 
then labouring under the illness 
which ultimately brought him to his 
grave. The coming events appeared 
very differently to him from what 
they did to the inmates of fhe Tun 
leries. 

“ * What will all this lead to ?’ said 
I, shortly after entering the chamber, 
where, though on the bed of death, 
was contained the soul which would 
have sufficed for tcu existences. 

u ‘ To the beginning of the «'nd, 
Madame, and now this is no plea- 
santry. The King has intrusted his 
sheet-anchor to M. de Polignae, and 
he has transformed the metal into 
fragile glass.’ 

“ * You are a bird of bad omen.* 

“ * I prophesy nothing, Madame ; 
but the future rises up before me 
with as much clearness as the past; 
and it is only necessary to know cer- 
tain men to foresee with certainty 
all their actions^ He who governs m 
just now has thrown himself head- 
long into the feudality of the nine- 
teenth century. The consequencesof 
bis folly will fall on himself, and those 
who employ him, but there is no 
danger that it will become contagi- 
ous.’ 

“ € You make mo tremble ; what 
fate then do ygu anticipate for the 
legitimate monarchy V’ 

“ ‘ It will give place to a republic 
with monarchical institutions, or a 
monarchy with republican institu- 
tions.’ 

• “ * And the courtiers ?* 
n * They must become bourgeois.’ 
u ' Truly,’ said I, * Inhought you 
had the opinions of better society. 
Redtillect Madame (Te S tael, and have 
some regard at least for the lesson 
of history. What would you make, 
for example, of absolute equality ?’ 

* * I know well,’ he replied, * that 
it is a vain theory, but you must sub- 
bait to it. In vain will you establish 
that quality in your laws ; it will 
never strike root among your man* 


ners : Education has its castes as well 
as nobility, and I must own that I 
like to carry on my opposition in 
good company.’ 

“ This last avowal disarmed me. 
In truth I have known more than 
one liberal of rank, to whom every 
intimate relation with plebeian sup- 
porters was insupportable. The Mar- 
quis de C., for example, never could 
enter into the house of a bourgeois 
without saying, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, Now I must encanaille 
myself. 

“ * Can we not,’ said I, ‘retard the 
catastrophe ?’ 

“* No, Madarnc,that is impossible. 
Your party has no sincere desire for 
an alliance with us, and we have lit- 
tle wish for an accommodation with 
you. We are both placed on a car on 
the summit of a rapid descent; when 
once the impulse is given, you must 
'follow- it, for the slightest effort to ar- 
rest the motion would prove fatal.’ ” 

— 1; no. 

The changes in France since th 
first Revolution have produced a sig- 
nal alteration in manners, and in a 
great measure extinguished that re- 
fined gallantry for which the French 
were formerly so distinguished. Our 
fair authoress gives the following ac- 
count of this sudden metamorphosis, 
the necessary effect of the opening 
of the career of politics to the youth 
of the nation ; and making every al- 
lowance for the feelings with which 
a lady on the wrong side of forty 
views the attentions paid to the fair 
sex in her later years, there can be 
no doubt that there is much truth in 
her complaints, in which, indeed, she 
is joined by those still in the zenith 
of their youth and attractions. 

“ I trust the expression of my just 
complaints will not form a subject 
of ridicule, and that I will^not be 
accused of exaggeration when I tell 
the simple truth : the wound is too 
fresh to make it an easy matter to 
assuage its pains. In fact, what part 
in society is now left to my sex ? 
where is the beautiful woman who 
will not be abandoned with plea- 
sure for a political discussion* to 
read a newspaper, or ascertain the 
state of the funds ? Alas ! the days 
are no more when life was deemed 
too short to evince the constancy of 
a lover. Love itself seems extin- 
guished in every heart, at least no 
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one now dies of it ; and if it occa- 
sionally leads to frightful excesses 
of jealousy or resentment, it is in the 
lower classes that these embers of 
the fire are preserved : the people 
alone love with enthusiasm. I re- 
gard France as lost and dishonoured : 
soon it will have no glory left but the 
recollection of the exploits of July. 

" Every thing now is selfish and 
calculating, down to the fine arts, 
which are made the subject of spe- 
culation. The ablest painters have 
abandoned historical for portrait 
painting : the poets have quitted the 
nights of the epic and tragic muse 
for the Vaudeville, because it is a 
source of profit. Political opinions, 
even, have lost their independence : 
they are considered only as a means 
of making a fortune : they are mo- 
dified or altered according to the 
temper of the moment, and God 
knows to what degradation this sel- 
fish spirit will lead us. I fear soon 
to see the fine arts made an object 
of traffic in the public streets. 

“ At the hazard of being accused 
of the peevishness of age, I declare 
myself in very bad humour with the 
era in which I live, and the late Re- 
volution has done nothing towards 
improving my views. We were pro- 
mised mountains and prodigies, and 
I was so far carried away by the il- 
lusion, as at one period to credit it ; 
but now every one asks where they 
arc to be found ? Every thing was 
to have been regenerated and amelio- 
rated ; and yet the passions of men 
are playing the same part as former- 
ly : ambition, the thirst of titles and 
honours, these are the objects of de- 
sire, these the springs of action. Is 

S ower less flattered than formerly ? 
5 the national honour more respect- 
ed? Every thing languishes and 
droops : the men are no longer sus- 
ceptible of love, beauty has lost its 
zone; there is an air of age alike 
upon the infant which begins its ex- 
istence, and the institutions which 
have sprung up from nonentity. All 
this flows from egotism, which, even 
more than tyranny or fanaticism, 
withers every thing which it touches. 

“ Civilisation, doubtless, is a high- 
sounding expression ; hut excess in 
every improvement leads Jo fijjtau— < 
How can we expect virtue wh$n mfe# 
have ceased to blush at vice ?0her4 


shall we find generosity when there 
is nothing but interest and calcula- 
tion? We boast of our reason and 
prudence, and I am far from denying 
their merits; but it is enthusiasm 
alone which produces great results. 
I know not if it enters into the com- 
position of the Royalists who are 
faithful at so much the hour, or the 
gentlemen of the movement who de- 
mand a republic, because it promises 
to give them every thing they want. 
Interest ! every where interest ! no- 
thing but that is to be seen in our 
days. Our sovereigns even set the 
example, by the avidity with which 
they set themselves to fix the civil 
fist; and indeed they are not to be 
blamed for that, for it is the duty of 
a prudent father of a family to hus- 
band the resources which may be 
available to his children in case of 
need.” — I. 157. 

In these observations, there is much 
room for philosophical reflection, and 
they go far to confirm an observation 
made in a former number of this 
Miscellany,* viz. that from the cor- 
rupted and irreligious state of France 
at thi9 period, real freedom cannot 
be expected to arise in it, and that 
after half a century of democratic 
contention, they will settle down 
quietly into the torpor and the sel- 
fishness of despotism. In truth, the 
selfish feeling which is the secret 
spring both of democratic ambition 
and public corruption, is utterly in- 
consistent with the self-denial, the 
devotion, and the magnanimity which 
is the only foundation of patriotic 
feeling or public spirit. The transi- 
tion is but too easy from the love of 
power to the love of pleasure, be- 
cause both spring from selfish prin- 
ciples* iu the individual; it is ex- 
tremely difficult from either to the 
love of freedom, because that implies 
an abandonment of both for the pub- 
lic good. 

The following interesting account 
is given of the conversation of Charles 
X. with Marshal Marmont, when he 
revealed to him the design of pro- 
mulgating the famous ordinances. 
They may be considered as the ma- 
nifesto of the Court on the reasons 
of state-necessity which the Royalists 
plead for the justification of those 
measures. The account is extracted 
ffomthe Marshal's diary. 
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“ * Marshal/ said the King, * I have 
sent for you to make you acquainted 
with my intentions relative to the 
measures which I propose to adopt. 
It is not to a Minister of state, mem- 
ber of the cabinet, that I address 
myself. It is not advice which I 
require; I speak to the major-gene- 
ral of the service, with the view that, 
having learned my intentions, he may 
employ the requisite means for car- 
rying them into effect. I am about 
to take a new step in my govern- 
ment, after having ascertained that 
I could not continue the* former 
course without endangering the re- 
pose of my family, the safety of my 
people, the preservation of our holy 
religion. A seditious Chamber, whom 
the violence of its acts obliged me to 
dissolve, has been returned of new, 
composed of the very same members 
whose treasonable designs threaten- 
ed immediately to destroy the peace 
of the nation. I was reduced to the 
necessity, either of abdicating my 
crown, or engaging in a strife for its 
preservation ; I have choscg the lat- 
ter alternative. Ordinances wisely 
framed, and based on the charter, 
from which the encroachments of 
the popular party have caused us too 
far to recede, arc the bridle which I 
propose to put upon the growing 
evil. The liberty of the press is to 
exist no longer: the censorship is 
re-established : the Chamber is of 
new dissolved : the law of elections 
is changed. " A different method of 
election will be pursued : the num- 
ber of deputies is reduced to 2.58: 
in a word, the 5th July 1830 is to 
become a monarchical 3d Septem- 
ber. These measures have not been 
adopted without due reflection; but 
I have taken my determination, and 
will support it at the hazard of my 
life, and I reckon on your aid, Mar- 
shal/ 

fi The length of this speech, which 
was pronounced with dignity, and 
an air of the most profound convic- 
tion, gave the Marshal time to con- 
quer his agitation. He was ready to 
sink into the abyss which he saw 
opqgjng before bim, but he could 
not recede; his duty compelled him 
to advance ; and he pronounced, not 
without visible emotion, the oath 
which was required of him.”— 1. 234. 

The authoress was at St Cloud on 
Wednesday, 28th July, when the 


Tuileries was carried by the popu- 
lace. The following account of the 
manner in which the fatal intelli- 
gence was communicated to the 
Court, is too graphic to have been 
drawn from any thing but nature. 

“ It was seven o’clock in the even- 
ing when I entered the court of the 
chateau of St Cloud. M. de Damas 
handed me out of the carriage, and 
led me to the King, to whom I ren- 
dered n faithful account of what I 
had witnessed in the capital. His 
Majesty listened attentively to my 
narrative; and, after having asked 
me several questions on the state of 
Paris, allowed me to withdraw. The 

Duke of followed me, and 

said he was much embarrassed be- 
tween his fidelity to the King on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the urgent 
affairs which required his presence 
elsewhere. I said nothing, but saw 
clearly that the courtiers were al- 
ready meditating flight. 

“ I entered the apartment of the 
Duchess de Berri, who was sitting to 
a miniature painter of rising ability. 
A numerous jiarty was assembled, 
who were striving to amuse her, and 
avert the painful thoughts which all 
too keenly experienced. Many tele- 
scopes, directed to Paris, were in the 
hands of those at the windows, and 
made us acquainted with whatever 
was visible at that distance in the 
metropolis. After having been ex- 
tremely animated, the conversation 
was becoming rather languid, when, 
all of a sudden, M. Menard taking his 
eye from the telescope, exclaimed, 
in an agitated tone — 

w c I believe, may God forgive me, 
that the tricolour ftag is floating on 
the Tuileries !’ b 

“ A cry of horror arose on all 
sides. It was too true ; the revolu- 
tion was accomplished. Nothing 
could more clearly resemble a coup 
de theatre. Every one ran out of the 
room ; the Duchess de Berri burst 
into tears, and I was dissolved at her 
feet. The artist alone remained with 
us ; and such was his republican 
spirit, that he ventured at that mo- 
ment to paint a tricolour flag in the 
miniature. He then slipt out of 
the room, and we never saw him 
more. 

“ Shortly the Ministers arrived at 
the full gallop, who had fleil from 
their several stations to the King. 
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M. de Poliguac seemed deeply do- by legitimacy. Answer for my Re- 
jected ; the couutenance of M. dc lity. Tell them that it will be with. 
Pcyronnet announced the firmness the sincerest pleasure that I will put 
of his mind ; that of M. de Montbel, on his head the constitutional evowu. 
exultation. The other Ministers l might once have had other ideas ; 
seemed resigned to their fate.” — I. but since France demands a liberal 
278. government, I resign myself to their 

The Duchess de Berri was in de- wishes.’ ” — I. 287. 
spair at the fatal revolution which Whatever opinion may be formed 
these events had made. The follow- on Charles’s capacity to govern, or 
ing account of her first conversation, the wisdom of the measures which 
before the transports of grief had he latterly adopted, there can be but 
subsided, is taken from the diary of one as to the heroism and rcsigna- 
the Marshal : — tion with which he bore the sad rc- 

44 Alas ! if I was at liberty, I would verses of fortune which were reser- 
fly to present the Duke deBourdeaux ved for his latter years. All authori- 
to the citizens of Paris. I would ties concur in this. That of our au- 
put him in their hands, saying — thoress is one of the most striking. 

* There is your pledge : Educate him 44 4 I am surprised,’ said the King, 
as you please. I bestow him on 4 that 1 have not seen the Duke of 
you, and ask you nothing in return Orleans at Court for some days. I 
but your love. But I can do no- am told he is travelling. 1 know 
thing: I have conjured the King on not whether to believe it; at all 
my knees to recall the ordinances ; events, Madame, believe me that I 
but lie will not. I have equally am touched with what you have done 
failed with the Dauphin. There are for me, though success has not crown- 

S arsons here who seem bent on our • ed your exertions.’ 

estruction : their pernicious coun- “ Tlujjje words, pronounced with a 
sels have indeed carried us far in a tone of sincerity, melted me even to 
short time. 9 tears. My eyes filled — the King per- 

44 The Marshal was overwhelmed ceived it, and taking my hand, 
at the generous idea of the Duchess, 44 * Madame,’ said he, 4 we must 
but he felt it his duty, nevertheless, strive to bear, with courage and ve- 
to apprize her, that the Court had signation, the calamities which it has 
refused all accommodation with the pleased God to send us ; but, wliat- 
liberal party. ever happens, believe me I will never 

44 4 That is the way that they hasten forget the devotion of my true 
our destruction, while pretending to friends; and that will be the more 
arrest it. Ah! If the Dauphiness were easy, because their number is so 
here, how enraged she would be at small.’ ” — 1. 297. 

! Marshal, kings frequently Marmont conversed with the King 

find in their friends their greatest on the necessity of abdicating. The 
enemies. Good intentions can never following account of his sentiments 
excuse want of ability. But, do you will demonstrate the floble, though 
think there is no hope of regaining perhaps mistaken sentiments, with 
the people ? My son is innocent — which he was animated : — 

Surely they will not punish him for 44 Charles X. told the Marshal 
the faults of others ?* that he was resolved to abdicate— 

44 4 Means of accommodation still that his conscience even imposed it 
exist; but they are of such a kind as not on him as a duty — that he had al- 
to be practicable without the consent ways governed according to what 
of the King. Suffice it to say, that he esteeme(f the interest of his peo- 
absolutc power can no longer reign pie, and of religion — that not having 
in France; that the influence of the been appreciated in bis endeavours 
clergy has ceased.’ for the one, and being unable to sus« 

u 1 As for me, Marshal,’ replied tain the other, if he remainej ffip on 
the Duchess, 4 1 will consent to any the throne, he renounced, without 
thing, provided they will preserve regret, a power which, if retained, 
the crown to my son ; but I much would render him responsible to 
dread the Duke of Orleans and the Heaven for all the evils with which 
young Napoleon. Let the Parisians France might be afflicted— that his 
know the advantage of being guided duty to God was superior even to his 
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duty towards liis people — aud that 
he hoped to find, in his trust in Him, 
sufficient strength to bear, without 
murmuring, all the dispensations 
with which he might be aifiicted. 
But that which disquiets me most/ 
said the King, * is the education of 
my grandson, 1 will never consent 
that he should be surrendered to the 
Liberals ; the crown of martyrdom 
is preferable.* 

"The Marshal ventured to mention 
Chateaubriand, as a fit man to be in- 
trusted with the education of the 
young prince. 

“ * Do not mention him, iftarslial. 
Joas was intrusted to Joad, and not 
to Mathati. Chateaubriand would 
be the most fatal of preceptors, for 
it is lie who has perverted so large 
a portion of the Royalist youth, by 
lending a chivalrous air to Liberal- 
ism. Should the hand of Cod one 
day cease to press upon me, it will 
be because, whatever faults 1 may 
have committed, I have remained 
faithful to him; and it is indispen- 
sable that the heir of the throne of St 
Louis should receive a religious edu- 
cation. Chateaubriand is a sophist 
in religion, and no true believer,* 

“ In truth, every one who had ac- 
cess to him must have observed, that 
in the last misfortunes which over- 
whelmed him, Charles X. found in 
his religious feelings an inexhaust- 
ible source of consolation. When he 
was made aware of the necessity of 
abdicating, lie made up his mind to 
it without pain. The mental activity 
of Napoleon was the real vulture 
which he carried with him to St He- 
lena; Charles X. surrendered him- 
self to God. His religious resigna- 
tion supplied the place of philo- 
sophy.** — I. tfOO. 

Without pretending to vindicate all 
the acts ot Charles’s administration, 
and admitting that there was much 
imprudence in many steps of his go- 
vernment, it is impossible to contem- 
plate without admiratioif his conduct 
in adversity. Firm, without being os- 
tentatious ; resigned, without being 
querulous, he bore the fall from the 
heighg^of temporal grandeur with 
equanimity which surpasses the 
greatest efforts of worldly heroism. 
Louis was first led to the scaffold ; 
and his captivity and death exhibit a 
specimen of Christian resignation 
and forgiveness to which there is 


nothing in the annals of uninspired 
virtue which can be compared. Na- 
poleon was next precipitated from 
the throne— the conqueror of the 
world strove in vain to subdue his 
own passions; and the memoirs of 
St Helena exhibit the greatest hu- 
man intellect gnawiug in vain at 
the adamantine chain of adversity. 
Charles X. was subjected to the same 
ordeal ; and that which the soul of 
Napoleon could not endure, was 
borne with ease by a slender intel- 
lect, and a mind frittered away by 
the frivolities of a court. Such is 
the superiority of religion to the ut- 
most efforts of unassisted reason; 
such the advantage it gives even or- 
dinary minds over the most gigantic 
efforts of mere human magnanimity. 

Charles X. iu these observations 
was unjust to Chateaubriand. That 
illustrious man, second only to Scott 
in European literature, was the vic- 
tim of the same wretched court in- 
trigues which proved fatal to the 
reigning family. Their eyes were 
not opened to his great qualities 
during the prosperous days of the 
restoration ; they were taught to 
believe he was an apostate to the 
cause of royalty, an infidel in reli- 
gion, because he was superior to 
the conclave of Jesuits who ruled 
the cabinet. But adversity — that 
magic talisman which transports 
every heart into the palace of truth 
— has developed his real character. 
While the whole court of Charles 
X., with a very few honourable ex- 
ceptions, have deserted the fallen 
dynasty in their misfortunes, and 
basely knelt to their successors in 
royalty, Chateaubriand has nobly 
stood their friend. He has relin- 
quished his country, his home, his 
fortune, to preserve his consistency. 
He has spurned at all the offers of 
the citizen-king; and employed in 
exile his great talents in defending 
the family which had dismissed, the 
dynasty which had reviled him,— 
in pleading the cause of innocence, 
and supporting the child of misfor- 
tune. With truth it may be said, 
that calamity is never lost either 
upon individuals or nations ; it 
forms the only test of real virtue ; 
it consigns to oblivion the hollow- 
hearted sycophant, and brings forth 
the great ana the generous in unde- 
oaying lustre,— the inheritance of 
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their country, the birthright of the 
human race. 

What a contrast to the magnani- 
mous conduct of the illustrious Vis- 
count Chateaubriand does the base- 
ness of the courtiers at St Cloud 
exhibit ! 

“ As to the courtiers who were at 
St Cloud, their number diminished 
every moment. Even so early as 
Thursday, 29th July, the officers in 
the interior of the palace were be- 
ginning to absent themselves. The 
Duchess de Berri lost all her attend- 
ants; those of the Dauphiness, ma- 
king her absence a pretext, also dis- 
appeared ; thfi aides-de-camp, the 
gentlemen of the chamber, the 
chamberlains, and the lords in wait- 
ing; the squires, maitres d’hotel, 
grooms of the chambers, butlers, 
cooks, footmen, coachmen, and 
grooms, all disappeared during the 
30th and 31st. So few gave proof 
of their fidelity that they can easily 
be numbered. 

“ Very different was the conduct 
of the military men of all grades; 
of the ollicers of the guard, .and, 
above all, of the body guards, on 
whose fidelity the courtiers had been 
wont to cast reflections. It was at 
the moment when their hopes of 
fortune disappeared, without a hope 
of return, that their devotion to the 
royal cause appeared in its brightest 
colours. 

“ On the 30th, in the evening, the 
saloons of St Cloud were deserted. 
The King, surveying the empty 
apartments, Baid, with a smile, — ‘ I 
will engage that there will be a large 
enough crowd to-morrow at the le- 
vee of the Duke of Orleans.* ” — I. 
302, 303. 

The authoress has preserved a list 
of the few courtiers who remained 
faithful amidst the general defection. 
We shall transcribe it, to shew how 
few of those who tasted the bread of 
royalty were really worthy of the 
trust, and for the honour of the fa- 
milies who can now add this glorious 
bar to their scutcheons. 

“ The Duke de Luxembourg, M. 
Decroy, the Count de Trosoff, Count 
Lasalle, the Marquis de Courbon 
Blenac, the Marquis de Maijoufort, 
Baron Crissot, Marquis Chosguil 
Beaupreau, Count Auguste dc La- 
rochjaquelein — a name ever first in 
the path of honour, Baron Crossaid, 


Marquis Fontenille, Weyler de Na- 
vas, the Duke Arnaud do Polignac, 
Count O’Hegerty, the Duke de 
Cuiclie and de Levis, Count JVIenaud, 
Count Brissac, the Baron Damas, the 
Marquis Brabancois, the Count de 
Maupas, M. O’Hegerty the son, Mar 
dames St Maure and De Bouiilc, 
the Duke de Maiil^, the Duchess de 
Con taut — whose conduct was truly 
admirable in those disastrous times, 
and the Baroness de Charette — na- 
tural sister of Henry IV., according 
to the line expression of M. de Cha- 
teaubrjpnd.” — I. 310. 

During the melancholy journey 
from St Cloud to the sea-coast, the 
King and royal family never lost that 
serenity of mind, which, amidst such 
calamities, they dcriveu from higher 
sources of consolation than mere 
moral courage. 

" The Duke d’Angouleme had a 
cheerful air during the whole jour- 
ney, which filled us with astonish- 
ment. He even made light of the 
fall of his family, and repeatedly said 
that his change of life gave him no 
sort of pain.. The Dauphiness and the 
Duchess dc Berri were far from sha- 
ring his equanimity. The latter in 
particular, unaccustomed to suffer- 
ing, never ceased to lament the crown 
which the Revolution had torn from 
the innocent brow of her son. Dress- 
ed like a man, performing part of the 
journey on foot, shuddering at the 
aspect of the tri- colour decorations 
of the peasantry, she could not re- 
strain her tears, which fell in abund- 
ance. The Duchess d’Angouleme 
herself, though bred in the school of 
adversity, did not bear this last stroke 
with the energy whFch might have 
been expected from a mind of such 
resolution. She also wept on many 
occasions, and experienced not less 
horror than her sister-in-law, at the 
sight of the flag which recalled all the 
grievous recollections of her youth. 
But that weakness by degrees disap- 

J ieared. She regained in great part 
ler wonted firmness, and at length 
exhibited nothing in her demeanour 
but the constancy and resignation of 
the grand-daughter of Maria Theresa. 

“Charles X. never lost for one 
moment that calm dignity, that sere? 
nity of manner, which renders mis- 
fortune so worthy of admiration. He 
fully perceived the hopeless nature 
of his fall ; but he bore the blow like 
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a man whose conscience has nothing 
to reproach him ; not a word, not a 
gesture, escaped him, which did not 
augment tlio admiration of those who 
surrounded him. He consoled the 
Princesses, and evinced a tender 
anxiety for his grand-children. All 
the peasantry who met him on the 
road, struck with that grandeur of 
soul, testified a respectful veneration 
which had no intermixture of politi- 
cal interest. 

“ The little Duke dc Bourdeaux and 
the Princess, without being able ful- 
ly to comprehend the revolution 
which had taken place in their Affairs, 
were well aware that something ex- 
traordinary had occurred. The un- 
usual number of troops with which 
they were surrounded, the interrup- 
tion of their studies, the tears of 
their mother and aunt, all struck 
astonishment into their infant imagi- 
nations. They told the Duke dc Bour- 
deaux soon after, that he was King, 
and seeing around him nothing but 
soldiers, he asked if he had no sub- 
jects but military men ?” — I. 30 9 . 

It is pleasing to find that at length 
the eyes of the royal family began to 
be opened to the real character of M. 
Chateaubriand. 

“ On the 6th August the party pro- 
ceeded to Aigle. The newspapers 
there announced that the acts of go- 
vernment were issued in the name 
of the Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. 

44 4 And why not in that of Henry 
V. ?' said the Duchess de Berri, * is it 
possible that my uncle will not recog- 
nise the title of my son ?’ 

“ * We must be prepared for the 
worst,’ said the King ; * in these dis- 
astrous times we can no longer dis- 
tinguish a friend from an enemy. — 
Chateaubriand will probably bei re- 
joiced at the fall of poor Polignac, for 
I know well that he did not like 
him.’ 

“The Duchess de Berri warmly un- 
dertook the defence of 1 Chateau- 
briand, saying, ‘ that he was a faith- 
ful royalist, and that, far from being 
rejoiced at the disasters of the mo- 
narchy, she was persuaded he would 
be profoundly afflicted at them.’ 

“ Nevertheless,* said the King# 4 he 
bas to reproach himself with the op- 
position which has spread such fatal > 
divisionsaraongthe Royalists, and, in 
consequence, overwhelmed us with' 


so many calamities. But the desire 
to make finely turned periods’— 

“ ‘ Sire,* said the Duke of Ragusa, 
who was present, 4 Chateaubriand 
has a noble soul ; you have not a moro 
devoted subject than he; he has 
given striking proofs of it,, and, I 
doubt not, will give others still moro 
sublime.’ 

“ 4 His faults,’ said the Duchess 
d’Angouleme, 4 belong rather to the 
head than the heart ; and I am con- 
vinced that we might count on him 
in life or death.’ 

44 The Dauphiness was right. The 
conduct of that noble peer, who, to 
remain faithful to the- cause of the 
Bourbons, has renounced all the pro- 
spects of ambition which were 
opened to him under the Citizen- 
King, has refuted in a triumphant 
manner all the calumnies which 
were uttered against him. It is not 
eight days since he has assured me 
that he lias resolved to emigrate, and 
pass the remainder of his life in 
Switzerland.” 2 — I. 343. 

The day of the mournful separa- 
tion of the King from his country, 
his attendants, and his guards, at 
length arrived ; it is recited in these 
simple, but touching terms : — 

“ The time of the heart-rending 
separation was at length arrived ; 
that when Charles at length touched 
the end of his career, and was about 
to leave his native soil, and all the 
grandeur of the throne, to hide his 
exiled head in a foreign land, desti- 
ned, doubtless, to be his tomb. It was 
also the day when that guard, so no- 
ble, so devoted, was about to burst 
the last bonds which bound it to 
the sovereign for whom all its mem- 
bers would willingly have laid down 
their lives. It was arranged that that 
mournful ceremony should take place 
at Valognes. 

44 When the moment arrived, the 
order was given that each company, 
represented by its officers and six 
privates, should being its standard, 
in the order of their respective se- 
niority. The King, the Dauphin, the 
Dauphiness, Madame, the Duke de 
Bourdeaux, and Mademoiselle, en- 
tered at eleven o’clock into the room 
where the guards were successively 
introduced. The scene which ensued 
will never be effaced from the recol- 
lection of those who witnessed it; a 
heart-rending scene, when fallen ma- 
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jesty received its last homage ; when of victory. The King has still for 
regrets, sobs, and mute protestations him, the provinces, the strong places 
were interchanged, and tears more the troops, the army of Algiers, and 
eloquent than words ! The royal fa- he will certainly be supported by ail 
mily received in these touching adieus the armies of Europe.’ 
the true consolation of the heart, the “ The gentleman began to laugh, 
sole which can assuage its profound * Did any one ever see,* ho replied, 1 sol- 
wounds. diers combat for chiefs who would 

"The King, with a voice at once not venture to put themselves at their 
moved and full of dignify, thanked head ? Besides, ours have acquired 
his guards for their conduct, told the unfortunate habit, during the last 
them how much he regretted being forty years, of abandoning the mas- 
unable to recompense their fidelity ter who no longer pays them, to range 
but byr his affection, that he would themselves under the one who holds 
never forget their devotion, and that the treasury. Men must live. Open 
ho hoped they would never forget the book of history ; you will see 
him and his family. He terminated that the army passed from Louis XVI. 
the discourse with these remarkable to the Constituent Assembly ; from 
words the legal to the usurping power, from 

"‘I receive, gentlemen, from your the Committee of Public Safety, in- 
hands these spotless standards ; and vested with authority, to the Thermi- 
I trust the Duke de Bourdeaux will dorian re-action. On the 18thFructi- 
restore them to you as unsullied.’ dor, it abandoned the Council invest- 
" At these words the enthusiasm ed with the legal right, in favour of the 
rose to the highest pitch. Tears flow- usurping Directory ; and still later, 
cd on all sides, but no oath was on the i 8th Brumaire, it answered 
pronounced, as malignity has since the call of a hero, without any legiti- 
invented. The King would never mate title. Did it defend that new 
have exacted an oath from those who master in 1814 ? Did it defend the 
loved their country which would King in 1813? No, but it ranged it- 
havc endangered its repose.” — I. self under the command of the for- 
359. tunate adventurer, whohad overturn- 

It is the fashion for our modern ed the monarchy. In these Last days, 
liberals to revile the Bourbons ; but what has been the conduct of the 
the conduct here described can well army ? Believe me, the army remains 
afford to stand the shafts of ridicule, faithful only during battle, or in com- 
It has become the province of history; bating a foreign enemy ; but woe to 
it will continue to dignify the fall of the chief who counts upon its support 
this illustrious family, to elevate and in oppressing the nation ! it will al- 
movc the human heart, forages after ways escape from his colours.’ 
the obscure herd who calumniate “ I had nothing to answer to that 
them are lost in the waves of forgot- chronological resume , which repre- 
ten time. sented all our military revolutions 

The author gives the following in- with scrupulous exactness. I had in- 
teresting account ofher conversation course to the fidelity of the pvovin- 
with a leader of the liberal party on ces, but there too the argument fail- 
her first return to Paris. ed me ; for I must admit that my op- 

“ 1 1 have taken up arms,’ said lie, ponent had always the better, at 
* against M. Polignac. I regret that least in appearance, in all our argu- 
the King should have suffered from ments. 

the contre coup . But this was no "‘You believe, then, that the Re- 
children’s sport; we were called on to volution is Completed V 
combat despotism, the ancient re- “ ‘ Yes, Madame.’ 

f ime which we were threatened with " * And who will profit by it?’ 

eing restored. I belong to the new “ * Oh ! you need not be afraid that 

order of things, by my age ; and I was some one will reap its fruits; the ap- 

obliged to defend it. Those who have petite for profiting by others’ aebieve- 
committed follies must bear their con- ments, is not likely to fail in this age 
sequences ; they do not even deserve pf ours. We shall have the counter- 
to be regretted.’ part of the courtiers of the Restora- 

But, sir,’ replied I, ‘ you are ra-* tiofc f'the wheel will turn, but it 
ther in a hurry to chant the hymn will bring up the same face. This 
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last Revolution lias come ten years 
too soon, or too late.’ ”—*11. 9. 

To all appearance this prediction 
is destined to be speedily verified. 
The Revolution has in no ways bene- 
fited any class of tho people, but 
essentially injured all. The public 
burdens have been enormously aug- 
mented; trade and industry pro- 
portionally depressed ; and the rapa- 
city of the Citizen King, and his army 
of courtiers, exceeds all that is 
charged against his unfortunate pre- 
decessor. 

The first visit of M. de Qiatcau- 
briand to the authoress is given at 
length, and as every thing which 
concerns that illustrious man is the 
province of history, and interests the 
human race, we shall transcribe the 
conversation which ensued between 
them. 

“I was buried in the most pro- 
found reflections, when Chateau- 
briand was announced. That illus- 
trious name made me thrill with 
emotion ; I rose with speed, and ran 
to meet my illustrious friend with 
my eyes bathed with tears. 

« ‘ By what fatality,’ said he , ( was 
I neither at Court nor with the 



“ c Ah ! my friend, what a change 
since we met ! — ’ 


u * What a fall, madam ! what a 
mixture of good and evil, of virtues 
and vices ! — The race of our Kings 
is a third time tossed by the tem- 
pests, and wrecked on a foreign 
shore, without our being able to op- 
pose any thing but tears and regrets 
to the calamity. — Do you know what 
most grieves me ? — When I arrived 
at the Gates of Paris, I ran to the of- 
fice of the Journal des Debats, 
where I remained a few minutes ; in 
leaving it, I was seized by some 
young men, who raised me in their 
arms, and forced all who passed to 
join in the cry, “ Vive Do Cha- 
teaubriand !” ’ 

And why does that distress you V 
«« Vive M. De Chateaubriand on 
the tomb of the monarchy !’ 

w ‘ But near that tomb is still an 
infant, in whose favour the ancient 
inheritance of Henry IV. may still 
open.’ 

** * My voice, at least, shall not be 
wanting in hie distress,’ 


u With what energy did he then 
unfold to me the sentiments of a 
Royalist and a citizen ! He ran over 
the different parties, who were in 
presence of each other, and with his 
eagle’s eyes pierced into the depth b 
of futurity. 

“ ‘ The Duke of Reiclistadt,’ said 
he, ‘ has no chances in his favour : 
He has nothing for him hut the in- 
trigues of the police and the garri- 
sons.— The ancient Napoleonists will 
not avail him, for their attachment to 
the son of the hero, who has loaded 
them with obligations, is kept in su- 
bordination to their Interest, and 
their interest will lead them, like all 
the rich, to the Palais Royal. As to 
the Republicans, they have not a 
chance in their favour ; the Duke of 
Orleans will carry the day. Reason 
and prudence will induce the majo- 
rity of the nation to range itself un- 
der his banners. — He will have on 
his side the shopkeepers, the selfish, 
and all the characters of the Revolu- 
tion, the empire, and the restoration, 
who wish for repose and freedom.” 

“ « And glory also.’ 
n * That remains to be seen.* 

“ * And what do you propose to do 
in this new regime 
“ * If they do not require of me 
services incompatible with my prin- 
ciples, I will not desert my post in 
the Chamber of Peers; if they do, 
I will leave France for ever.* 

“ * No, my noble friend, you will 
not leave your country; it cannot 
afford to detach you from its glory.’ 

“ 1 1 cannot,* he replied, ‘ separate 
my cause from that of the Royal Fa- 
mily ; and since they had doubts of 
my devotion, I seek in misfortune 
the opportunity of giving fresh proofs 

“ * I fear,’ he added, * that the steps 
of the new Ministry will be feeble 
and timid ; nor indeed can it be 
otherwise. It will fear all the world, 
and will be desirous to displease no 
one. Subsequently it will not fail to 
disown its origin, like an enriched 
servant, who, instead of taking a 
pride in his skill in amassing a for- 
tune, seeks to pass for a member of 
his ancient family, and for that pur- 
pose adopts its forms and ceremo- 
nies. — No one, however, is deceived 
by all this but the parvenu himself, 
but that is sufficient to mislead 
them.*” II. 34, 
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Some months after the Revolu- 
tion, and Bhortly before his death, the 
authoress received a visit from Ben- 
jamin Constant. The observations 
of such a man on the passing events 
are well worth recording. 

u 4 Great events/ said I, * have oc- 
curred since we last met.* 

44 « Yes/ replied the sage, 4 but I 
fear those who are reaping the fruit 
know not how to profit by them. Al- 
ready they are striving to envelope 
royalty in the same robes, to make it 
repose on the same couch as its pre- 
decessor, in order, without doubt, 
that the change should uot be per- 
ceived. The dynasty has only chan- 
ged its chief. To hear our rulers, 
you would imagine that the Revolu- 
tion is nothing but a chimera, and 
that the new "King derives his sole 
title from his quasi legitimacy.* 

“ 4 I confess that that word is to 
me utterly unintelligible.* 

44 1 You had better ask M. Guizot, 
Dupin, and their associates, what it 
means. I have no wish to dispute 
with them the honour of the inven- 
tion. — Fatality has attached itself to 
the great work: it was begun by 
giants, it lias been continued by pig- 
mies, and now they are striving to 
degrade it, in order to lower it to 
their own level. They will end by 
sinking it, like the Byzantine Em- 
pire, in an ocean of words; but let 
us not deceive ourselves. These 
words will swallow us up.’ 

44 4 It well becomes you to rail at 
eloquence, who use it with so much 
force.’ 

44 4 Eloquence, Madame, does not 
consist in line sophisms, in delusions 
coloured with art; and yet we hear 
nothing but that at the Tribune. The 
King is deceived, the nation is de- 
ceived, all the world is deceived, 
and all that for the benefit of foreign 
powers. — We are made to live on il- 
lusions.-— We have already advanced 
no farther than the 29th July, when 
we should have raised that mighty 
shout, that cry to arms, which would 
have resounded to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Our rulers, on 
the contrary, are striving only to re- 
assure foreign powers, to inspire 
submission to external despots.— 
We are sleeping on the edge of an 
abyss, and fortune in vain calls us to 
range ourselves under that immortal 


aegis, that tricolour flag, which only 
waves over the Tufleries, to contrast 
our present humiliation with the 
glories of the Republic and the Em- 
pire.* *’ 

Such are the seducing colours un- 
der which the passion of Republican 
propa^andism veils its projects of 
ambition, rapine, and universal do- 
minion I 

The Revolution of July effected 
as great a change in the leaders of 
fashion, and the manners of the day, 
as in the men who held the reinB of 
goveriynent. Our authoress gives 
the following entertaining account of 
her visit to a box of a leader of the 
liberal party at the opera 

44 M. De. L. passed into the ante- 
chamber, and I rejoined him in half 
an hour, equipped for the opera, in 
that dress du juste milieu , which was 
then beginning to be in fashion.— We 
set out, arrived at the theatre ; and 
after passing through several boxes, 
[ found myself in that of M. Guizot, 
the Minister of the Interior, directly 
opposite that gentleman, and the 
high and mighty dame, his wife, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of the new cour- 
tiers, of whom I thus appeared to 
swell the train. 

44 Indignant at the trick which had 
thus been played on me, I looked at 
my friend who had thus conducted 
me into the middle of that liberal 
mob, but he had concealed him- 
self behind M. Raoul Rochette, and 
others, whom 1 1 ittle expected to meet 
in such company. The lady of the 
place rose to receive me ; her form 
was arrayed to advantage in a mus- 
lin robe edged with blonde, intended 
no doubt to exhibit the union of sim- 
plicity and riches. The contrast was 
truly curious. — She was decked out 
like^i chapel, flowers, plumes, rib- 
bons; nothing was awanting; I was 
dazzled at the sight. 

44 M. Guizot was dressed in a hand- 
some black coat, a white waistcoat, 
tight pantaloons of light blue ; shoes 
finely blacked, with soles half an in ch 
thick ; a round bat, adorned with an 
enormous tricolour cockade ; gloves 
almost new : in fine, he exhibited the 
true costume of a petifc-maitre, only 
you would have some difficulty to 
assign the period of civilisation to 
which it belonged. 

> 44 1 was formally conducted to a 
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chair near that of the Minister’s lady. 
They complimented me, with that 
protecting air which so well becomes 

E ower, and I answered with all the 
umility which suited my humble 
situation. 

“ While seated there, I had leisure 
to admire the crowd of young elegans, 
with their dressed mustaches and 
affected airs, who arranged them- 
selves, in close column, round the 
ladies whose husbands were in credit 
with the government, as if to debar 
ali approach to a humbler class of 
supplicants. There was something 
truly amusing in the manners of these 
fine gentlemen; their college airs, 
their Dourgeds manners, their aping 
the ease of the Court. They spoke 
aloud, used abundance of gesticula- 
tion, and were perfectly irresistible. 
The ladies fanned themselves, with 
a charming air of simplicity ; there 
was an ease, an abandon in their de- 
meanour, which made me feel all 
the rusticity of my previous habits. 
I felt like a young village girl sud- 
denly transported from her cottage 
into a numerous circle, where every 
thing she sees and hears is a novel- 
ty; with this difference, that, instead 
of being transported from the cottage 
to the palace, I had fallen from the 
palace to the cottage. Never in my 
life had 1 witnessed such a scene; 
but, I own, that after half an hour, I 
began to think 1 had had enough of 
it. 

u * Is the curtain never to fall/ said 
I to the gentleman who accompanied 
me, who at length ventured to ap- 
proach my side. 

“ * No, madam ; for the master of the 
f£te has just ordered refreshments.’ 

“ * Heaven have mercy onus!* ex- 
claimed I. * I already begin to per- 
ceive the scent of cider and bedr. — 
Where on earth have you brought 
me V said I to my companion, as soon 
as we had left the box. 

“ ‘Where I promised/ said he—* to 
the representation of a Cofoedic Bour- 
geoises with this difference, that I did 
not tell you that it was to take place 
at the Minister of the Interior’s.’ ” 
Now, this raillery appears to us 
richly deserved. We admire M. Gui- 
zot as much as any one, and will soon 
make our readers acquainted with 
his great works ; blit when a profes- 
sor, leaving his proper sphere, be- 


comes a Minister of the Interior, and 
assumes, for a little brief space, the 
airs of a courtier, he becomes the 
fit object of ridicule. The ludicrous 
character of the scene which is here 
so well described, is a just satire on 
the folly and presumption of that le- 
velling spirit of the present day which 
woula remove every thing from its 
proper sphere, make learning de- 
spicable without being useful, and 
industry tumultuous without being 
beneficial. 

Talleyrand is also introduced on 
the scene. The following conversa- 
tion will exhibit the views of this ve- 
teran politician on the recent chan- 
ges. 

“ * I know not, madam ; but I be- 
lieve that war would not suit France 
at this moment. The sight of the 
tricolour flag could not be agreeable 
to the foreign powers, as recalling 
the victory of a people over their 
king. But what most disquiets me 
is to see our old tnen ape the ideas 
of the young, and our youth assume 
the decrepitude of age. The latter 
are employed in the government- 
to-morrow they will be sent back to 
their schools.’ 

“ * What ! do you not recollect 
they are now our rulers ?* 

“‘You know, madam, that wise 
men sometimes bend to the caprices 
of children, to let their vehemence 
evaporate; but, I must own, every 
thing which has recently occurred 
in France makes me think that all, 
young and old, have profited nothing 
by the lessons of the past. It was in 
vain to expect that that unanimity, of 
which the Revolution boasted so 
loudly, could continue. Oil all sides, 
complaints will soon arise from those 
who now dissemble their regrets and 
their hopes. The spirit of complaint 
is more persevering than that of joy. 
The first law passed after a Revolu- 
tion should be that of an ostracism.' 

“ ‘ You have not even,’ said I, ‘ the 
relief of emigration ’ 

“ * So much the worse. In 1830, 
as at the era of the consulate, I was 
desirouB that the Government should 
give an issue to ali the humours of the 
social body by encouraging emigra- 
tion. How many Frenchmen'would 
embrace with alacrity the project of 
carrying their disappointments to a 
foreign shore I How many are there, 
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among whom, were it but for a mo- 
ment, a new climate is become an ab- 
solute want ! Those who, remaining 
alone, have lost in battle all that em- 
bellished their existence, and those to 
whom it has become a burden ! What 
a relief would it afford to that crowd 
of political maladies ; to those in- 
flexible characters, whom no reverse 
can bend ; those ardent imaginations 
whom no reasonings can affect ; those 
fascinated spirits whom no events will 
convince ; those who ever find them- 
selves crowded in their native coun- 
try; the crowd of speculators, and 
of those who desire to affix their 
names to new establishments; the 
many for whom France is still too 
agitated; the still greater numbers 
for whom it is too calm !’ ” 

We know not what our readers 
may think of these passages; but 
they appear to us to be among the 
most entertaining and instructive 
pages we have read in the literature 


of recent times. We are not sufficient- 
ly behind the curtain to know, whe- 
ther the conversations are all to be 
fully relied on, though, from their 
being given as the words of living 
characters, the variety of ideas and 
the force of expression which they 
contain, there seems no reason to 
believe they arc apocryphal. At all 
events, they convey a clear, forcible, 
and condensed view of the ideas of 
the leading political characters and 
great parties in the state, during those 
eventful times ; ancl as such, seem 
well deserving of attention. We have 
given Miem at length, both because 
our readers have elsewhere enough 
of our own ideas, and because we 
despair at conveying otherwise than 
in tne humble guise of a translation, 
the clear and luminous ideas of the 
illustrious characters whom the ma- 
gic lantern of this lively writer brings 
successively before our eyes. 


THE MOONLIGHT CHURCHYARD. 

BY DELTA. 

There is no cloud to mar the depth of blue. 

Through which the silent, silver moon careers, 

Save in the west some streaks of hazy hue, 

Through which pale Vesper, twinkling, ve-appeavs ; 
The sacred harmony which rules th%spheres 
Descends on lower regions, and the mind. 

Stripp’d of the vain solicitudes and fears. 

Which seem the heritage of humankind, 

Commingles with the scene, and leaves its cares behind. 

To gaze upon the studded arch above. 

And on thy placid beauty, mystic moon, 

Shedding abroad the mysteries of love, , 

And rendering night more exquisite than noon, 
Expands the sinking spirit ; while, as soon 
As from terrestrial frailties w$ retire, 

And to thy hallowed mood our hearts attune. 

To those benignant feelings we aspire, v 

Which make the spirit glow with purified desire. 

’Tis sweet, thus resting on this grassy mound, 

To look upon the vales that stretch below. 

On the old woods, that throw their shadows round. 
And on the silver streams of ceaseless flow, 
Murmuring and making music as they go; 

And on the hamlets, where a little star. 

Beaming within the lattice, makes to glow 
The homeward traveller’s heart* as, from afar. 

He hails a shelter from the world’s contentious jar. 

The shatter’d wrecks of generations past/' 

Slumbering around me are the village dead: 

O’er them no sculptured stones their shadows cast. 

To keep the moonshine from their verdant bed* 
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tho Moonlight Churchyard. fFeb. 

Here oft my steps hath Contemplation led ; 

And here, alone, in solemn reverie, 

Under this hoary elm, with lichens red, 

I have thought how years and generations ilee, 

And of the things which were, and never more shall be ! 

. Nor is the day far distant, nor the hour 
Deep in the bosom of Futurity, 

When all that revel now in pride and power, 

Commingling dust with dust as low shall lie ; 

Yes I all that live and move beneath the sky 
An equal doom awaits ; our sires have pass’d— 

Alike the mightiest and the meanest die ; 

And, slowly come the doom, or come it fast. 

The inexorable grave awaits us all at last. 

But man was ma<fe for bustle and for strife; 

Though sometimes, like the sun on summer days, 

The bosom is unruffled, yet bis life 
Consists in agitation, and his ways 
Are through the battling storm blasts ; to erase 
Some faneied wrong, to gain some promised joy, 

To gather earthly good, or merit praise. 

Are— and will be — the objects that employ 
His thoughts, and lead him on to dazzle or destroy. 

Yet lost to all $hat dignifies our kind, 

Cold were the heart, and bigoted indeed. 

Which, by its selfish principles made blind. 

Could destine all that differ’d from its creed 
To utter! ess perdition : who can feed 
A doctrine so debasing in the breast ? 

We who are dust and ashes, who have need 
Of mercy, not of judgment ; and, at best. 

Are vanity to him, with whom our fate must rest. 

Since thus so feeble, happy ’tis for us, 

That tho^All-Seeing is our judge alone ! 

Wo walk in darkness — but not always thus ; 

The veil shall be withdrawn, and man be shown 
Mysterious laws of nature now unknown : 

Yes f what is shrouded from our feeble sight. 

Or now seems but a chaos overgrown 
With marvels, hidden in the womb of night. 

Shall burst upon our view, clear, beautiful, and bright. 

Oh l who that gazes on the lights of life, 

Man in his might, and woman in her bloom, 

Would think, that, after some brief years of strife, 

Both must be tenants of the Bilent tomb ! 

^ Nought can revoke the irrevocable doom, — 

Childhood’s despair, man’s prayer, or woman’s fear ; 

The soul must journey through the vale® gloom ; 

And, e’er it enters on a new career. 

Burn in the light of hope, or shrink with conscious fear. 

Then in resign’d submission let us bow 
Before the Providence that cares for all : 

’Tis thine, oli Cod, to take or to bestow, 

To raise the meek, or bid the mighty fall; 

Shall low-born J^pubts, shall earthly fears enthrall 
The deathless soufwhich emanates from thee ? 

Forbid the degradation J No — it shall 
Burst from earth’s bonds, like'dayitar from the sea, 
Whenfromthe rising sun the shades of darkness dee ! 
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THE AGA OF THE ,t AHIZ ARIES. 


Italy has probably produced more 
of that distinctive quality called ge- 
nius, than any other nation of Eu- 
rope. What she was in the days of 
antiquity we scarcely know, farther 
than she was mistress of the world. 
Greece seems then to have borne 
away the prize of genius . But, be- 
fore the question can be decided, we 
must remember that ancient Greece 
was exactly in the circumstances 
which are most favourable to the ex- 
pansion of the intellect, while an- 
cient Rome, from the time when she 
was relieved from the pressure of 
perpetual war, was exactly in tflfe 
circumstances most unfavourable to 
that expansion ; — that Greece was a 
group of republics, which even, 
when under the dominion of Rome, 
were less enslaved than tranquilli- 
zed, while Italy was a solid despo- 
tism, shaken only by civil wars, 
which at once riveted the^fetters of 
the despotism, impoverished the no- 
bles, and corrupted the people. 

But on the revival of Europe from 
the ruin and the sleep of the dark 
ages, Italy was placed under the, 
original circumstances of Greece : 
the land was a group of republics ; 
all was sudden opulence, wild liber- 
ty, and fiery enthusiasm. She became 
first the merchant, then the warrior, 
of Europe ; then the poet, then the 
painter, of the world. From that 
period she was the universal school 
of the arts, those higher arts which 
regulate and raise the character 
of mankind, government, political 
knowledge, law, theology, poetry, 
not less than those graceful arts 
which soothe or decorate human 
life ; her music, sculpture, painting, 
the drama, the dance, were unrival- 
ed. In all periodsyvhen a science 
had grown old, and We world began 
to look upon it as exhausted, Italy 
threw a new stream of life into it, 
and it began its career again Wt new 
triumphs. An Italian revived geo- 
graphy by the discovery of a new 
hemisphere, and revived astronomy 
by giving us the telescope, and throw- 
ing open the gates of the starry 
world. An Italian awoke us to a 
new knowledge of the mechaoism of 
nature by the altvpuqjp, the barome- 


ter, and the pendulum. An Italian 
made architecture a new attribute 
of man, by hanging the dome of St 
Peter’s in the air. An Italian made 
the wonders of ancient painting cre- 
dible by surpassing them, and giving 
to mankind an art which now can 
never die. While Italy continued a 
warring nation, all the great leaders 
of the' European armies were either 
Italians or the pupils of Italy. The 
Sforza/Castruocih, Parma, Monte- 
cuculi* were thrvery lights of mar- 
tial Science ; and who was the sub- 
verter of Europe and its kings in our 
own day ? who was the inventor of 
a new art of war, and the terrible 
realizer of his own fearful but bril- 
liant theory ? An I(alian ! 

This universal stiggrem&cy in things 
of the intellect is genius. All was 
original ;mr genius w originality. 
All w$? powerful, practical, and 
made TO impress its character upon 
the living generation, and the gene- 
rations to come. For the highest, 
genius is the most practical : genius 
is no trifler; it may be fastidious; it 
may love to dream a world of its 
own ; it may look with scorn on the 
feeble and tardy progress by which 
humbler powers attain the height 
which it reaches with a wave of its 
wing ; but when it once comes to 
its ta&k, and treads the ground, its 
pressure is felt by the vigour of its 
tread. It moves direct to its pur- 
pose, — its purpose is worthy of its 
powers ; simplicity, strength, and 
force, are its essence/ aud it leaves 
tlieqevidencc of its qpble interposi- 
tion, perhaps in the overthrow of 
kingdoms, perhaps in their renova- 
tion, hut, in all its acts, leaves .the 
proof of faculties given with &e ob- 
ject of changing the direction, or re- 
novating the strength, of the general 
human mind. 

To come to the immediate pur- 
pose of the narrative. In the war 
of the Jlussians and Imperialists on 
the Ottoman Porte, which ended with 
the peace of Oczakow, Dec. 1791, 
it wajta||em&rked that the fortune 
whicPrad so signally accompanied 
* the Imperialist armies in the earlier 
parts of the campaign, as signally 
. deserted them towards its close t and 
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camp, to the iiigli IflJtP responsible^ 
situation of Aga of the Janissaries. 

There was but ljttlfe knotflli *pf 
. Hassan in his former cafeer, as a 
matter of cour9e.for Turkey has not 
yet had amongjihe invaders of its 
quiet any^agnateurs in ^jography, 
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collectors of^ 1 secret 
compilers of autographs, 
taken for granted that he w, 
of somebody, and that was enough ; 
«tyit it was seen that he was a capital 
soldier, and that was more satisfac- 
tory to the general Interest than if 
lie had his veins incarnadined by the 
blood of nil tlie Osmans. He bad, 
beside^, got a character, which ef- 
fectually precluded IE applications 
for bis history from nig own lips. 
Ha was not merely one of the best 
*JidhdU>rs of the scimitar in the do- 
minions of the faitli, but one of the 
most unhesitating in its use. He 
was known to have cut from the 
'skull to the chin, at a single sweep, 
one of his own captains, who had 
ventured to growl at an order ix^he 
field ; and his habits were of a keen 
and vindictive vengeance, which 
abotve aE other things tuvn^ tlie edge 

Itis perfe^ly v$ell known that 
there W&ftn 10 man in the dominies 
of the Sultan, whom that Sultan so 
thoroughly feared; yet when Hassan 
was but a captain the Delhis of 
the body-guard, he had established 
no decided a character for Bringing 
Hiings fo a speedy issue with the 
scimitar or the carbine, t hfl^ i 
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equeiiea was, that' this 
men and mps$ uncourt] y 
"of'coprtierp was suffered to take his 
#6y, treating Sultan add j&lave witii 
nearly equal want of ceremony* and 
still, to the ^universal astonishment, 
ad vancing*in .military rank. It 'was 
notorious, toq, that he openly scoffed 
at alj^thp accredited modes of rising 
in the bodyguard of.afiy nation un- 
der the *ue ^neither made a 
party among the clerks of the Divan, 
by promising them double allowan- 
ces when he should be Vizier, nor 
^ribed the Sultanas, nor told fables 
of his superior officers, nor made a 
lower salam to tlie Vizier, the Mufti; or 
the Capudan Pasha, than to liis own 
Korseruldeer. On the contrary, but 
a short time before. the fight of 
Tchesme, he had a furious alterca- 
tion with the Capudan, in tjie pre- 
sence of the Sultan himself. He tore 
the beard and struck off tlie turban 
of that fortunate slave and miserable 
admiral, pronounced that, as he had 
been a slipper-maker in his youth, 
he was fit For nothing but to make 
slippers to the end of his days, struck 
him with the sheath of his scimitar 
in tlie face, and declared that as 
surely as he t^k tee command of 
the Turkish flSt, so surely would he 
either leave it on a sandbank, or in 
flames, or in the enemy’s hands ^ 
direeibredictions which were all 
verified in one fact. For all the world 
now knows that the Capudan actual- 
ly first stranded his fleet, saw it strike 
to the Russian flag, and then saw it 
burn to cinders on die shores of the 
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consult the soothsayers on the new 
kind of magic by which the mightiest 
of die mighty allowed the meanest 
of the mean to$ear beards and tur- 
bans in their presence. But the Vi- 
zier instantly sent for the Delhi, 
complimented him orientally upon 
the grace of his manners, and the 
respect for the best of masters, which 

™ 25? 8 n! d ? im amon g the child, 
renofthe Prophet, invested him with 
a scimitar belt of honour, gave him 
his favourite charger, and gave into 
ms hand the commission of chief of 
the body-guard. # 

,Af Catherine had com- 
thev d cm.M b i he S V lta ® of whatever 
S« nSi/rt ,on S ed for Bel- 
wSh tt for Benders,, and 

* eallant . md thoSUnd 
was a teSSS^aSni?" 
M y ^ lm ? r t “ at was to be pai/forbv 
blood. Hassan saw the Vizier and 
the army pass in review before the 
f“ ltan : “The Delhi smiles/ 1 said the 
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cut off, con voys taken, d etached corps 

of cavalry disappearing as if they had ' 
sunk into the earth, excited the ut.; 
most astonishment in the combined 
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camp. The sol diers began to think the 
ghouls and vampires had made a sor- * 
tie upon them, and that they were 
fighting with things of the' air oc the 
grave. Cobourg proposed to retreat 
from this perilous ground, but was 
attacked on that night, and, after a 
loss of some thousand infantry, dri- 
ven on theroad to Transylvania*, The 
Russian general wrote for reinforce- 
ments from the jVontier garrtfons. 

marched, but were ncyerheard 
of. From the lime of the famous bat- 
t,e <« Forham, in which the allies cut 
up the Turkish line, they never gain- 
ed an advantage All was famine, 
flight, ion, and wonder. <The secret 
came out at last. The Vizier still 
commanded, but his age was vene- 
rable a^he had given up all duties 
nut .those of smoking his calaun, 
«nd perfuming his beard. * His ast h- 
nja disqualified Jiim from the open 
air, ana hq consequently regula- 
ted tho .affairs of war and peace, 

Q ‘ . 
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asleep and awake, onhis sofa, and 
with as muclj dexterity at one time 
as at another. But Caramata was in 
the field. The Delhi had brought 
some corps of bis favourite troops 
with him, and, what was better, he 
had brought the Delhi spirit with his 
troops. Before a month was past, 
every Spahi was as eager for a trial 
of his scimitar on the Austrian hel- 
mets as if he had ate nothing but 
opium from the beginning <n the 
campaign. The Janizaries brightened 
their kettles anew, and the Sight of 
the horsetail was soon a terror to the 
platoons of the yellow beards. .Has- 
san was still the same gloomy, soli- 
tary, and incomprehensible being; 
more sarcastic than ever, and more 
ferocious in quarters, in camp, and 
in the field. He had but one punish- 
ment for all offences — the edge of the 
scimitar. “ We come to the field to 
daughter men, not to save cowards,” 
was his expression, when he ordered 
a troop of life Delhis to ride in upon 
a regiment of Janizaries that had suf- 
fered itself to be surprised. “ You 
reproach us Turks with cruelty/* 
said he one day to an Austrian ge- 
neral, who came to propose a cessa- 
tion of arms, " but the only differ- 
ence between us is, that you are hy- 
pocrites, and we are not. You call 
yourselves soldiers, and you murder 
all that you can ; we call ourselves 
murderers, and we act up to the pro- 
fession. 1 * 

Hassan at least acted up to his 
word ; for on the very night which 
saw the Austrian return to his Prince 
with a fierce message of defiance, the 
whole of the imperial foragers were 
cut off, and the regiments of hussars 
which guarded them sent to ttye right 
about with such expedition, that they 
left three-fourths of their number 
under the hoofs^ of the Spahis* 
horses. 

Winter began to blo\v, freeze, and 
sleet from the tops of the Carpathians; 
and the allies, fully satisfied with 
having been beaten tor three months 
without intermission, and already 
harassed almost to death, rejoiced in 
the sight of the first sheets of 6now 
on the hills, as an omen of winter 
quarters. £ut the Aga of the Jani- 
zaries told his troops that now was 
the time to smite both black beard 


and yellow— that cowards required 
warm weather to put blood Into their 
veins, but that brave men could fight 
in all weathers. He grew more ad- 
venturous than ever, dashed with his 
Spahis at every thing that appeared 
within a horizon of a hundred miles, 
broke into the detached camps of the 
allied forces, took cannon, ammuni- 
tion, and waggons; an d, before a month 
was out, sent a pile of standards to 
Constantinople large enough to Jiang 
the ceiling of the Santa Sophia, and 
beards and mustaches enough to 
stuff all the footstools of the Seraglio. 
Joseph and Catherine were astonish- 
ed. Alarm followed, and then wis- 
dom. They sent a proposal for an 
armistice to the Vizier. The Vizier 
for once laid aside his pipe, and pre- 
pared to forward the envoy to the 
Sultan. Caramata came in during 
the conference, ordered the envoy 
to be seized, gave him into the hands 
of his Delhis, "and turned him out of 
the ifeamp, with a solemn declaration, 
that the next envoy should have his 
choice of the bastinado, or the mouth 
of the largest howitzer in the Turkish 
lines. The Vizier said, “ Allah il Al- 
lah/* resumed his pipe, and said no 
more. The envoy was escorted to 
the enemy’s camp, and on that night 
Cobourg found his tents on fire about 
his ears, and was forced to make his 
way as well as he could towards the 
Bar mat. Within three nights after, 
the redoubtable Suwarrow was for- 
ced to fight ids way through ten 
thousand gallant horse, who stripped 
him of every gun and fragment of 
baggage. Bender and Belgrade were 
now both effectually cleared. The 
Sultan sent his A^a the Cheleuk* of 
honour ; the Vizier was ordered to 
Constantinople, there to cure his 
asthma by the fresh air of the Bos- 
phorus, and Hassan Caramata was 
appointed ii^his room, first counsel- 
lor to the king of kings, commander 
of the armies of the faithful, and 
vanquisher of ail the unbelievers and 
Kafirs under the sun. 

The campaign began again : Leo- 
pold had succeeded Joseph, and he 
resolved to distinguish himself at 
three hundred mileB* distance by the 
cheap heroism of a cabinet warrior. 
He sent an autograph letter to Co- 
bourg, commanding him to signalize 
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the new reign by a victory. Cobour g 
took the field with a hundred batta- 
lions and sixty squadrons. He moved 
to the field famous for its name, half 
Greek half Slavonic; but more fa- 
mous still, for its demolishing the 
virgin laurels of the Emperor. At 
Tyrkagukuli he pitched his huge 
camp, gave a banquet in honour of 
the new hero of the House of Haps- 
burg, and, after it, rode out to fix up- 
on the spot in which he was to anni- 
hilate the Infidels. 

In half an hour he came flying back 
into his lines, with Hassan and fifteen 
thousand of the finest cavalry in the 
world thundering after him. Never 
had Prince of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire a narrower escape of being 
sent to his illustrious forefathers. 
The sixty squadrons were booted 
and mounted just in time to be char- 
ged, rode over, and broke into frag- 
ments. The aide-de-camp who car- 
ried the news of the battle to Vienna, 
announced that the Prince had gain- 
ed an unequalled victory, but ** that 
he required reinforcements to follow 
up the blow.” Hassan sent no aide- 
de-camp to Constantinople, but he 
sent a waggon containing as many 
Crosses and Eagles, St Andrew’s and 
St Peter’s, as would have paved the 
audience-hall of the Seraglio, or made 
buckles and bracelets for the whole 
liaratn, Nubians, K^islar Aga and all. 
The Austrians were thunderstruck, 
but they sung Te Deum. The Turks 
followed the flying Prince, and strip- 
ped him of his standards, guns, and 
foragers, as they had done the Rus- 
sians before. The Allies proposed 
an armistice, in pity, as they decla- 
red, for the waste of Moslem blood. 
The Turks galloped on, and, without 
any similar compliments to the spirit 
of philosophy, cut up the hundred 
battalions as they had cut up the 
sixty squadrons. Thq v days of Ru- 
pert! seemed to be come again, and 
Leopold the victorious began to think 
of clearing out the fosse, and rebuild- 
ing the ramparts of Vienna. 

But the city of the Danube was 
no longer to be besieged by a Turk, 
nor saved by a Pole. Hassan Cara- 
mata disappeared. His scimitar, 
worth a province in jewels; his state 
turban, embroidered by the supreme 
fingers of the Sultana V alkie herself; 
his horse furniture, the present of 
the Sultan, and too brilliant for the 
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eye to look upon, except under its 
web of Shiraz silk twisty-all re- 
mained in hi$ tent, and were all that 
remained of the famous Hassan Ca- 
ramata Vizier. A crowd of reports 
attempted to account for his sudden 
disappearance. By some he was 
thought to have fallen in a skirmish, 
into the midst of which he was seen 
plunging,with his usual desperate in- 
trepidity, ai’ew days before. But this, 
the Delhis, to a man, swore by their 
beards, was an utter impossibility ; 
for wharf; swordsman in the Austrian 
cavalry could stand for a moment 
before the fiery blade of Hassan? 
Others thought that he had been 
sent for privately by the Sultau, as 
usual, to converse on matters of state, 
and have his head cut off. But this was 
disputed too — for fond as Sultans may 
naturally be of cutting off heads, Has- 
san’s was one that kept the Sultan’s 
on the shoulders of the Father of the 
Faithful. The Rumeliotes, however, 
began to discover, according to the 
custom of their country, that there 
was witchcraft in the business, from 
beginning to end. They remember- 
ed Hassan’s countenance — the wi- 
thered lip, never smiling except 
with some sarcasm that cut to the 
soul — the solemn, foreboding, me- 
lancholy brow — the look of magnifi- 
cent beauty, but tarnished by bitter 
memory, or fearful sufferings. For 
all those, what manufacturer could 
be found but the old enemy of man ? 
Zatanai himself had shaped the face 
of Hassan ; and why not shape his 
fortunes too ? This accounted for 
his coming, none knew whence — 
his gaining the Sultan’s favour, none 
knew how — and his going, it puz- 
zled all the philosophers in the army 
to say Vhere. 

The witchcraft solution settled alf 
difficulties. Hassan was a ghoul; a 
son of darkness, let loose From his 
bed, five thousand miles deep, to 
spend a few uneasy years on the 
upper surface of the world ; or a 
magician, bargaining for a short pe- 
riod of power ana honours, and 
suddenly carried off, to complete his 
bargain. The Delhis, however, pled- 
ged themselves to cut off the musta- 
ches, and the head along with them, 
of any son of clay who dared to 
think, much more to assert, that 
their friend, favourite, and captain, 
was not a true man, a first-rate Del- 
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hi, and worth all the Viziers that 
ever kissed the dust off the slippers 
of the Padishah, since the days of 
Abubeker. 

The news reached the allies. It 
was worth all their feux-de-joie . 
Every soldier in Vienna was instant- 
ly sent to fill up the ranks of the vic- 
torious general, who was always 
beaten. Good news came still. Yus- 
suf Pacha was re-appointed Vizier ; 
and in a fortnight reached the camp, 
with his pillows, his pipe, and his 
asthma. In another fortnight he had 
made up liis mind to fight; and he 
moved to find out Cobourg and the 
Russians. The Moslemin shook their 
heads, wished old Yussuf at his pil- 
lau in Constantinople again, shout- 
ed “ Allah il allali,” and marched to 
the memorable plain of Rymnik, 
making up their minds to drink the 
sweet sherbet of immortality. Old 
Yussuf was as bvave as a lion, with 
the brains of an ass. He carried one 
hundred and fifteen thousand true 
believers into the teeth of the Aus- 
trian and Russian batteries— fought 
like a hero and a blockhead — and 
before sunset lost fifty thousand of 
his troops, his two camps, the battle, 
and the little understanding that se- 
venty years had left him, and all the 
fruits of all the triumphs of Hassan 
Caramata. Evil days now fell upon 
the Father of the Faithful. The Hel- 
his rode back to the capital, and 
vowed vengeance on the murderer 
of their great leader. The Sultan de- 
clared himself innocent, blit offered 
them any head of his ministers in 
exchange. They demanded his own. 
He admitted, like all Sultans, their 
right to the demand, but offered them, 
in the mean time, the head of the Vi- 
zier. Yussuf was sent for, acquainted 
with the necessities of the state, and, 
in half an hour after, his head was 
thrown over the seraglio wall. The 
war was at an end. The Russians 
and Austrians had forced a peace. 
The Sultan gave all they asked ; and 
Turkey was stripped of all that she 
had conquered during half a centu- 
ry. Still no tidings had been heard 
of Hassan. 


Towards the close of the year 
1880, immediately after the new les- 
son which the Turks received from 
the yellow beards, and the new evi- 
dence that Viziers from the cobblers* 


stalls, and admirals from the stables, 
were not the natural props of a falling 
empire, a party of Italian draughts- 
men, who had been sent out by the 
Genoese Jews, the established spe- 
culators in all articles of vertn , to 
make drawings, make bargains, and, 
according to custom, steal what they 
could among the fine ruins lately 
discovered by the English consul at 
Salonichi, were, by some absurdity 
of their own, enveloped in a column 
of the Ottomans, on their way home 
from Shumla. The unlucky artists 
were of course stripped to their 
trowsers, and ordered to march. 
The natural consequence would 
have been, that after a day or two of 
starving, hurrying through rugged 
roads without shoes, and sleeping 
under the canopy of the skies, they 
would have cither made their last 
bed in the marshes of Thessaly, or 
left their bones for the foxes and 
ravens of Pindus ; hut this is still no 
unclas.sic land, though trampled by 
the hoof of the swinish Ottoman, or 
harried by the lance of the moun- 
taineer Albanian. The unfortunate 
Italians were under the wing of the 
Muses, and, like the Athenians in 
Syracuse, found the advantage of 
having received a civilized education. 

On the second evening of their 
capture, as the column halted in a 
miserable village at the foot of the 
mountains, the lucky accident of 
finding some date brandy in the cor- 
ner of their hut for the night, put 
the captain of the escort into such a 
state of drunken good-humour, that 
lie ordered his captives to share it, 
by dancing the Roraaika along with 
him. Half dead as they were, they 
complied. He then ordered a song, 
to set bim asleep. The Italians were 
in no forte for melody ; but the cap- 
tain’s commands were peremptory, 
and the song was sung. While it 
was going on, an old merchant, at- 
tracted by the sound, came to the 
door of the hut, and speaking Ita- 
lian, of a better quality than the 
lingua franca of the half savages 
round him, offered his services, lie 
finally found them some food, by 
his influence with the peasantry ; and, 
by a still more useful influence, some 
piastres duly administered, obtained 
the Turk’s leave for them to remain 
under his prescriptions for a few 
days, until their feet were healed, and 
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their fatigues sufliciently got rid of 
to follow him. The Marabout took 
them up the mountain, provided, if 
not a cottage for them, at least a 
cavern, and for a month also fur- 
nished them with thc*means of sub- 
sistence until they could communi- 
cate with their friends. 

As the season advanced, and the 
Italians began to make preparations 
for returning home — for the compact 
with the captain was probably not 
expected by cither party to have 
been very conscientiously kept, and 
the captain himself was as probably, 
by that time, either shot or sabred — 
the Marabout’s uneasiness grew’ ob- 
vious. He at length acknowledged 
himself an Italian, and even a Ge- 
noese, but omitted to account for his 
Mahometan habit, his life, and his 
profession. He was not urged upon 
the subject. The time of their de- 
parture came. The old man’s cares 
were unremitting to the last,* and 
with provisions, some piastres, and a 
shower of benedictions, he sent them 
forward to the 9unnyland of mimes, 
monks, and guitars. 

Before the week was over, they 
found the Marabout among them 
again. But, a merchant no longer, 
he was now an Italian pilgrim, such 
as one sees every Easter by the 
hundred, before the hundred shrines 
of the little dingy Madonnas in Rome. 
He told them that, after their depar- 
ture, he had found solitude doubly 
irksome; that old recollections had 
come again upon him; and, in short, 
that as" he was born an Italian, an 
Italian he would die. They brought 
him with them to Genoa, installed 
him, by his own desire, in a convent 
there; the easy superior of which for- 
got to ask questions touching the pre- 
vious faith of a brother who went 
through his c aves and misericord e$’ 
with such perfection. There he re- 
mained for some months, going 
through the duties with a rigour ana 
punctuality that prodigiously edified 
the brotherhood. He was the admira- 
tion of the women too, for his sta- 
ture and countenance bad scarcely 
felt the effect of years, farther than in 
a slight bend in the one, and paleness 
and thinness in the other. But his 
eye was the eagle’s still, and his step 
had the loftiness and stride of the 
mountaineer. As lie passed through 
the streets with his bare bead, ve- 
nerable by a few silver locks at the 


side, and his fine bold phyHiognomy, 
he inevitably caught the eye of stran- 
gers, and, under those circumstances, 
I myself remember to have remark- 
ed him, among the mob of mean or 
fierce faces that crowd every corner 
of the city of the Dorias. It hap- 
pened also that my cicerone was one 
of the captured draughtsmen, and 
from him 1 heard the particulars of 
Fra Paulo, or Giovanni’s life, I forget 
which — particulars which my Italian 
friend would probably not have in- 
trusted to a less heretical ear. 

So far, my story has nothing un- 
common in it, and the misfortune is, 
that the sequel is only too much in 
the common form to be worth the 
modern taste for romance. The old 
man, some time after my departure, 
was found dead in his bed, without 
any mystery of assassination beiug 
called in to account for it; nor was 
there much wonder in the case, when 
we learned that lie was eighty-three, 
a disease that defies rneuicine, and 
has no want of the spadaccino to set- 
tle its account with the world. There 
is nothing more out of the routine, 
in the fact that the old merchant left 
a confession behind him; for every 
monk confesses to some one or other, 
and the old merchant had matters on 
his mind which he could not have, 
without utter expulsion and ruin, 
suffered to drop into the most pru- 
dent ear within the walls of Genoa, 
or, perhaps, the shores of Italy. He 
thus at once saved his religious ho- 
nour, and disburdened iiia con- 
science, by committing his memory 
to paper, and making my cicerone 
friend the residuary legatee of his 
sins. But even the record of such 
matters is a delicate possession in 
hclla Italia , and my friend expressed 
his gratitude in all the hyperbole of 
native eloquence, on my desiring 
him to collect all the membra disjecta 
of the old man’s pen, transfer them 
to me under the Ambassador’s cover, 
and keep bin soul in peace for the 
rest of his life, relative to the MSS. 
of his mountain fellow-traveller, — 
Moslem, Marabout, klept, and monk 
as he was. 


The papers were blotted and mu- 
tilated in all kinds of ways, but a 
species of abrupt narrative struggles 
through them. I give them, such as 
they were ■ 
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“ Whether, like all iny country- 
men, who are constantly enamoured 
of some Donna or other, I could 
have spent life in wandering from 
ball to ball, and between the sere- 
nade, the supper, and the gaming- 
table, been satisfied to make my way 
to the end of the day, and of all days, 
is more than l ever had it in my 
power to tell. I fell in love — fell 
in love but once, and, with the ex- 
tinction of that heavenly flame, be- 
came a fiend. 

“ There is no use now in telling 
the name of my family. Itavas no- 
ble, and of the highest order of no- 
bility. But is it not enough for the 
belief that it was proud, profligate, 
and splendid; that its head was a 
magnificent idler, and its younger 
branches were showy, subtle, pas- 
sionate, and with nothing to do on 
the face of the earth ; that it was Ita- 
lian ? If I went farther, and said that 
the head of that family was half 
maniac in good and evil, a r*adly 
prodigal benefactor, a madly trust- 
ing friend, a madly adoring lover, and 
an avenger mad to the wildest depths 
of vengeance, need I write under 
the picture that he was a Genoese ? 

“ I was that magnificent idler. 1 
was that splendid fool, that son of 
fortune, who cast away all the gifts 
of earth and heaven — who trampled 
out in blood loves and feelings that 
might have made the happiness of 
angels, who ran a frantic career of 
destruction through all that had twi- 
ned itself round my heart of hearts— 
then denied, defied, and cast from 
me the only hope which can console 
map for the loss of this world, and 
then sat dovfti in solitude, helpless 
remorse, and despair— unutterable! 

# # * * * 

“ It was during my residence at 
Vienna, that I first saw the woman 
who was afterwards to kindle all the 
fury and all the agonies of my na- 
ture. It is useless now to repeat 
Septimia’s tide. She was a woman 
of the highest rank, the daughter of 
one of our sovereign princes, and 
though of a Spanish mother, most 
beautiful. At the Austrian Court, she 
was the topic of universal admiration, 
and when all admired, who shall won- 
der if I, her countryman, young, 
ardent in all that spoke to die pas- 
sions, proud of the honours paid to 
Italian beauty, proud too, perhaps, 


of my own person, whirling through 
a perpetual round of brilliant sightb 
and festivities, with all the aromatic 
poison of heightened pleasure filling 
my senses and my soul, threw my- 
self at the feet of this most singular 

and admirable of women 1 

* * -* + 

u We were married. Until the 
hour when I led her from the altar, 

I had never dreamed that I was not 
the first object in her heart. But as 
she turned away from that altar, the 
single look which she gave to the 
image of the Saint above, undeceived 
me at once, and for ever. It was 
not reproach, nor sorrow, nor reli- 
gion, hut it was a compouud of them 
all. That look never left my mind. 
It has haunted me in iny dreams, it ' 
has followed me in solitude. I have 
seen it starting up before me in the 
midst of halls and banquets, and in- 
vesting the meaningless faces there 
with sudden sorrow and majesty. It 
has risen before me in the camp, in 
the cell ; in the calm, in the storm : I 
see it before me, pale, sorrowful, and 
lovely as ever, at this hour— the look 
of a heart broken, butliolily submis- 
sive ; bowed to the earth, but con- 
tented with its gia\c. Septimia! 
Septimia ! 

* x ■?.- v- * 

“ I left Vienna. I had grown weary 
of it, of myself, of the world. Plea- 
sure satiates, but mine was not sa- 
tiety; it was a fierce undefined feel- 
ing; a heavy consciousness that I 
had been wronged in heart — that 1 
had thrown away my capabilities of 
loving without the only return that 
can reconcile man to the cares that 
beset even the smoothest path of ex- 
istence. Even the externa) shew of 
happiness that made every lip teem 
with envy, flattery, or congratula- 
tion, hut increased my hidden an- 
guish. 1 have heard the compliments 
of princes, and they were only like 
taunts to my bitter consciousness. I 
have sat in the midst of crowds that 
filled my palace, to congratulate me 
on birth-days, wedding-days, the va- 
rious accessions of my rank, and the 
marks of honour conferred^ on me 
by kings, and sat, like Satan in para- 
dise, hating the splendour and beau- 
ty by which I was surrounded and 
tortured 1 finding, in the brilliancy 
of courts and court honours, nothing 
but fuel for the flame that was eat- 
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ing its way through ir»y soul. I was rest by some of my hunters, and 
alive to but one sensation — the cer- brought home as dead. I had lain for 
tainty that I was not loved by the a fortnight in my chamber, wander- 
only being whose love I could have ing from one delirium to another, but 
now valued. I saw it in the hoi- in all I still grasped the fatal letter 
lowness of the cheek, in the fee- —no force could take it from me. 
bleness of the form ; I saw it even Such are the poisons which man pre- 
more keenly in the forced smile witli pares for himself— I would not have 
which my presence, my tenderness, parted with that letter of ruin; to be 
those attractions with which, half in made monarch of Golconda. 
hope and half in despair, I from time s< I read the letter. What was it to 

to time made an attempt to restore the breach of confidence ? The se- 
rny wife to me. But her heart was cret was mine, and of all secrets the 
frozen, or gone ; and pride, pain, and most essential and overwhelming, 
thwarted affection returned on me Its pages gave the fullest satisfaction 
like a legion of the spirits of evil. that could be desired by a mind long- 
* * # * * ing to have grounds for self-torment. 

“ One day, in a hunting party in They were a long-detailed, but gentle 
Hungary, I was caught in one of accusation of broken vows, sustained 
those sudden storms that come from by references to times and places, 
the Carpathians, and cover the conn- and charges of duplicity and cruelty 
try with winter in a moment. I took on the part of friends and parents, 
shelter in a farm-house in the forest, which told me that my wife (for the 
The fireside was already filled with woman was mentioned, it was she in 
the wood-cutters, who had made every line) had long been loved, and 
their way in from the tempest. As I had loved in turn. That she had been 
had none of the gewgaws of my rank the reluctant sacrifice to the preju- 
about me, I passed for no more than dices of her rank ; and that my offer 
what I was, a man, and was welco- had been grasped at by her family, 
med merely as a hunter. They were alike for its own advantages, and its 
drinking, and the wine, sour as it rescue of the daughter of so proud 
was, brought out their confidences, a line from an alliance beneath her. 
One of them, who discovered that I f * I saw Scptimia on that evening, 
belonged to the court, probably from She had come on the first announce- 
some absurd effeminacy that had merit of my returning mind, and, 
grown upon me, made enquiries kneeling by my bedside, offered 
about the mode of conveying a let- thanksgiving to Heaven for my re- 
ter with which he was entrusted, covery, I could have stabbed her 
and of which he conceived that I on the spot. But she wept at my 
might be a more adroit conveyer averted face, and besought me, in 
than himself. The address was to such language of soft submission, to 
my wife. I bit my lip till the blood think kindly of her and her interest 
burst out, but I contrived to check in me, that I felt the tears streaming 
the rage that was ready to have torn down my cheeks. Ill that moment 
the carrier and the letter into a thou- I could have turned to her, confess- 
sand pieces. I instantly mounted my ed all that burdened my mind, and 
horse. The fellow discovered by my solidted to have at least all that was 
muttered curses that he had put his left to her of her early heart. But 
commission into perilous hands, but I was born to be a victim ! Pride 
it was too late : he followed me, and forbade the humiliation. Iscnt her 
even struck me with his wood-knife ; from my bedside ; and tossing there 
but I had got that which I would not till midnight, then started up, fever- 
liave resigned to all the powers of ed and feeble as 1 was, to tread the 
earth. I felt neither wound nor tern- corridors with shuddering feet, and 
pest; I rushed along till I fainted break open with frantic jealousy the 
from loss of blood, and when I open- cabinet in which I conceived the re- 
ed my eyes once more, found myself mainder of this correspondence to be 
in my chamber, with half the arch- concealed. 

duke’s physicians beside my bed; w With a sensation, of self-re- 
languid, and almost lifeless, but with proach that need not be envied by 
the letter still grasped in my hand. a wretch on the wheel, I broke open 

“ I had been discovered in the fo- the cabinet, found a packet of letters, 
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cm l ied them to my own chamber, 
aud there fed on them day by day. 
They gave me a feast of agonies. I 
found there the history of the whole 
developement of young passion ; the 
stories of the country walks, the 
youthful employments, the presents 
of flowers ; the first parting of the 
lover for the army; the thanks for 
liis promotion obtained by the be- 
loved one's influence ; the little gay 
anecdotes of the campaign, and 
mixed with them sentences repeated 
from the answers, which told me 
bitterly what these answers 'were ; 
fond, glowing, confiding, the out- 
pouring of a fine spirit, all awake 
with the finest of all passions. Yet 
what] was this eloquence to me ? 
what the brilliancy of the unconscious 
wit, or the loftiness of the half-in- 
spired feeling ? They were all for 
another ; and tlic woman whom I 
had selected from the world to be 
the depositary of my thoughts, had 
not a thought for me : the being in 
whose loveliness I would have taken 
*a pride, was to me but a weeping 
vestal, the guardian of a solitary altar, 
where the flame never shone to me. 
The wife of my bosom, the sharer in 
my fate, the partner of my rank and 
fortune, was at that hour the scorner 
of them all, wandering in heart far 
away after tho trials and chances of 
another, shedding tears for another's 
sorrow, rejoicing in another’s suc- 
cesses; and if she thought of me 
still, perhaps only measuring the 
years between me and the grave, and 
feeling the bonds of marriage only 
with the hope that the time might 
come when she should again be free. 

“ I had returned to my own country. 
But who can fly from himself ? At 
Jive-and-twenty, I had the look of 
fifty. In the midst of all that the 
world covets, I was a worn-down and 
meagre misanthrope. If it had de- 
pended on me, the eavth would be a 
w ilderness, or mankind a horde of 
Tartars, only ravaging each other, 
and turning the earth into a grave. 
My friends — and I had then a host of 
them — came round me with advice, 
entreaties, wonder at my fierce con- 
tempt of society, hopes of change, 
and ail the other helpless contrivan- 
ces of man to administer to the sick- 
ness of the mind; but their efforts 
were as useless as probably their 


zeal was hollow. Iu this withering of 
the head and heart I must have per- 
sisted, but for a new excitement. 
War broke out between the Empire 
and Prussia. The prize between the 
combatants was a paltry province, 
which the money wasted in the con- 
test would have paved with ingots, 
and which seemed doomed to per- 
petual sterility. We contrived, how- 
ever, to make it bear a crop of hu- 
man skulls. As the holder of a fief 
of the empire, a regiment was offer- 
ed to me, and, at tlie head of my ca- 
valiers, I rushed into the war. Glo- 
rious invention for accumulating the 
miseries, exercising the follies, and 
displayingtheblinilnessof man ! Two 
hundred thousand of us were sent 
out to butcher each other. Imperial- 
ists and Prussians pounced on each 
other witli the appetite of vultures, 
and, having gorged ourselves with 
human blood, rested only until a 
fresh feast of blood was ready. Every 
horror that fiction ever raised, was 
transacted as the common, every- 
day business of life. To-day victors, 
to-morrow fugitives; wading through 
Austrian carcasses at Prague ; bathing 
in Prussian gore at Kollin; fighting 
through fire and water, through fa- 
mine, nakedness,pestilencc; we were 
still as ready as ever to tear each 
other into fragments, as if we were 
flinging away life for any one thing 
that ever made life desirable. Be- 
tween the hospital and the field, the 
first campaign strewed the rocks and 
morasses of Silesia with a hundred 
thousand skeletons of what once 
were men and fools. 

“ But to me tliid was a delight. I 
was a wild beast, not a man— I long- 
ed to wreak myself on all that bore 
the human shape — I felt myself ter- 
ribly divorced from human interests 
— and, with the consciousness of an 
exile from happiness which could 
finish only in the grave, 1 Bought the 
grave. I was every where foremost. 
My regiment imbibed, as all soldiers 
will, the headlong habits of their 
colonel. We dashed at every thing, 
until the enemy began to think that 
resistance was useless ; and the sight 
of my hussars in the field, decided 
the fate of many an encounter. 

I was, of course, honoured for all 
this. Stars and crosses were hung 
upon a breast which cared no more 
for them than if they were so many 
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cobwebs. Still I tore my way through 
the enemy’s squadrons, and led on 
my fierce sabreurs from danger to 
danger, until I was pronounced in- 
contestably the most gallant hussar 
officer in the service — a Nadasti, a 
Scanderbeg — the pride and the ex- 
ample of the Austrian army. It was 
remarkable, that in all these hazards 
I had escaped without the slightest 
wound. Superstition said that I bore 
a charmed life, and had brought a 
spell with me from Italy. I had in- 
deed brought that spell ; for what 
preservative for the soldier is equal 
to despair ? I, who never heard the 
fire or a Prussian battery without a 
secret wish that it should lay me 
low — I, who never saw the sabres of 
the Prussian cavalry without a prayer 
that I might be impaled on their 
points before evening. — I alone was 
untouched, while my charger tram- 
pled the bones of thousands and tens 
of thousands of my fellow-men. 

“ I was, however, to feel at last the 
caprices of fortune. As I command- 
ed the rear-guard of Loudohn’s corps 
in its retreat through the last deliles 
of Silesia, a charge made by some 
of the Zietcn hussars upon our bag- 
gage, set my ^guadrons in motion. 
We fell upon the marauders, and 
quickly recovered our baggage ; but 
the darkness of the twilight, the in- 
tricacy of the ravine, and more than 
either, the habitual daring of my 
men, plunged us into the centre of 
the whole advanced Prussian cavalry. 
We fought desperately, and at last 
extricated ourselves, but in the final 
charge I received a blow which 
struck off my helmet, and complete- 
ly blinded me for the time. I fell 
off my horse, and must have been 
trampled to death, but for the gal- 
lantry of one of my officers, a Hun- 
garian, who had lately been received 
into the corps. This brave fellow, 
after first driving his sabre from point 
to hilt through my assailant, dragged 
me from among the horses’ feet, and 
carrying me on his shoulders, re- 
stored their unlucky colonel to his 
regiment, who were already in the 
utmost despair. 

“ I was conveyed to Vienna — was 
covered with honours, and racked 
with pain. But I was not to die. 
The gallant Hungarian was my nurse, 
and, after having preserved my life 
from the enemy, ne preserved itirom 


the doctors. But my ilUujhb W as 
long, and during it Septiinia armed 
from Italy, with wife-like duty, to 
watch over her dying husband. L 
was moved by this display of tender- 
ness, and on my feverish pillow, 
from which I thought I was never to 
rise, inwardly acquitted her of the 
crime of giving me the semblance of 
a heart. I took myself to task for 
the rash precipitancy with which I 
had wooed her, for the proud and 
lavish proposals which had influ- 
enced the vanity of her relations, for 
the fierce and violent determination 
to make myself happy, when it might 
be at the expense of making her 
miserable. Hour after hour of lonely 
thought, when all my seuses seemed 
wrapped in sleep, have 1 gone 
through the whole tormenting his- 
tory of my passions, my follies, and 
my sufferings ; and hour after hour, 
have I resolved to cast my regrets to 
the winds, to confide, to hope, to see 
happiness, even against conviction ; 
to be blind and be comforted. 

w One night, when the paroxysm 
of my fever seemed to render it pos- 
sible that I should not see another 
morning, Septiinia determined to 
watch beside my bed. I was already 
half dreaming, and seeing squadrons 
of cavalry slain and being slain, when 
I was roused by the pressure of a 
band on my forehead. It was Sep- 
timia’s. Overcome with weariness for 
several nights before, she had fallen 
asleep, and was tossing her arms in 
the agitation of a dream. She uttered 
words too, words that sank into my 
heart like molten ore. She evidently 
thought herself transported once 
more to those early scenes, whose 
very memory to me was torture. 
She was straying with her lover ; she 
was parting from him. She was 
rushing to his arms after long ab- 
sence. She was abjuring him. She 
was pledging herself never to love 
another. She was pleading with her 
parents. She was lamenting the 
bitter misfortune of the beauty which 
bad exposed her to my disastrous 
love. She was drawing the contrast 
between my almost kingly opulence 
and her lover’s obscure meanR, and 
rejoicing in the power of thus con- 
vincing him that she could abandon 
the world for his sake. 

“ Imagine, if human imagination is 
made for such things, the feelings, 
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the miseries, the immeasurable 
shame, of the miserable listener. 
From that moment I flung away all 
hope, from that moment Tdetermin- 
cd that the shortest way to happiness 
was revenge, and that the shortest 
way to revenge was the best. I de- 
voted her to destruction ; I devoted 
myself ; I devoted mankind. My 
heart was chill no more, the ice 
round it was fire. 1 was now neither 
husband nor man. 1 was a tiger; 
and if I did not spring upon my vic- 
tim, and crush her at the instant, it 
was that, like the tiger, I might make 
my spring the more secure ; that 1 
might strike her like a destiny ; that 
I might hunt her down with Jong 
wretchedness; and then, when Iliad 
exhausted the last powers of inflic- 
tion, triumph, and destroy hci* at a 
blow. * * * * * 

“ These are horrors — but I was a 
lover, and a madman. I was an 
Italian, and that includes the whole 
circle of the passions and vices. 

“ She rose, shook off her dream, and 
left the chamber, to prepare herself 
for renewed watching, by the fresh- 
ness of the air that flowed in from 
the balcony. With the stealthy step 
of the tiger I followed her. She was 
standing in the moonlight, and never 
human being looked more like one 
of those forms of loveliness that we 
imtTge descending from the spiritual 
world. She looked ethereal, and 
the melancholy smile with which she 
glanced at the peaceful worlds above, 
— the clasped hands— and the sounds, 
between sigh and prayer, which rose 
from her lips, were like the sorrows 
of a being fallen from those bright 
orbs, or longing to pass away and be 
at rest, where the troubles of our 
stormy existence are felt no more. 

. c< I gazed ; and the sense of bwauty 
dissolved my soul. My hand was 
on my poniard. But how could I 
lift it against a being that seemed all 
but already sainted? She prayed 
too ; she wept ; 1 saw the tears glis- 
tening on her eyelashes, I heard the 
very beating of her heart. Vengeance 
was impossible. I resolved to wait 
for farther proof, to task my own 
heart, to punish myself, who was the 
true criminal, and with calmness, 
oh I with what desperate calmness , 
withdraw from her presence, and 
leave this incomparable creature all 


that I could now leave her, the right 
of forgetting her rash and unhappy 
lord for ever. 

“ While these thoughts were revol- 
ving in my heart, while I was thinking 
of throwing myself at the feet of my 
wife, confessing my suspicions, my 
fears, my remorse, and stooping that 
proud heart to the just humiliation 
of soliciting her forgiveness, I was 
startled by the shadow of a figure 
entering the balcony. My wife ut- 
tered a faint shriek, but she did not 
fly. The stranger did not approach 
her. It was clear to my eye, render- 
ed keen as the lynx’s by jealousy, 
that they knew each other, and knew 
each other well. I glided along in 
the darkness. I heard their whis- 
pers— their words were broken, and 
intermitted with many a sigh. I 
stood and listened to all. With my 
heart alternately panting as if it 
would burst, and then sinking into 
what I thought the coldness of death ; 
with my breath held, with every fa- 
culty of my being all car, I gathered 
the broken sounds. I heard the 
words — leave, anguish, parting, ruin. 
These were enough. I made a his- 
tory of them sufficient for madness. 
The sigh and the tear — the clasped 
hands and the fainffhg form, filled 
up all that was lost. I drew my 
poniard, and waited but for an op- 
portunity to strike the secure blow 
which would extinguish the traitor 
and the traitress together. 

“ As if to increase the terrors of a 
moment big with fate to all, the 
night, which had till now been of 
more than summer serenity, was 
changed, and a blast of wild wind, 
followed by sheets of rain, burst on 
the palace. Septimia shrunk in fear ; 
the stranger rushed forward to sus- 
tain her. Now was my time— with 
one hand I was at his throat. I saw 
his glance of astonishment ; I heard 
my wife’s scream of terror ; I heard 
but one sound more— his groan — as, 
with my poniard in his heart, he roll- 
ed in dying convulsions at my feet. 
In another moment, all was silence. 
Of the three who had just been 
fevered and glowing with the most 
vivid emotions of our nature, thpre 
were now left but three statues. 

“ A blaze of lightning that wrapped 
us all, as if the King of Evil had 
come on his fiery chariot to exult 
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over his finished work, shewed me, 
for the first time, the features of the 
stranger. What was my wonder— he 
was rnypreaerver, my gallant com- 
rade, the Hungarian ! But he had 
died for his crime, and in that thought 
I was comforted. Fool, and slave 
that I was! I exalted myself into a 
minister of that Divine Justice, which, 
existing before all law, strikes the 
criminal in his most triumphant hour, 
embitters the blow by the sudden- 
ness of divorce from all that lie loves, 
and proudly vindicates Heaven, with- 
out the tardy formalities of man. 

“ From this waking trance I was 
roused by a voice at my side. It was 
Scptimia’s. She pronounced me a 
murderer, and stained with inno- 
cent blood. She was, like myself, 
an ardent, powerful, sensitive being, 
whose nature had been suppressed 
by long sorrow ; but it now burst 
forth. She pronounced mo hateful 
to her -sight, a slave of jealous fury, 
and merciless thi rater after blood. 
Taking the dead hand of the unfor- 
tunate Hungarian, she kissed it, and 
pledged herself before Heaven and 
the, dead, never to associate with me, 
never to hold counsel, never to pro- 
nouuce my name more. I stood and 
listened to all. Then carne the tale. 
The Hungarian was her first love, 
and, to my sorrow, her only love. 
They had been bound to each other 
by the most solemn vows, until my 
ill-omened passion at once overthrew 
his hopes. She would have fled with 
him, and gladly exchanged opulence 
and rank for his humble fortunes; 
but his high and generous spirit re- 
volted against this sacrifice. Insulted 
by her family, and fearful of bring- 
ing to poverty her whom he could 
endow only with his heart, he left 
her presence altogether, and disap- 
peared. Her next tidings of him were 
that he was dead, in the service of 
Russia, and his scarf and sword 
were sent to her as a dying remem- 
brance. He had fallen in an engage- 
ment with the Turks in Bessarabia. 
She had now nothing to hope for on 
earth ; and, in listlessness and cold- 
ness, she gave way to the will of her 
relatives, and suffered herself to be 
wedded to me. All this was told 
with the quickness of the lightning 
that flashed round us, and with al- 
most the withering power. The Hun- 


garian had coiibii tided iWU i a i t > 
death to set Septimia at liberty *, and 
then, in human weakness, had longed 
to be near her once again, before he 
died. He had returned to Austria, en- 
tered the service unknown, and lin- 
gered only until he could see, with his 
own eyes, that she was happy with her 
husband. For years she had not 
seen him till that night, even then by 
chance; and the words that passed 
between them were only those of 
final farewell. 

“ I wanted nothing of all this to 
know that I was miserable ; but Sep- 
timia' was too like myself, to part with 
the cup of misery while it could hold 
a single drop more. Her reproaches 
were terrible; — her taunts went to 
my soul. I felt the native devil with- 
in me. I commanded her to be si- 
lent, to spare me, to spare herself. It 
was all in vain. She was, like my- 
self, an Italian, and restraint was at 
an end. She had thrown off all the 
feebleness and timidity of the sex 
She heaped reproaches on me that 
fell like coals of fire upon my head, 
shocked with wonder, almost with 
awe, on the magnificent indignation 
and haughty despair of a creature 
who, but the hour before, was all 
submission, all tears and tenderness, 
all calm, cold duty. She now tower- 
ed in the strength of thwarted love ; 
her very nature seemed to have re- 
ceived a sudden exaltation ; her 
voice was rich, solemn, and power- 
ful ; her eye sat on me like a con- 
science, and penetrated me with an 
intense and agonizing keenness. I 
felt myself unequivocally bowed 
down before this majesty of wrath. 
Writhing through evbry fibre, and 
tossed by a frenzy of passion that 
tortured me as if I had been flung on 
the waves of the place of unutterable 
punishment, I might have borne this. 
But there tire limits to the most pa- 
tient endurance of man. But to hear 
her avow her love for the dead, at 
my feet — t<f see her press his passive 
hand to her forehead, to her lips, to 
her heart— to see her fling herself be- 
side the body, and wildly supplicate 
that with it she might be laid in the 
grave 1 This I could not have borne ; 
yet this 1 was doomed to hear and 
see, and shudder over. I felt that 
to this there must be one conclu- 
sion, and that a bloody one ; I felt 
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my veiu» like ice ; 1 i'elt the steel 
quiver in my fingers; [implored her 
not to rouse me to do what must 
be ruin to us both. She defied me. 
I adjured her to leave me till I had 
mastered the rage which was now 
ready to master me. She but caught 
the dead hand, and kissed it with 
wilder fondness. * One kiss more/ 
I exclaimed, ‘ and you die/ The 
kiss was given, and with a laugh 
of consummate scorn. I knew not 
what became of me ; I was blind — 
mentally and bodily blind. I rushed 
forward to tear the hand from her 
lips. I heard a shriek; a convulsive 
grasp dragged me down — we fell to- 
gether. f heard and felt no more. 

“ The cold air of the dawn awoke 
me. I had lain on the marble floor 
from midnight. I was stifl* and cold, 
and felt as if I had gone through 
some dreadful dream. But I was 
soon taught the reality. Septimia 
was lying dead beside the Hunga- 
rian. My poniard was fixed in her 
bosom. Whether I had stabbed her 
in my rage, or whether she had fall- 
en the victim to iny unlucky hand 
in the struggle, all was over. There 
lay the unhappy pair, both guiltless, 
yet with the heaviest punishment of 
guilt ; both young, lovely, noble; both 
formed for liappy years, and for the 
richest brightencr of the happiest 
years, mutual love. Yet there they 
lay, silent, cold, motionless, heart- 
less ; their whole current of life 
and joy stopped in an instant by a 
murderer’s hand. There is some- 
times a strange delight in knowing 
that the worst that can come has 
come. I felt. that strange delight, 
the hideous joy of a fallen angel fix- 
ed in eternal chains. I felt the 
fierce consciousness of utter apd ir- 
reparable ruin. I rejoiced in the 
agony of belief, that the whole power 
of earth could not free me from a 
single fetter of my ruin ; that I had 
fathomed the lowest depth of undo- 
ing ; that all the racks and wheels of 
tyranny could not add another pang 
to my mighty misery, my parching 
and burning up of soul, my perfec- 
tion of woe. I gazed on the beauti- 
ful beings \thom [ had extinguished ; 
1 even felt a frantic pity for them ; I 
composed the scattered locks on 
their noble foreheads ; I whispered a 
wild prayer for the safety of their 
souls; I even bathed them with my 


tears; but they were not tears ot 
repentance ; they were the mere 
surcharge of a heart infuriated and 
infatuated, until it had exhausted 
itself, and sunk into weakness. 

“ 1 low long I continued this melan- 
choly task I know not, but I was 
roused by the approach of my at- 
tendants, who were alarmed by not 
finding me in my chamber. I was 
then fully awake to myself and with 
the dagger still dyed with my wife’s 
blood, attempted to put an end to all 
my pangs at once. 1 gave the blow ; 
but “my arm was feeble with sick- 
ness, and before I could repeat it, I 
was seized and conveyed to my bed. 
The catastrophe of this night of hor- 
rors, of course, soon reached the ears 
of justice, and I should have been 
not unwilling to abide its severity; 
but my noble house forbade this 
humiliation, and I was hurried away 
in a state of stupor from Vienna, 
many a league. 

“ My subsequent career is less 
known, yet more memorable. The 
dagger had cut atvay from me all the 
honours, enjoyments, and hopes of 
life; what could now stimulate my 
ambition ? Who could now be worth 
my hate, and who could now awake 
my love V I abandoned Europe, and 
went to wander among all nations 
where I coukl be farthest from the 
sight of an Italian face, the sound of 
an Italian tongue, the slightest me- 
mory of times and scenes which yet 
were iinperishably fixed in my soul. 
But if they were there, they were 
things in the grave, and their revival 
was like the fearful summoning of 
the dead. I traversed Tartary, I 
plunged into the Siberian winter, I 
even penetrated the jealous bound- 
aries of the Chinese Empire. A- 
mong them all I carried my remorse, 
but it mUy have been owing to this 
pilgrimage that I retained my senses 
or my life. Labour is the great pal- 
liative of human sorrow. Hunger 
lias no time for tears ; danger suf- 
fers no faculty to sink into lazy use- 
lessness. I learned among those bar- 
barians something more, — the use of 
those extraordinary powers which 
nature gives us in the human frame. 1 
learned to endure fatigue which 
would meltdown the hardiest Euro- 
pean. I tamed the wild horse of the 
desert ; I swam the cataract ; I sca- 
led the mountain. The fiery sun 
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of the south darkened my skin, but it 
could not wither up my nerves. 
Winter with its snows and tempests 
was my pastime. I had soon become 
distinguished among my half savage 
comrades for dexterity in the use of 
arms. This was in some degree the 
result of my Italian birth. Nature 
had given me the singular flexibility 
of form found south of the Alps ; 
no man among the desert riders 
was my superior at the lance, the 
scimitar, and the bridle. Distinc- 
tions, the distinctions of barbarism, 
were forced upon me, and I became 
the captain of a troop. I might have 
been perhaps a Khan in time, and 
shaken the Russian diadem as a new 
Zingis, at the head of anew uprising 
of the wilderness. But I felt higher 
exultation in the commands of our 
Khan to join the Moslem army in 
the commencement of one of its 
most disastrous campaigns. There 
again distinctions thickened over 
me. Some feats against the Russian 
cavalry drew down unbounded praise 
from the Turkish Agas, and I was 
fixed in the select troops of the Sul- 
tan. I now had an object in view at 
last. War had become familiar to 
me. I had cut down the bridge be- 
tween me and mankind; and even 
among Turks there is no better way 
to honours. I was reckless, daring, 
and remorseless. I had learned to 
look upon mankind as a race of pre- 
destined slaves or tyrants, and whe- 
ther slaves or tyrants, the natural 
food for the sword. I spared neither 
sword nor tongue. I massacred in 
the field, and 1 insulted in the coun- 
cil. Of course, I domineered in both. 
I found folly in the Divan, folly in 
the field, and defect, dismay, and 
ruin every where. I gave them in 
place of those pledges of ill luck, 
plain sense, hard fighting, the basti- 
nado, and the flat of the scimitar. 

“ In a single campaign, I restored 
the Sultan's arms, humbled the Rus- 
sians, and, what was more, taught 
the Divan to speak like honest men. 
But who shall accountfor the changes 
of human things ? In the last skir- 
mish, when we were pressing the 
enemy’s army to destruction, and 
cutting them up hourly like weeds, 
a packet was delivered to me by one 
of the Spahis, which he had found 
in the captured baggage. In it was 
a volume which had belonged to 


some lucklesB Italian in the retreat- 
ing army. It was my own history ; 
mine, compiled by some romancer, 
but told word for word ; with frag- 
ments of my wife’s letters, and every 
incident and feature of the whole 
transaction given in the utmost de- 
tail. Romance had done nothing in it. 
For what exaggeration could it have 
found in romance ? But its perusal 
that night changed the whole course 
of my fortunes. It brought back 
youth, passion, misfortune, misery, 
in fulk tide upon me again. The 
cold and unnatural fierceness of the 
Janizary chieftain was thawed away 
at once. The hatred of man, or that 
more than hatred, the contempt of 
human nature, which looked upon 
its joys and sorrows, its struggles 
and successes, as the sport of flies, 
made only to be brushed away, or 
the malignity of reptiles, fit only to 
be trampled into death; all was gone. 

I saw before me, in my solitary tent, 
that night, the countenances of every 
friend of my early years — I heard 
the voices once familiar to my heart 
— I breathed the beloved and balmy 
air of my native fields — I exulted in 
the unrivalled splendours of my na- 
tive sunshine, my native shores, my 
native hills. First and last in every 
landscape, in every proud saloon, in 
every spot of peace and beauty, l 
saw the two figures that had decided 
on my fate, and shut the door of 
happiness upon me. But time had 
extinguished the intensity of in y 
passions, and with it of my pains. I 
felt that I longed only to forgive and 
be forgiven, and lie down and die. 

“ While I was feasting on my lonely 
banouet of sorrow, the thunders of 
the Ottoman drums were heard. The 
contrast was fatal to my soldiership. 
I felt an instant and irresistible re- 
luctance to the trade of blood. I 
thought with wonder and with loath- 
ing on the savage delight which had 
, hurried m& so long through the fu 
ries of war. I had shed gore in tor- 
rents — and that, too, was Christian 
gore. On my knees I pledged my- 
self to the Heaven which had so long 
endured me, never to aid the fero- 
city of king or people again. I loosed 
the scimitar from my waist, took 
the poniard from my sash, the tur- 
ban from my brow, and, throwing 
over me the cloak of one of the 
Greek followers of the camp, took 
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my solitary way, and left camp, 
glory, wealth, the Vizierote, and the 
world behind. 

“I never repented this step. I never 
turned back my tread. I fixed my- 
self among the Thessalian cottagers, 
and there led a life of labour and 
contentment. When the war render- 
ed life there precarious, I returned 
to the hills, for life had become va- 
luable to me, from the time when I 
found that it could be made useful 
to my fellow-men. I had been, like 
the great King of Babylon, driven 
out from my kind, a proud madman, 
degenerating into the savage. I had, 
like him, fed on the dross and weeds 
of human life, I had spurned, and 
raged, and raved ; and, in the deep- 
est moral humiliation, in the wildest 
insanity of the heart, had deemed 
mysclflord of all arouud me. But 
the terrible dream had passed, with 
all its phantoms ; the convulsed **nd 
fearful distress of the soul had sub- 


sided. 4 The hair, wet with the dew 
of heaven, and the nails like eagles’ 
claws,’ had passed from my nature. 
I was a man again ; and, in the joy 
of ray recovered faculties, I resolved 
to live in future only for4bc sake of 

g ’ving help to man, and homage to 
im in whose hand man is only the 
dust of the balance. 

* * x- # * -*• & 

“ l am now, I believe, dying ; and j 
die with the hope that the evils of my 
career may be forgotten, the good 
remembered, arid the frailties for- 
given. The Italian prince, the Mon- 
gol captain, the famous Hassan Ca- 
ramata, the obscure Marabout, nil 
have finished their career, and all 
are now stretched upon the straw- 
bed of an humble brother of the 
bare-footed Carmelites. I have, like 
Solomon, tried the sorrows, the wis- 
dom, and the glories of life — like So- 
lomon, found them all vamtv m 

VANITIES. 
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XPH A’EN STMnOSm KTAIKX2N nEPlNISSOMENAON 
HAEA KilTl AAONTA KA0HMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 

X. 

rnoc. ap. Atk. 

[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides 9 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning , “ ’Tis right ior good winebibuing people. 

Not to let tub jug pack round the board like a cripple; 

But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock Uis — ■ 

And a very fit motto to put to our Nodes.) 

C. N. ap. Amhr . 


Scene, the Snuggery — North at his Desert — Time, Seven 0 9 clock — 
Ambrose the lord in waiting. 


north. 

Wretched raisins — paltry prunes— infamous filberts! 

AMBROSE. 

Sir 1 sir ! sir ! sir ! sir ! 


NORTH. 

Walnuts ! ! ! 


AMBROSE. 

Yes — sir. 

north ( Cracking one between forefinger and thumb.) 
Another devil’s snuff-box! 


AMBROSE. 

Most mis fortunate. Depend on it, gracious sir, that I shall institute the 
most rigid enquiry into this affair. 

north ( staring wildly .) 

What affair ? 


AMBROSE. • 

How, sir, (pardon, I beseech you, for my presumption,) that pluffy im- 
postor found his way into a picked peck of walnuts, purchased but yester- 
day, for the enjoyment of my best * 

north ( with sputtering noise rejected .) 

Curse all apples ! what cftil you the infernals ? 

AMBROSE. 

The basket on your right, sir, is |libstone— on your left, sir. Golden 
Pippin — in front, sir, New York — the row beyond # are chiefly Clydesdales 
— and in the distance you perceive, sir, the products of France. 

north. 

Franco! Citizen-king! Louis-Philippe ! Baroness de la Feucheres! 
Last of the Condbs ! Suicide ! Strangulation ! Murder ! Murder ! 
Murder ! 

Enter in consternation Mon Cadet, Sir David, King Pepin, Tappitoury, 
the Pech, and “ the rest 99 
rtiE pech. 

Loshy-days ! loshy-days ! loshy-days ? Is Mr North and master fechtin 9 ? 
Hech l if they’re no in grupps ! 

Ambrose (shaking his black brows.) 

Avaunt, vermin I —(they evaporate.) 
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NORTH. 

\HoW considerate in the creatures ! 

/ ' ' > ' | f AMBROSE. 

Don’t try to cough it up, my dear sir, don’t try tp cough it up. 
north ( gulping gaspingly.) 

Can’t swallow it. 

AMBROSE. 

Heavens, sir! * Cough it up, my dear sir, cough it up ! It’s only one of 

the seeds. May I dare, my lord, to gwe you a slight on the shoulder ? 

Yet ‘the very idea is impious— 

NORTH. 

Asthma— Ambrose— Asthma ! 

AMBROSE. M 

No, no, no, no, no, no, no— Sir ! No, no, no, no, no, no, no— my dearest 
Mr North— not asthma— not asthma — ’tis but a seed — a damned seed. 

NORTH. 

Hush. Perhaps the hooping-cough. My childhood was not like that of 
other (Severe fit.) 

. AMBROSE. 

I’m sure, sir, it was not. I know you had none of the diseases incident 
to common — Oh, dear! oh, dear ! cough it up, sir ! do cough it up ! 

NORTH. 

Ach! achj acli ! That shoe pinches. 

v AMBROSE. 

This must indeed be the kinkcough. O, sir ! do not grow so black in 
the face, if you can help it, my dear sir; for I fear to look on it — but 1 do 
trust you are not angry, sir— 

north ( crowing like a cock.) 

I feel somewhat relieved now, Ambrose. * 

AMBROSE. 

How happy would I be could I believe that were a voluntary imitation ; 

but, alas ! I fear it was the wild work of the cruel complaint 

north ( crowing again.) 

Did ye hear that, Ambrose ? If — I am — to be — cut oil— you — will — 
at — least — al— low — that I die— game. ( With a languid smile.) 

AMBROSE. 

Be cheery, sir — be cheery. After the kinkcough, you will have to go 
tli rough the measles, and the scarlet fever, and the 

NORTH. 

O mother ! mother ! why was your little Kit never inoculated ? 

AMBROSE. 

Not too late yet, sir, for vacillation. Many public characters 

NORTH. 

At my time of life, Am— brose ! ’twould be fatal. (Severest fit.) 

AMBROSE. 

Let me venture to volunteer holding your honour’d head on my breast. 
There, sir — there, my dear sir— Oh ! say &at you’re easier now, sir! 
Don’t speak, sir ! 

NORTH. 

“ Murder most foul, a^it the best it is, 

But this most foul aud most unnatural.” 

AMBROSE. 

1 would fain hope, honoured sir, that you are not waxing delirious. 

NORTH, 

Not much. She devil ! 

AMBROSE. 

Ha! now you begin to look like yourself again, sir. Thank heaven, the 
worst is over. ^ 

NORTH. 

Thank you, Mr Ambrose. My lungs, that even now did crow like 
chanticleer, are comfortably clacking like a hen at brood. But niv head 
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has left a white stein on yourblack velvet vest, mine host Let me >vipe 

it oE , 

[North dusts away the hair-powder from Ambrose's black velvet vest 
— the same which Picardy first sported on being presented to 
George the IV. in Holyrood , by Souths ide, 

• AMBROSE ( bowing ffltthblu&Ms .) 

Prouder #f that badge, sir, than were it a star. 

NORTH. . T- 

I suspect, my good Ambrose, that I have got the jaupdices 
Ambrose (smiling,) ’ * 

The jaundice, sir? No— no — no.- That disease dare not attack a man 
of genius. Nature, sir, will not suffer such eyes to look distemperedly on 
her works. 


NORTH. 

Finest of flattery, conveyed in the noblest of sentiments 1 

AMBROSE. 

In the jaundice, sir, a man sees all things yellow. The patient would 
think those pale pink panels ochre — nay, the snows of liis mistress’s bosom 
would seem to him a^uuch of dandelions— 

NORTH. 

I have got the jaundice. All the fruits on the table are of one hue — that 
of the forsaken*— nuts, apples, pears, oranges, all of the same green iind yel- 
low melancholy — and you yourself, Ambrose, a glower of gambouge ! 

AMBROSE. 

In all humility, sir, I trust not. No hint of the kind has dropped from 
any of the household— 

NORTH. 

Because I alone have got the jaundice. ( Pulling a few shillings from his 
purse.) Look there ! If 1 did not know them to be shillings, I should swear 
they were guineas. , - * 

'0 AMBROSE. 

But are you sick, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Very very sick — sick of you— sick of the world— sick of life— sick of my* 
self! For what are we— one and all — but so much animated brick-dust ? 

AMBROSE. 

"Eureka! Eureka!” I have discovered the cause of your disease!— 
( Laughing joyfully.) 

NORTH. 

I fear, sir, you are becoming somewhat too familiar— 

AMBROSE. 

If I am, then banish me from Snuggery and Saloon in sacula saculorum. 

Forgive me, sir j but if my gracious master will but doff these specs 

north ( loosening the pressure of the elastffisilver .) 

Creation 1ms recovered its character— the whole world of nature and of 
art. 


AMBROSE. * 

These spectacles, sir, belong to a queer creatuiiPbf au optician, at pre- 
sent one of our lodgers, who mas a craae for staining glass of all colours— 
but how they got here is a mystery 

* NORTH. 

IIow potent imagination ! I was as sfek as a dog. *But are you sure, Am* 
brose, that my face is not like one of theseoranges — in colour I mean V — for 
in shape, I believe firmly, that it is muclfilonger. 

AMBROSE. 

Why, the rose on your cheek, sir, is brightening like the daybreak. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose, you are a poet. 

Ambrose ( like one of those down-looking Busts.) 

Why, sir, I do sometimes indulge -in a little 

. NORTH. 

Flirtation with the Muses, when Missus U at n:a -kef, eh ? 
von. xxxi. no. exc. n 
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\Tusts6,8tr, - 

'L' " ' ' ' ‘ . > NORTH. 

Publish nonew Poem, Ambrose, till after the burial of the Reform Bill. 

AMBROSE. 

^ Just so, sir. You may depend upon it. sir. Politics and Poetry cannot 
live in the same atmosphere. " The' one thrives on the foul smoke of cities, 
the other breathes empyrean air remote from the hum of man, in rural— 
or mountain— solitude. < - 

NORTH. 

Whew ! 

ambros unenthusiastically.) 

For poetical inspiration, sir, nothing like a jaunt in a gig to Peebles. 

NORTH. 

With a sleety wind in your face, on the First of June, as you jog through 
that loveliest pastoral scenery encircling that “ cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes,” the Wellington Arms. 

AMBROSE. 

A friend of mine is taking in arable land there from the moss- 

NORTH. 

That is rational I He must be a sensible man. To attempt improving a 
poor soil, seems to me the last stretch of patriotism— of the love of the 
natale solum . 

AMBROSE. 

I much fear yon won’t pay, sir. 

NORTH. 

Oh, yes ! Wages, profit, and rent, 

AMBROSE. 

Arc you serious, sir. 

NORTH. 

Marked you never, Ambrose, the potatoe crop^h those lazy beds ? None 
of yoiu* big ff 'bushy green shaws, plum-clustering yellow: but they “are 
lean, and lank, and brown, as is the ribbed sea-sand Woe-begone, they 
look as if some misbegotten abortion, the uutimely produce of a conjunc- 
tion between an old dockeu and a middle-aged nettle. 

AMBROSE. 

A bad cross. 

NORTH. 

Very.— Pull them up, and lo! a parcel of poteightytoes, like marrow-fats, 
or the waxen cells of the humble bee, that “ bigs its byke” in the mossy 
greensward, or among the roots of a thorn, on which the magpie skills her 
chatter within her round prickly nest, even by the road-side unafraid of 
the heedless traveller. 

*■ AMBROSE 

Boil them, and, sir, how scabby I 

NORTH. 

Then gieeu sickness on the bosom of the cold, 

AMBROSE. # 

Fuziotdess and plash y— in which the unherded stirk sinks up to the 
knees, for the scanty braird, yellowing long before it is shot, imprudently 
forsaking the more nutritious heatftir. Pardon inc, sir. 

NORTH. 

There goes a snipe. 3$ 

Living by suction, it contrives to keep soul and body together, sir ; but 
tis a mere bunch of feathers, sir, for the very slugs are slender in such 
poor mud ; and shallow water, crisp with ice nine muyaths of the year, is fatal 
to the race of worms. ~ * 

v. NORTH* 

Does nothing ripen ? 
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AMBROSE. 

Nothing, sir—not even powheads. Few grow into froggies— ^and of these 
last, scarce six in a summer become full-sized spangers ; yet Bpangers they* 
must not be called— 'for they again are so weak, sir, that they cannot hop, 
and but crawl like toads. 

NORTH. 

Never saw I such stirks. It is wonderful to see such atomies walk, I 
presume they are bred merely for the skins. 

AMBROSE. 

I understand, sir, the tanner gets the bones into the bargain, 

NORTH. 

They are kept in countenance by the sheep. Never saw X such a spec* 
tacle of human misery as that old ram. llis body is partially clothed with 
an extraordinary commodity, neither wool nor hair; but bare, bare, poor 
fellow, are his hips ; and what years of hunger and starvation are wreathed 
round his indurated horns J * 


AMBROSE, 

All unfit, sir, for snuff-mulls, 

NORTH. 

Such a seraglio ! Ilk ewie but a pound o* tawty woo’ — here and there 
one with a four-legged something staggering at her side, which may be con- 
jectured to be her lamb ! 

AMBROSE, 

Did you ever notice, sir, (pardon me for being so bold,) the bees in that 
region ? 

NORTH. 

The foggies ? 

AMBROSE# 

Yes, sir. Or the red-dowps ? 

NORTH. 

Less than bummers. The foggies are of a dirty yellow, instead of a bright 
brown ; red-dovvp is a misnomer, for the black wretches terminate suddenly 
in a spot of mud — and what a feeble bizz I 

AMBROSE. 

And think you, sir, they have stings ? 

NORTH. 

Something of the sort— but they have not power to use them— and the 
impotents are angrier in their wretchedness than wasps. But in the midst 
of all this misery, the Wellington ArniB is by no means an uncomfortable 
howf in a sleet-squash. Seldom have I tasted better cheese. They import 
their own meal — on her girdle the gudewife heats into crtimpiness a fair 
fail— and she is famous for her harns. ’Tis a house of call for Carriers, you 
know, Mr Ambrose ; and unpromising as is that bare exterior that knows no 
other* shelter from the storm than sometimes a row of waggoiSs to wind- 
ward with every inch of canvass set, yet within burns a cheerful lire, and 
there may be heard the gurgle in which the heart of the weary wayfarer 
rejoices, the music of the big-bellied bottle, smiting from its short throat 
the liquid lapse of the clear Barley-bree, whose smack reminds you of Glen- 
livet, u alike, but, oh ! how different” — and awakes a passing wigh for the far- 
off Highlands, whose mountain-tops rise before you in a visionary dream. 
You know the Wellington Arms, Ambrose V 

AMBROSE. • 

Yes, sir. I bate alternately there, and at Leadburn*tolh 1 have gene- 
rally found, sir, that in the absence of interesting external objects the Fancy 
is more fertile - --* * 


NORTH. 

Do you understand, Ambrose, the distinction between Fancy and Ima- 
Coleridge 
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AMBROSE. 

1 read no philosophical criticism, sir, but in the Magazine. As far as I 
have been able to master the occasional hints thrown out in that immortal 
work, it seems to me, sir, that Fancy is the faculty by which the human mind 
collects round any object of thought a certain conglomeration of corres- 
ponding and congenial images, united rather by some accidental and ca- 
pricious associations, which consequently are, in comparison, feeble and 
evanescent, inasmuch as they are obedient, as well in their going as in their 
coming, to moods moving along the surface of the miud, than by those 
everlasting links of feeling or of passion, sir, which, though oftentimes in- 
visible, are nevertheless always felt, when the capacity of emotion is 
brought into power, and the creative function of the soul is at work to re- 
produce, and in the reproduction beautifies the essential and primordial 
elements of emotion, one of these being, beyond all doubt, intellectual per- 
ception, and another intellectual conception, thus gradually growing into 
new and original forms, which, when intensified into life by the true Pro- 
methean fire, are universally confessed to be, even while the mystery of their 
generation remains a secret to the minds of those affected by them to very 
transport, Forms of the Imagination. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose, we must have you appointed Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Dumfries. 

Ambrose ( drawing himself up proudly .) 

Pardon me, sir, my glory in all future ages will be, that beneath my roof 
were celebrated the famous Noctes Ambkosianje — more poetry in them, 
my venerated sir, and more of the philosophy of -poetry, than in the Dia- 
logues of Plato, the n«^ n wnxns of Aristotle, Blair's Lectures, La Harpe’s 
Course of Literature, and all the lucubrations of both the Sclilegels, with 
those of Gothe and Tiecke to boot. A thousand thanks, sir, for your offer 
—but no, I must not — cannot — will not go — Professor of Poetry — to Dum- 
fries. Appoint the Editor of the Dumfries Courier. 

NORTH. 

He is to be Professor of Natural History. 

AMBROSE. 

1 fear, sir, that I have been allowing my tongue unwarrantable license ; 
but your condescending affability— 

NORTH. 

No man is a hero, Ambrose, to his valet-de-chambre. 

AMBROSE. 

But a philosopher is a philosopher, venerated sir, at all times— yea even 
to the humblest of his admirers — to him who now glories in the name of 
w mine host.” 

NORTH. 

u I think like a sage, but I feel as a man.” 

Sit down, my good Ambrose, sit down ; and let me pour forth my confes- 
sions into your honest heart. 

r AMBROSE. 

I obey. (Mr Ambrose sits down in Southside’s curule chair .) 

NORTH. 

The best bred man in Europe since the time of Lord Stair. Take an 
orange. Yes — suck it— and scorn silver blade. Sour ? 

i AMBROSE. 

Honey-sugar-sweet, sir. 

NORTH. 

(Lying bach with shut eyes on Auchie's patent Sloping-Easy.) 

I am the most miserable of men. 

AMBROSE. 

Oh I say not so, sir. You who make all the world happy by delight and 
instruction. 

Vf-’ " .1 north. * - 

Bqme&ber, Ambrose, lhat this confidence is sacred — that not a word of 
I urn uow about to reveal must ever murmur from your lips— 
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or glimpse from your eyes— or pass in shadow along that capacious fore- 
head. You must be mum as the grave. 

AMBROSE. 

But then, Mr Gurney, sir ? 

north. 

Fear not Gurney. He is hocussed. List ! Don’t you hear him snore ? 

AMBROSE. 

For some time past, sir, have 1 heard that sound, but I thought it was the 
water beginning to run again into the water-pipe from the roof after the 
thaw. 

NORTH. 

No — ’tis fancy. I have drugged his drink — have given him a potent pos- 
set. After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well— he will extend not his short 
hand to tell our secret. He awakes not till midnight. 

AMBROSE. • 

A strange awe comes over me, sir. Remember, sir, that I have a wife 
and children, and that any thing very dreadful — 

NORTH. . 

Ambrose ! If you have any tears to shed, prepare to weep them now— 
Blackwood’s Magazine is tiie curse of my existence. 

AMBROSE. 

Alas, and alack- a-day ! 

NORTH. 

“ I am acquainted with sad misery. 

As the tanned galley-slave is with his oar !” 

AMBROSE. 

Then is the sun miserable, while man and nature bless his orb, as he sheds 
the seasons all over the variegated earth, from his rolling car in heaven. 

NORTH. 

Seek not, my Ambrose, to veil from my soul, in such dazzling imagery, 
the sense of its own doom ! *Tis the great and gracious law of nature, that 
old age should have rest. Like some mighty mountain seemingly made of 
snow, deeper far its hush than of any cloud-range that ever breathed the 
spirit of its stillness far and wide over the cerulean sky, and beautified by 
sunset that seems to look with love on its stainless sleep, to my imagina- 
tion, world-wearied, and now sore averse to all Passion’s strife, rises up the 
fair idea of Repose ! 

Ambrose ( apparently much relieved .) 

I too, sir, sometimes delight in indulging myself in a dream of retiring 
from public into private life — of purchasing a small — — 

NORTH. 

As Wordsworth sublimely says — " To be laid asleep in body, and be- 
come a living soul !” Quietism, fathomless as the sea, and as the sea trans- 
parent, when it is one with heaven, and ships from clouds £ou know not, 
so motionless hang they, single or in fieets, with shade and sunshine alter- 
nately revisiting their idle sails ! 

AMBROSE. • 

I have seen such a sight between Leith pier- head and Inchkcith, a hun- 
dred times, sir; but then I could not have said that, sir, had I lived a thou- 
sand years. Were I struck blind, I should see again, listening to your 
words. They would be to me, sir, like sun-beams. 

north. • 

For such spiritual quietude, nature yearns “ with love and longings infi- 
nite,” as in the evening of life, longer fall the shadows from the mountains. 

AMBROSE. 

Sir? 

NORTH. 

•Nay, the soul seeks not — she demands release from the bonds of this 
wprld’s day- darg life ; and, like waves agitated no more, she expects all 
her thoughts to be at least settled down into a tideless calm, even like that 
sweet line of watery light that strews with stars the summer shores of the 
Mediterranean sea. 
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AMBROSE. 

I could go to sleep, and dream of the ocean. 

NORTH. 

w O blest retirement ! Friend of life’s decline !** 

AMBROSE. 

What more beautiful place about all the suburbs, sir, than Buchanan 
Lodges 

NORTH. 

Oh! the wisdom of old age, serene as simplicity of childhood! the 
light wandering in the west eve yet it fade in darkness ! — as gentle and as 
gorgeous, too, as in the east the day-spring about to run his race in heaven ! 

AMBROSE. 

Pardon me, sir, for not speaking when you stop ; but I hope you will al- 
low me to listen— 

• NORTH. 

Instead of all this, there is that Infernal Magazine, the curse of my 
existence, idiotically called monthly, but, in truth, an annual, a perennial, 
a perpetual, an everlasting, an eternal curse f 

AMBROSE. 

You make me shudder, sir — indeed, sir, you make me shudder. O, sir, 
say not another such sentence; or If you must, I beseech you to say it 
quickly, for this state of fearful excitation is worse than being in a shower- 
bath with the string in one’s hand. 

NORTH. 

With a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether — I began in sad- 
ness, but I proceed in rage. Maga holds her head too high, Mr Ambrose ; 
and, would you believe it, has more than once had the audacity to cut 
Christopher. 

AMBROSE. 

Oh ! no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no ! 

NORTH. 

Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes ! I, her own dearly beloved Editor— so, 
in her wheedling fits of hypocritical fondness, she delights to call me— 

her Kit — her Kit-cat — her Isorry Norry have been — grasp firm hold of 

the elbows of your seat, Ambrose — a rejected contributor I ! J 

AMBROSE. 

I am sick at heart. (Sinks into a comatose state , between a swoon and a 
dwawm .) 

north. 

The slut solicited me for an opening article to Part Second of this very 
month, and there she had it — in two sneets — The Hindu Drama; as power- 
ful an opening article as ever did honour to the Cock of the North ; when, 
whew! she shoves me and my article aside, for sake of an Irishman, who, 
with all his blarney, cannot love her as 1 have loved her — and (here the old 
man absolutely shed tears) as I will continue to love her, in spite of all her 
ungrateful cruelty, to the last t hour of my life. (He sobs,) 

Ambrose (in a state of somnolency ,) 

Whruhu — whruhu— whruhu— whruhu ! 

NORTH. 

I see — I hear that I have your sympathy, Ambrose. May then this right 
hand, laden as it is with chalk-stones formed by toils in her service — the 
Ingrate ; — yes, may this right hand wither like a shrivelled leaf — these lack- 
lustre eyes, bedimmed for her sake by many a wakeful midnight, the little 
vision lose that still is left within their faded orbs— if e’er again— (oh! 
hear me now, ye spirits that delight in just revenge !) if e’er again I waste 

ink in her cause — if e’er 

Ambrose (with astonishing energy .) 

Whruhu— whruhu— whruhu— whruhu — whruhu ! 

north. # 

Was that a trumpet? Such air-born warnings are not to be rashly de- 
spised by the soul of man, when, troubled by passion, it trembles on the 
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verge of some— perhaps fatal— vow,— and may be about to sell itself to 
perdition— to the Enemy ! It may have been the voice of my Genius. 

AMBROSE. 

Whuhru — whuhru — whuhru — whuliru ! 

NORtll. 

Well — it matters not, if a man’s soul be saved— by what instrument— 
whether by a snore or a clap of thunder. 

Ambrose (waking y and turning a sleep-drenched pair of poppet/ d 
eyes on North.) 

Whawawharawbraw — brr — ach ! 

north. 

A bit of Miss Kissirving’s unknown tongue. I said waste ink in Maga’s 
service. Now, I shelter myself under the double sense of that word. I 
may write — Madam — an occasional article for your miscellany, — but, mind 
what I now say — the first rejected article sfiqll be the last — and I will go 
over in a body to the Edinburgh Review. 

Ambrose ( starting up.) 

Beg pardon for not answering the bell sooner, sir ; but I have this instant 
returned with Leezy Lightfoot, who is preparing such a board of oysters, 
sir, as has not been witnessed in Modern Athens since the erection of the 
pillars of the Parthenon. 

NORTH. 

f< Sleep hath her separate world as wide as dreams.” 

a m imosE (apparently disabused of his dwawming dream.) 

I fear that 1 have sinned beyond hope of forgiveness. 

NORTH. 

I never dreamt an oyster. Seems it, in sleep, more spiritual in the shell ? 

AMBROSE. 

Prodigious Pandores all I Meet for the mouths of giants. 

NORTH. 

Most melancholy must it be to the entranced spirit as it relapses into 
waking, to see the magnificent spiritual oyster of a dream dwindling down 
into the mean material conch, half opening its lips on the way up from 
Prestonpaus ! 

AMBROSE. 

My dream was twofold, sir. But I shudder to tell its other vision, Me- 
tliought I heard you vow never more to waste ink - - 

NORTH. 

Hush. What an inconsistent and contradictory creature is man ! To 
have my addresses to Maga rejected once in a twelvemonth, sends wrath 
boiling, like a lava-flood, tlirough my whole frame, from head to heel — and 
yet — thinking of the contributions she levies — exacts from me — almost in 
the same breath have I called her the curse of my existence I 

AMBROSE. * 

She is your lawful wedded wife, sir, and you must stick to her, tooth 
and nail — I quote your own words, sir — to the last. 

north. • 

O these printers’ devils ! Like urchins on an ice-slide, keeping the pie 
warm y from cock-crow till owl-hoot do they continue in uri intermitting suc- 
cession to pour from the far-off office down upon Moray Place or Buchanan 
Lodge, one imp almost on the very shoulders of another — without a minute 
devih free — crying “ Copy ! Copy 1” in every variety of intonation possible 
in gruff or shrill; and should 1 chance to drop asleep over an article, 
worn down by protracted sufferings to mere skm and bone, as you see, 
till the wick of my candle — one to the pound — hangs drooping down by 
the side of the melting mutton — the two sunk stories are swarming with 
them — all a-hum! Many, doubtless, die during the year; but from such 
immense numbers they are never missed, any more than the midges you 
massacre on a sultry summer eve of being eaten alive. Then the face and 
figure of one devil are so alike another’s — though people who have time to 
pay particular attention to their personal appearance — which I have not— 
say they are different as sheep— that tipsy Tharamuz is to me all one with 
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Bowzy Beelzebub; so that, bewildered by that infinite series of small 
satans, 


“ At the close of the day when the hamlet is still, 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 

When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 

And nought but the nightingale’s voice in the grove;” 

I am haunted by the mysterious thought of “ one-in many,” and the still 
more mysterious thought of “ many-in-one,” each individual devil having 
the might of a million, and the million having the intensity of each indivi- 
dual devil, — a state of mind, I assure you, Mr Ambrose, which it is not easy 
for a rational man like you to imagine, didicult to describe, and impossible 
to envy. 

AMBROSE. 

Reverend sir— • 

north ( eyeing the door with a raised expression .) 

Look — look — look — there they come — through the key-hole ! 

Ambrose (in superstitious fear.) 

In spite of the key ! Nay — you are frighting ine — sir. ( Trying to smile.) 

NORTH. 

One day in the seven— even they— and I too— are at peace ! 

AMBROSE. 

And one night in every month 

NORTH. 

The Noctes Ambrosianm ! “ and thus the year spins round.” 

AMBROSE. 

Self tormenting genius loves often to darken its lot by the shadow- of a 
thunder-cloud of its own wilful gathering; but then how it exults in the il- 
lumination of the lightning! 

NORTH. 

Why, you electrify me, Ambrose ! 

AMBROSE. 

Any power of expression I have, sir — and of course any power of feeling 
or of thought — I owe to The Magazine. Till Maga mounted the Throne, 
Ambrose may be said to have vegetated ; — since that era — he lias flourished 
— green all the year round — and brightest of all in winter— like the laurel. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose ! I envy the equable current— the calm flow — of your existence. 
Then ’tis much for happiness to be an universal favourite. 

AMBROSE. 

On that principle, sir, as on every other, I venture again to say, that you 
must be the happiest of men. 

. NORTH. 

The world — the poor ignorant deluded world — thinks me happy ! Hap- 
py, forsooth, because I live “ in the blaze of my fame !” Pitch-black all 
the while to me is meridian c^ay as the noon of night. And hideously 
haunted by phantoms ! 

AMBROSE. 

Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! That I should live to hear this, my be- 
loved benefactor ! 

# NORTH. * 

m Hideously haunted — because lovely beyond all endurance are the pale, 
silent, beckohing phantoms ! Trackless do they come and go in soul-sub- 
duing succession, each with its face of sunshine soon overcast with clouds, 
and then dissolving in strange showers of tears ! They are the friends of my 
boyhood — of my youth— oi my manhood — and sheeted and shrouded all, 
as if rising from far-off and long-forgotten graves ! Gliding away, they dis- 
appear ; and leave behind them but the troubled memory of the names 
they once bore among the living — names overgrown by white moss on the 
sunken grave-stones — haply in churchyards that are now burial-places no 
more-^tne Very kirk evanished, whose small bell tinkled the joyous school- 
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boy to worship on sunny Sabbaths sleeping stilly over the green <*owanv 
braes! n 1 * 

AMBROSE ( much affected .) 

We have all of us lost friends, sir; and, if the truth were known, sweet- 
hearts too— 

NORTH. 

Ambrose ! To me the living seem the dead— the dead the living ! The solo 
realities are ghosts. What, in my eyes, can auy human being appear, whose 
birth has been within these last forty years ? Nothing— less— worse than 
nothing ! What can they know of Christopher North, now a puny, peevish, 
bent, decrepit, old grey-headed man? Once— hear witness ye bold, ye 
bright, and ye beauteous dead— once strong, joyful, straight, as the sea- 
bathed eagle, shooting skyward through the rainbow-fragmeut that gave the 
calm of beauty to the bosom of the storm ! 

AMBROSE. 

We have all heard, sir, and we all believe, that you were once the hand- 
somest young man in Britain— 

NORTH. 

Seeing is believing — but believing is not seeing; and the eyes that beheld 
me in my prime, they are all extinguished in death. Their orbs dust ! 
Fuimus Troes ! Id these two words is comprehended a power of pathos 
that makes existence a burden heavier than I can bear. Best — as said the 
melancholy Euripides— never to have been born ! 

AMBROSE. 

Surely, sir, you would not have had a world without any inhabitants ; or, 
if the world had had its other inhabitants, and yet been obliged to whirl 
round the sun, without hope of ever having von ; why then, indeed, sir, 1 
agree with you, that better it had never been created ; but as it is, I confess, 
for my own part, 1 look cheerfully upon the universe, 

NORTH. 

Over them I poured the whole power of passion resident in my soul. I 
hoped — I feared — I loved — I hated— I blessed — I cursed — 1 

AMBROSE. 

No — no — no— sir. You never cursed any mould of clay, however mean, 
that Avas shapen by the hand of God. 

NORTH. 

Mean ! Mighty — Ambrose — and magnificent. There were giants in those 
days — and then the daughters of earth were like denizens of heaven. With 
them 

“ I strove with Aveapons made of clay. 

And conquer’d in the world's own way;” 
with them my soul blended in bliss ineffable — AvJiile Hate, in its grandeur, 
was dear to my spirit as in its gentleness was Love. But now-a-days, the 
things called women, are but as dolls flung scornfully by adolescents into 
a corner, discovering them to be but smeared wood ; and as for those other 
movables, men, they seein to me all Cockneys, so far below coptempt, as 
to be safe from that crutch which owes it to itself to smite uo perishable 
body uninhabited by an immortal spirit. 

AMBROSE. 

Sumphs say, sir, you are not sufficiently severe this season. 

NORTH. 

Wait.— You have read Corner, Mr Ambrose ? The Iliad ? 

AMBROSE. . 

The Critiques on Sotheby in the Magazine, sir, which I feel assured are 
superior to the original. 

NORTH. 

To me there is nothing in all the*] Had so affecting as the character of 
Nestor. * 

AMBROSE. 

Till I was set right by your matchless critiques, str, I had always imagined 
that Nestor was a heathen god, whereas now I find that he AVas, what is far 
better, a wise old man like yourself, sir, whom the chiefs of his country 
consulted on all state affairs. 
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NORTH. 

What made you think him a god ? 

AMBROSE. 

Because my grandfather, who was a schoolmaster in Yorkshire, called 
our parrot, Nestor — our parrot, sir, that you may now hear— 

NORTH. 

I have lost a link surely, Ambrose, in the chain of your reasoning; for 
why should that have convinced you that Nestor was a heathen god ? 

AMBROSE. 

My grandfather, sir, was a learned man, and had a mastiff, sir, whom he 
called Jupiter. 

north. 

Oh. But what is the wretch screeching? “ List! O list! if ever thou 
didst thy grandfather love!” 1 ask you again, sir, what is the wretch 
screeching ? * 

Ambrose (in great confusion and alarm.') 

Ton honour — sir — ’pon conscience — as 1 hope to be — 

NORTH. 

O Ambrose! Ambrose! The enemy is within the gates! But if the 
Apostle Poll preaches such politics, he must bo plucked, nor one feather 
left to cover his nakedness. The wretch has grown a radical within sound 
of the Snuggery, With bis thick, dry, Indian rubber-! ike scoop of a tongue, 
the green goose gutturalizes, “ Reform ! Reform I Reform !’* “ The Bill ! The 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill !” I am sorry to find that there is a 
reaction in favour of the measure. How is this, sir ? Mr Ambrose, how is 
this ? 

AMBROSE. 

Availing themselves, sir, of my occasional absence from home, as a mem- 
ber of various committees on affairs of police, some members of the 
Political Union have insinuated themselves through the folding-doors, and 
sometimes succeeded in establishing themselves unsuspected in the Parrot- 
parlour. Of course, the first thing they did was to set all their wits at 
work to corrupt the principles of the creature in the cage, who, l grieve 
to say it, has committed to memory a number of expressions, which, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of constructive treason, might, were he brought to 
trial at the instance of the Right Honourable Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advo- 
cate for Scotland, and convicted, subject him to capital punishment. 

north. 

Not the first poor parrot that lias suffered , while his teachers have 
escaped. Ludicrous were it, but that ’twould be most lamentable, to see 
the Apostle Poll, as you facetiously call him, executed for high-treason. 
Only think of the hangman holding up his dissevered developement over 
the edge of the scaffold, and crying, " This is the head of a traitor.” 

Ambrose (smiling shudder ingig.) 

At once funny and fearsome, sir. 

NORTH. 

But you must contrive to Exclude the Political Unionists. The pros- 
perity depends on the respectability of the House. 

AMBROSE. 

One of my waiters, sir, was so infatuated as, unknown of course to me, 
to become a member of the Union — bribed by thg offer of an office-bearer- 
ship. * 

NORTH. 

What ? Sir David ? 


Oh ! no, no, no, no, sir ! 
King Pepin ? 

Oh! no, no, no, no, no, air! 
Tappitoury ? 


AMBROSE. 

NOR^H. 

AMBROSE. 

NORTH. 
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AMBROSE, 

Oh ! no, no, no, no, no, no, air; oh, no, no ! 

NORTH, 

The Pech ? 

AMBROSE. 

Oh ! oh ! oh ! sir ! no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, sir ; Oh ! no, no, no ! 

NORTII. 

Who the devil then ? Mon Cadet ? 

AMBROSE. 

# Heaven forbid ! You might as soon suspect me, your devoted servant, 
sir, till death, of being President. ’Twas an idle fellow you never saw— a 
sort of boots— 

NORTH. 

Just so. But I was directing your attention, Ambrose, to the character 
of Nestor in the Iliad. To we his long speech to Achilles, on receiving 
from that most courteous of all heroes a prize due to his former exploits 
in war and in the Games, is more pathetic than the last interview between 
Hector and Andromache. 

AMBROSE. 

May I be permitted to say, sir, since you have deigned, not only to let 
me be seated, but even to converse with you, sir — apiisilege which I hum- 
bly hope I have not abused ; and which, were I ever to abuse, might my head 
shake, and my limbs dwine away in a general palsy — may L ventuie on the 
strength of that gracious smile to say, “ That in the whole range of inspi- 
ration,’ ” to bort’ow a beautiful phrase from the Magazine, as far as 1 have 
travelled within it, there is not another passage so pathetic as that inter- 
view; that is to say, sir, as you have brought it out into more mournful 
light, in your immortal critique on Southey — — 

NORTH. 

Sotheby. 

AMBROSE.^ 

Pardon the lapsus l\nrjum y sir. As a proof bow true to nature that picture 
is, as drawn by yourself, sir, and Homer, not forgetting Mr Sotheby, whom 
I do not remember ever having seen here 

NORTH. 

You will see him here, Brosey, before we all die. 

AMBROSE. 

j m I shall be proud indeed, sir. As a proof, sir, I may mention, that it came 
across me, affecting me even to tears, last time I parted with Missus in front 
of the Black Bull, when about to set off for Yorkshire, on the top of the 
maibcoach. There was Missus, with our youngest bairn in her arms- 

NORTH. 

Astyanax. , 

AMBROSE. 

The child’s name, sir, is Daniel. 

NORTH. 

The Strength of the City. 4 

AMBROSE. 

I had a fur-cap on my head, sir — 

NORTH. 

I know it. Fox-skin, »with the brush brought over ; like a helmet with a 
waving crest. Ambrose in the character of Ko^vffecioy.o$ , E»ru^ m 

AMBROSE. 


The bairn, sir, frightened at the fur, gave such a squall— 

NORTH. 

“ He spoke, and stretched his arms, and onward prest 
To clasp the child, and fold him to his breast ; 

The while the child, on whose o’er-dazzled sight 
The cap’s bright splendour flash’d too fierce a light, 
And the thick fox-hair, as it wavy play’d. 

From the high bonnet cast its sweeping shade 
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Scared s^t his father's sight, bent back distress'd, 

And, shrieking, sank upon his mother's breast. 

The child’s vain fear their bitter woe beguiled, 

And o’er the boy each parent sweetly smiled : 

Then Ambrose slow the brushy cap unbraced, 

And gently on the ground its terror placed ; 

Then kiss’d, and dandling with bis infant play’d, 

And to the gods and Jove devoutly pray'd — 

* Jove ! and ye gods ! vouchsafe that Ambrose* boy, 

Another Ambrose, all surpass in Troy (Edinburgh), 

Like me in strength preeminently tower. 

And "uard the nation with his father's power ! 

Heard be a voice, whene’er the landlord bends, 

Behold the landlord who his sire transcends ; 

And grant, that home returning, charged with oil. 

His mother's smile repay the hero's toil.* ” 

AMBROSE. 

What a memory, sir ! 

NORTH. 

“ Mutato nomine , de te 
Fabula narratur 

AMBROSE. 

“ One touch of nature nmkeB the whole world kin.” 

NORTH. 

Shakspearc. 

AMBROSE. 

’Tis a line I often see in the Magazine, sir, and I always read it with ad- 
ditional delight. I thought it had been your own. 

NORTH. 

t The truth is, that my style is so like Shakspeare’s, that 'tis often impos- 
sible to know whether some of the fine lines in Maga belong to the Swan of 
Avon or the Blackbird of Buchanan Lodge. 

AMBROSE. 

I fear, sir, that I am sitting too long here — but such is the witchcraft — 
pardon me if there be any abuse of that word — of your conversation, my 
honoured master, that several times, when I have attempted within the 
last quarter of an hour to rise, it has been as if my coat-tails were fastened 
to the wood of the chair with nails, and my breoches glued * 

NORTH. 

Don’t crowd too many images together, Ambrose. ’Tis tlie crying sin 
alike of my own written and oral discourse. The same splendida vitia are 
often apparent in your style ; yet prodigality is better than poverty, and 
the most lavish profusion preferable to a niggardly prudence. 

Ambrose {malting violent but fruitless efforts to rise.) 

If I do go, I must carry the chair along with me, sir. 

NORTH. 

You must on no account do that, Ambrose, for I expect Mr Tickler this 
evening, and he will rage if he miss his free-and-easy. You have done me 
much good, my dear Mr Ambrose ; and that mild pleasant face of yours, 

“ The soul, the music, breathing from that face,” 
charms away the blue devils into their native limbo. 

AMBROSE. 

Should Mr Tickler see me sitting in his chair, he will certainly put me 
to death. 

NORTH. 

Shallow critics, Ambrose, have seen in Nestor but the personification of 
garrulous old age-old age wise indeed from experience— back-tlioughtbeing 
fore-thought — but still interesting, chiefly because his garrulity is true to nar 
ture, yielding unconsciously to the prosiness of dotage. True^ that he avails 
himself, of course, of his privileges of uninterrupted and endless discourse. 
But what colours it all with an air of melancholy ? That not one is alive 
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who witnessed his Doings in the days of old 1 With him now all is but 
Sayings ; and though surrounding heroes, in their youtli or their prime! hear 
his words, how languidly must they listen ! The images of his triumphs pass 
before his own eyes alone — and visit not theirs, occupied with all their orbs 
by the glorious pageant. The aged hero, no doubt, desires that the living 
should be persuaded by bis tales of triumph, that he too was great iu liis 
day, greater than any of themselves — only less than Achilles. But the im- 
pulse that bears him along on that stream of silver speech, is the imagined 
sympathy of the men of might whom his emotion re-embodies and reani- 
mates from the dust. He forgets the world on which he stands a hoary orator, 
soothing many asleep. Across the chasm in which lie buried two generations, 
he is borne on the wings of Desire and Regret, and believes himself in his 
golden prime, victorious in battle against chiefs whose sons fell afterwards 
before the gates of Thebes. Speaking of them, he feels as if speaking iu 
their hearing ; as if the life, and the world, in whose brightness his youth 
rejoiced, had undergone no change, were not rolled away from all memo- 
ries but his into oblivion. But the sadness of the decay — of the change — of 
the revolution — comes ever and anon across the old man’s soul, and brings 
upon the dream of the Past, in which he was All, the melancholy reality of the 
Present, in which he is Nothing. For to be eloquent and wise — and re- 
verenced for eloquenceand wisdom, is nothing to him, whose glory wasiu war, 
and who had been numbered among the Heroes. His speech, therefore, is 
often addressed, not directly indeed, but in an indescribable earnestness that 
can only be accounted for by its holding communion with the spirit of the 
times gone by, to the heroes* coeval with his prime; sometimes it seems 
to be almost, a soliloquy, and in soliloquies how strangely are we separated 
by passionate imagination into two selves ; and then again, it is so shaped 
as to gain credence from the living, whose sympathies, taint and dull as they 
must needs be, arc yearned for, because they are human, and because their 
expression, though hut in the silence of the listening eye — and the eye docs 
listen along with the ear — reminds him of the flashes and of the shouts that 
hailed liis victories of old, when Nestor was as young and as invincible as 
now is the Sou of Thetis. 

AMBROSE. 

Very fine — very fine, sir. I remember, sir, once being in a mist on the 
moor, a kind of glimmering golden mist, sir, that kept opening aiul shutting, 
shewing me now bright breadths of rocky heather, now the blue glimpses of 
sky ; and mofe frequently what at first I knew not to be the tops of moun- 
tSfns — for at first they scarcely seemed to be stationary, but became, as I 
gazed, fixed as fate. Sir, you will pardon me, sir. 

Noiurii. 

My conversation likened by Ambrose to a Scotch mist. My tablets I 

[ Writes in his Note-Book . 

AMBROSE. -> 

It is impossible, sir, for me to express my delight in seeing you restored 
to your wonted cheerfulness, my honoured patron. These clouds will— 

NORTH. 

Sometimes they blot the" sun from the day, till life is like death, and then 
comes despair. Sometimes they but deform the sky, and then I see sights 
of pain or sorrow. Often do they melt over the atmosphere, till it is all 
an obscure dim haze' to my old eyes, Ambrose, and Christopher then is 
II Penseroso — you might take him for the author of Burton's Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy— nor arc such moods undelightful — for then it is that he is most 
musical, and chirps, at least, like a sparrow, plaintive in the night-eves, if 
he singeth not like a very nightingale. But o&those bold bright breezy days, 
when the sun burns like a globe of fire, yet consumes not the asbestos 
clouds that go sailing unharmed across the furnace — -then* it is, O f St Am- 
brose, that, stretched beneath “ t^e umbrageous multitude of boughs,” and 
eyeing through the “loop-holes or retreat,” the far-withdrawing vale bedropt 
with cottages, single although not solitary, &n£,|feuhd the knoll that bears 
the parish church hanging, roof over roof, in ma^^jitrimonious cluster — then 
it is, that through these Shrivelled veins of oufS^the glad pulsations again 
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begin to play, that* fifty years ago, were familiar to all our frame, and so in- 
spired it with conscious energy, that matter was felt one with spirit, and 
the delightful union to be indeed fife — then, as if born again — Ambrose— 
ay, even like a serpent shedding the scurf, and glorying in the burnished 
beauty of a new skin, that startles the meek-eyed flowerets that pass their 
days in shady places, far within the woods — ay ! then it is — “ the aged 
Harper’s soul awakes,” and gives vent on the spot to a Leading Article, 

“ Wherewith all Europe rings from side to side I” 

[Loud clanking noise heard coming along the corridor .] 
aaibrose ( starting up .) 

Mr Tickler! Mr Tickler! These are Southsiae’s cuddy-heels— beg par- 
don, sir — the iron crescents of his Wellingtons. I must be off. First Ti- 
mothy, you know, is proud as Lucifer. What am I saying— what am I 
saying? — God bless you, my dear friend, my — my — forgive me — but your 
honour's condescension this night shall never be erased from my me- 
mory — Spiritus dnm hos regib artus . 

NORTH. 

Poo — poo — bad prosody, Picardy. Vanish. 

[Exit Picardy , with a napkin in his hand , crestfallen into his custo • 
mary manner as “ Mine Host ,** and r e-enter bowing. 
tickler. 

Suaviter in modo 3 fortiter in re. 

That’s the motto of St Ambrose’s, isn’t it, my boy ? 

AMBROSE. 

Yes, Mr Tickler — just so, sir — of our branch — Southside ( Susurrans .) 

TICKLER. 

Ab! thou courtier* Have you provided relays of waiters for the 
oysters ? 

AMBROSE. 

All harnessed, sir* 

TICKLER. 

Listen to me, Ambrose, with all the faculties of your soul. Imprimis , 
Let there be relays for — stews. 

AMBROSE. 

How many, sir ? 

TICKLER. * 

Six. In rebus secundis — Scallops. 

AMBROSE. 

Six relays i 

TICKLER. 

Six relays, and let Missus — my love to her — cc be nothing if not critical” 
in her collection of shells. 

AMBROSE. 

^Ilow woulchyou wish, sir, to have the raws ? 

TICKLER. 

You must establish the raws all at once on the Board of boards. I for- 
get its dimensions. v 

s AMBROSE. 

Nine feet by nine, sir. 

TICKLER. 

Eighty-one. Leave a moderate fringe of unoystera timber, which strew 
with rizzars, interspersed at intervals, yet not “ like angel-visits, few and 
far between,'^ chiefly indeed for effect, for ’tis rarely indeed that either 
North (ha! North! how are you, my old cock?) or I eat much fin after 
shell-fish. ' * ^ *■ 

* , NORTH. 

Rarely indeed. How are you, fimothy? 

% * TICKLER. 

Rarely, indeed. Just come from hearing the Bohemian Chatterers. 
They have been acetiuw pef • being Whitechapel Jews* 
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tickler. 

I did not, to my knowledge, deliver their mothers, nor have I even seen 
the certificates of their baptism in Bohemia. Perhaps they are natives of 
that Bohemia celebrated by Shakspeare— and come from one of its sea- 
ports. Jews or Gentiles, Christians or Heathens, they are extraordinary 
singers. Kit— and all the four have admirable voices. They chirp and 
chant in perfect unison — bird or bard-like— and he who says they do not 
keep both tune and time must be no Harmonist. Some of their native airs 
are beautiful — and they sing them like natives 

NORTH. 

Not oysters. 

TICKLER. 

Don’t be silly. There is no humour in mere nonsense. 

NORTH. 

I’m told the Basso Relievo roars like a Bull of Bashan. 

tickler. • 

Don’t be silly. I tell you again there is no humour in mere nonsense. 
The Basso Relievo, as you idiotically call him, does not roar like a Bull of 
Bashan. Next to my own he liasnhe profoundest bass heard in public since 
Bar tl email. 

NORTH. 

How low can he reach ? 

TICKLER. 

O. I go to Z. You will be amazed, North, with what I am now going to 
tell you, my old buck. By a douceur 1 induced the Bohemians to let me 
join them in a Quintette — the Finale. 

NORTH, 

Coram Pop ? 

TICKLER. 

Pro bono Pub . Of course I put on the national dress# 

NORTH. 

The kilt? 

TICKLER. 

Don’t he silly, you old dolt. The Bohemian garb — greejn — like sharp- 
shooter’s uniform — belted round the waist — and broad-brimmed hat with 
plume of feathers. I gave my face a touch of varnish— 

NORTH. 

Which Ambrose uses for his top-boots—#. 

* TICKLER. 

No — for his, mahogany tables. It brought out the brown most outlandish- 
]y, and I frowned like Pharaoh. I pulled a pair of whiskers, and ditto of 
mustaches out of an old chair in the vestibule, whose bottom was rather 
ragged; and thus equipped I advanced to the rail, aud bowing gracefully, 
with my hand oil my heart, I addressed the audience in choice Bohemian, 
to the effect that I was the fifth brother of the most musical family in the 
universe, that I sang with “ most miraculous organ,” aud had that morning 
arrived from Madeira, at which I had touched on my voyage from the me- 
tropolitan port of Bohemia, on account of a galloping consumption, by the 
air of that climate reduced to a walk, or rather a standstill, originally, I be- 
lieved, brought on by endeavouring to go below zero. This address, you 
may easily believe, was received with the most uproarious applause, and I 
took my place at the right of— 

NORTH. 

The Bull of Bashan. 


TICKLER. 4 

My brother was evidently jealous — indeed" he bore me an old grudge— 
so at least the people seemed to think, who were inclined at one point of 
our contest to hiss him, but b& putting my finger to my nose, I prevented 
that ungentlemanflke and unladylike mode of disapprobation. 

'north. 


^By that most geagemwily and ladylike 


tf ^prevention— Hookey 
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TICKLER. 

. Well, my dear North— he drops down along the gamut, just as you may 
have seen in a gymnasium a strong-armed scholar descending a ladder by 
his hands, till he comes to K, where he thought he had me fast as in a vice. 
Poo — whoo ! I came down wavering! y, carceringly, and flourishingly, just 
as you have seen a lark from sky to furrow, without expanding my breast, 
or starting a single vein in my throat that towered white as snow from my 
blurt-collar, well flung back over my gawcy shoulders, from A to K; and 
dwelling upon the note with that proud reliance on my powers which gives 
assurance to the most timid of auditors that they are listening to a mighty 
master, without growing in the slightest degree black in the tace, but sim- 
ply shewing shell slight flush, or tinge on my cheek, as the rose reveals 
within its inner leaf, while the zephyr turns it up to the light with the loss of 
its dew-drops, I challenged my brother with the tail of my eye, to L. M. N. 
O. successively, and successfully; but there, my dear North, there he stuck 
fast in O, as a c< pig in agate,” r ai his last grunt . 1 then began, like a wise man, 
to mind my P’s and Q's ; and one peal, or rather succession of peals, after 
another, had they been understood, would have told the crowd of people 
on the street, in front of the Assembly-RSoms, listening in wonder, as they 
thought, to the mysterious Voice of the Building, that the best of all Bo-' 
hemians was on my way down from A to Z, which no sopner had my voice 
reached, that is to say, as soon as I thought it no longer safe for the audience 
to be kept at zero, than up went my voice in retrograde exultation — the 
expression is hardly accurate— till it reached the point A, where we — my 
brother and I— had started ; at which point, what could satisfy the inspira- 
tion of my soul but to challenge the Contr’alto, to terrify the Treble, 
North, and to leave the e\eu Tenor on his ivay, panting far behind like a 
broken-wiucled bogtrotter ? Suffice it to say, that I did so — I ran up in that 
direction even higher, proportionally, than I had run down in the other; 
and if, in my first triumph, the power of my voice was like that of a Lion 
laying his jaws to the dust, to disturb the desert quaking through Sahara to 
the roar-growl that silences thuHhum of the caravan, even as it first catches 
sight of the wells beneath the palmy-shade; so, in my second, ’twas in its 
silver chiming, clear as that of the Bell-Bird at morning or evening gloam- 
ing, listened to with delight by Waterton the Wanderer, in the wilds of 
Detnerara, while miles distant from the Magician singing his roundelay 
from the top of living tower heaved over gome cathedral-wood. 

NORTH. 

I give in — and shall speak truth during the rest of the evening. 

TICKLER. 

If so, I am off. I did not come here to hear you speak truth during the 
rest of the evening. You do not speak truth well, North ; at the same time, 
J do not deny that you may possess very considerable natural powers of 
** veracity — of truth-telling; but then, you have not cultivated them, having 
"been too much occupied with the ordinary affairs of life* Truthineas is a 
habit, like every other virtue. There I hold by the Peripatetics. Ilow un- 
reasonable then — I iqw presumptuous in you, to announce an intention of 
speaking truth during the rest*of an evening scarcely yet begun — for *tis 
but ten o’clock — ydfif who have retired from practice, I may say* for nearly 
half a century ? For shame. North — for shame ! 

north ( chuckling — as is his wont , when hard pressed with geggery .) 

South side, by study of which of the Fine Arts, thinkest thou, the ama- 
teur is most speedily reduced to an idiot? 

» j TICKLER. 

Not easy to decide. I atn tempted to say — Music. 

NORTH. 

So am I. Your true musician is a jewel — your pretender paste. But 
among amateurs— and of these alone I nojv speak — how few true nmst- 
cians—how many pwteriders 1 ^ 

* ^ TICKLER. 

Pretenders, but not impostors. ^Pretence is easy— ^imposition difficult- 
in music it requires, at least— an ear ^ . 
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TICKLER. 

By the by* Northr, do you know the causes of what is c died the want of 
a musical car ? 

NORTH. 

No, 

TICKLER. 

Then I’ll tell you. Every man lias two ears 

NORTH. 

Indeed ! 

TICKLER. 

And if it should so happen— which it not unfreqiieiitly does— that the 
one ear is finer — or coarser let me rather say — than the other — the two to- 
gether make sad work of it— and on their tympanums there can be no con- 
cord. 

NORTH. 

Aye? But supposing the wretch in question has a musical ear, so far as 
to be in that respect on the ordinary level of humanity, and becomes an 
amateur. By the time lie plays ^upon the fiddle with half the taste and 
quarter the execution of the common run of blind cat-gut-scrapers at pen- 
ny-weddings, he presumes to find fault with Finlay Dun ! lie leads a con- 
certo, perpetrated by a gang of murderous amateurs in a private parlour 
—and thenceforth expresses a poor opinion of Paganini ! 

tickler. 

Catalani squalled— Pasta yelled— Sontag shrieked— and Wood squeals. 
He lays down the law 

NORTH. 

The Fa La. 

TICKLER. 

And while a vast audience, entranced in delight, are still as death, he 
purses up his small disgusting round hole of a month, wrinkles his hair- 
less eyebrows/perks his captious ears contemptuously towards the orchestra, 
and at the close of the strain divine, frrim lip or string, cheeps “ Poor ! 
poor! poor!” though St Cecilia herself seemed to slnjr, and to harp 
Apollo. 

NORTH. 

Equally loathsome is your amateur in painting and in sculpture. No- 
thing makes even the most distant approach to his beau ideal . He is dis- 
contented with even Wilkie's* portrait of our late noble King. Yet 'tis equal 
to the best of Vandyke’s— 

TICKLER. 

Though nothing similar — either in conception or execution. No more 
glorious Highland chieftain ever trod the heather. Gazing on him, you 
teel the lines of Campbell, 

“ Wfiere the hunter of deer and the warrior trod, 

To hfs hills that encircle the sea.” 


The harmony of the colouring is perfect— so is the drawing— and the atti- 
tude is regal. There he stands, v 

" All plaidcd and plumed in his tartan array;” 

“ every inch a king.” The amateur lisps “ ’Tis too effeminate” — having uo 
idea of a hand but a bunch of brawn, or of a foot but a brogueful of 
muscle. Graceful, elegant, magnificent! • 

north. 

Chantrey’s statue is distinguished by dignity and grandeur. With what 
natural and habitual grace the King holds his left arm across his breast, 
supporting the folds of drapery— and on the right how lightly leans the 
sceptre ! The advanced right leg and thigh is majestic ana commanding, 
ana the whole figure that of a monarch standing proudly before the gaze, 
of Ids loyal subjects in the metropolis. of his happy dominions. The head 
crowns that boldbroffd bust with an air of empiry — and from shoulder to 
wavy flow well becelifeg the princely wearer, 

M* , s 


beel, the robes flaw 
VOL. xxxi. T&Sif 
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easy in bis state, and unencumbered by its pomp, as if Hwere the garb of 
his daily life. 

TICKLER. 

. ChantrOy in a bumper. ( Looks all over the Circular in amazement.) Where’s 
the wine ? 


NORTH. 

I am a member of the Temperance Society. 

TICKLER. 

So am I — but not of the Abstinence. A man, surely, may drink a few 
glasses, without running the risk of swallowing a couple of bottles? 

north. 

Not without running the risk. At least you will allow, Timothy, that 
there is less danger of swallowing a couple of bottles, if you have no bot- 
tles to swallow. ■ 

tickler fringing the hell violently .) 

Enter Ambrose. 

NORTH. . 

The Raws ! ( Eat Ambrose.) 

tickler. 

xVmbrose— Ambrose— hollo,— you deaf deiil— a riddle of claret! 

NORTH. 

You may as well shout upon the wind, in a calm night. You may have 
a pot of porter, or two— -but neither Wine nor spirits shall wet your wizan 
this night, Tickler. Remember, 1 am— by agreement— Lord Paramount 
of this Nodes — there — read the Record. 

tickler. 

I wonder what this wicked world will come to at last! The Nodes Am- 
brosian#) converted into a Monthly Meeting of the Temperance — the Ab- 
stinence Society ! 

(Enter Picardy, Mon. Cadet, Kino Pepin, Sir David Gam, 
Tavpytourey, the Pecii, and the Novice, hearing on their 
heads the Board of hoards.) 

NORTH. 

Behold the Procession introductory to the Feast of Shells! 

TICKLER. 

They stagger not, neither do they faint in their courses. 

AMBROSE. , 

Halt ! make ready ! Lower ! Deposit ! 

( The Household deposit the Board of hoards on the Circular . It 
creaks.) 

NORTH. 

“ Flowers of all hues, and without thorn the rose !” 

, TICKLER. 

Have you numbered the city V 

AMBROSE. 

A gross and a half, sir; Mr IJorth bid me leave a broad border, sir. 

\Extl Picardy, swinging his tail like a lion rampant ' | 
tickler/ 

O you sucking turkey! Yes— sweet are the shells. How sappy, Kit, the 
sea-juice ! 

# NORTH. 

Mm — Mm— Mm— Mm— Mm ! 


tickler. 

Intense power of palate. 


north. 

Verra. 


TICKLER. 

Two dozen in two minutes. One— every five seconds— or thereabouts. 
Twelve minutes— at that rate— to the gross ! 

north. 

Don’t— Mm— Mm— Mind— Mra— Me— Tickler— eat— Mm— Mm— Mm 
—Mm— away— Tim. 
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TICKLER. 

Mm— Mm— Mm — (he lays down his watch on the Board of boards.) 

NORTH. 

The porter. Hark you, my dear Tickler — (drains the junior silver tank- 
ard.)— Did you hear my ears crack ? Now I'll sin* you an appropriate 
song — 

-TANZAS TO MI'SIC. 

Where are thy fountains, music, where the deep mysterious tide 
That rolls through all creation's bounds its restless waters wide ? 

Though art may wake its dulcet strains, and bid the soul rejoice, 

They’re but the feeble mimicry of Nature’s mightier voice. 

There is a spell of harmony, that reigns o’er earth and sky, 

And tunes to one accordant strain the universe on high ; 

With songs the glittering host of Heaven awake the dawning light, 

And pour their choral melody on the listening ear of night. 

Oh ! Nature hath a thousand songs — a thousand varied Lays, 

That send to Heaven’s eternal throne the harmonious strain of praise ; 

The murmuring streams— the whispering woods — have each their own 
bright song. 

And the mighty ocean proudly rolls in melody along. 

There’s music on the breath of c\e, when, fading in the west, 

The summer sun adorns the skies with bright and gorgeous vest — 

The rustling boughs— the dying breeze — the soft and whispering rill, 

And the voice of plaintive nightingales that echoes from the hill ! 

There’s music in the glorious morn, when, waking from repose. 

All Nature starts to light and life, and earth all brightly glows ; 

Oh ! sweetly on the gentle breeze those cheerful murmurs How — 

The lark’s sweet matin song above— the waterfall below 1 

Nor less when all is dark, aud clouds the angry skies deform— 

There is a tone of music in the wildness of the storm, 

The thunder’s diapason voice, the wind’s tumultuous song, 

And ocean waves, that, with deep bass, the choral strain prolong ! 

But yet, oh ! sweeter far than these — kind feeling’s power can call 
A music from the heart of man more lovely yet than all ; 

Though Nature sings her thousand on earth and Heaven above, 

There’s nought like that sweet voice within— the harmonious strain of Love ! 

Yes, minstrel, wake the impassion’d lyre, invoke the heavenly Nine, 

The heart can tune its passions yet to sweeter lays than thine. 

Thy notes are but the semblance faint — that speak, with mimic art. 
Affection, friendship, love, and all the concord of the heart ! 

TICKLER. 

“ A childish treble !” 

NORTH. * 

I am not one of the Bohemian chatterers. Yet at a simple lilt— 

TICKLER. 

You do trill like the lintic on the thorn. Allow me, sir, to repay the 
pleasure you have now imparted, with— the Last Oyster. Open your gab. 
(North opens his gab, and Tickler plops in the last of all his race.) 
NORTH. 

These civilities touch ! 

TICKLER. 

’Twas but a— beard. . Such is the selfishness of the most generous, that 
the Last Oyster is Uttle more than a nam$. 
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NORTH. 

Tip us a stave, Tim. 

TICKLER. 

1 will. You know Berange/s Roger Montemps ? 

NORTH. 


1 do well. 


Mutatis mutandis. 


TICKLER. 


ROGER GOODFELLOW. 

A SONG. 

To be sung to all sorry rascals . 


[Feb. 


Small hirs, so melancholy 
In patriotic wop, — 

To cure your caching folly 
Comes Roger Good fellow ; 
To live as best it list him. 

To scorn who do not so— 
Ha, hn, this is the system 
Of Roger Good fellow. 


To know the wind and weather 
Will make the salmon spring ; 

To know the spot of heather 
That hides the strongest wing ; 
To tell the moon's compliance 
With hail, rain, wind, and snow- 
Ha, ha, this is the science 
Of Roger Good fellow. 


At field the earliest whistling ; 
At kirk the doncest seen ; 

On holidays a- wrestling 
The stoutest on the green : 

Thus on In frank enjoyment 
And grateful glee to go — . 

Ha, ha, ’tis the employment 
Of Roger Goodfellow. 

HI. 

Round Roger's cabin dangle, 
From curious carved pins, 

All wonders of the angle. 

All mysteries of gins ; 

While in hU cupboard niche, U 
A pewter pot or so — 

Ha, ha, these arc the riches 
Of Roger Goodfellow. 


Tor wine, to think nought of it/' 
With jolly good ale when lined ; 
Xor Ma'am my lady covet, 

So housewife Joan he kind ; 

While of each old state-house wife, be 
Doth nothing ask to know— 

ITa, ha, 'tis the philosophy 
Of Roger Goodfellow’. 


To say, " O mighty Maker, 

1 bless thee, that thou here 
Hast made me thus partaker 
Of love and lusty cheer : 

As older still, oh, gayer, 

And jollier may 1 grow”— 
Ha, ’tis a worthy prayer 
t Of Roger Goodfellow'. 


Ho, ho, ye wheezing whiners ; 

Ye kill-joys of the land ! 

State -malady-diviners ; 

Yarn-spinners out of sand ! 

On common sense who'd trample, 

And lay religion low ; 

For God’s sake take example 
By Roger Goodfellow. 

, NORTH. 

Thank you, sir, you have outdone the Frenchman. Heavens ! Tickler, 
what a burst of literature there will be after the burial of the Reform Bill 1 
All the genius of the land has been bottled up for a year and more~and 
must be in a state of strong fermentation. Soon as the pressure has been 
removed by the purification of the atmosphere, the corks will fly up into 
the clouds, and the pent-up spirit effervesce in brilliant aspiration. 

TICKLER. 

Not poetry. “ The wine of life is on the lees,’* in that department. We 
must wait for the vintage. 

NORTH. 

All the great schools seem effete, In the mystery of nature, the number 
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of births by each mind is limited— and we must wait for fresh producers 
Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge— all the Sacred Baud— have done 
their best— their all— but on the horizon I see not the far-oft' coming light 
of the foreheads of a new generation of poets. That dawn will rise over 
our graves— perhaps not till the forlorn “ hie jewel ” on our tombstones is in 
green obliteration. The era has been glorious — that includes Cow per and 
Wordsworth, Burns and Byron. From what region of man’s spirit shall 
break a new day-spring of Song ? The poetry of that long era is instinct 
with passion— and, above all, with the love of nature. I know not from what 
fresh fountains the waters may now flow — nor tan I imagine what hand 
may unlock them, and lead them oil their mazy wanderings over the still 
beautified flowers and herbage of the daedal earth — the world of sense and of 
soul. The future is all darkness. 

tickler. 

Mighty flue. But how should you ? In that case you were the very poet 
whose advent lias not yet been predicted — and which may not be — haply— 
for a hundred years. Arc there no younkers ? 

NORTH. 

A few — but equivocal. I have good hopes of Alfred Tennyson. But tlie 
cockneys are doing what they may to spoil him — and if he suffers them to 
put their bird-lime on bis feet, he will stick all the days of his life onhedge- 
rows, or leap fluttering about the bushes. I should be sorry for it — for 
though bis wings are far from being full-fledged, they promise now well in 
the pinions— and I should not be surprised to see him yet a sky-soarcr. His 
f< Golden Days of good Harouu A Inis chid” are extremely beautiful. There is 
feeling — and fancy — in his Oriana. lie has a fine ear for- melody and har- 
mony too— and rare and rich glimpses of imagination. lie lias — genius , 

tickle n. 

Affectations. 

NORTH. 

Too many. But 1 admire Alfred— and hope— nay trust — that one day he 
will prove himself a poet. If he do not — then am I no prophet. 

TICKLER. 

I love L. K. L. 

north. 

So do I — and being old gentlemen, we may blamelessly make the public 
our confidante. There is a passionate purity in all her feelings that endears 
to me both her human and her poetical character. She is a true enthusiast. 
Her affections overflow the imagery her fancy lavishes on all the subjects of 
her song, and colour it all with a rich and tender light which makes even 
confusion beautiful, gives a glowing charm even to indistinct conception, and 
when the thoughts themselves are full-formed and substantial, which they 
often are, brings them prominently out upon the eye of the soul in flashes 
that startle us into sudden admiration. The originality of her genius, me- 
thinks, is conspicuous in the choice of its subjects — they are uuborrowed — 
and in her least successful poems — as wholes — there is no dearth of poetry. 
Her execution has not the consummate elegance and grace of Felicia 
Hemans — but she is very young, and becoming every year" she lives more 
mistress of her art— and lias chiefly to learn now how to use her treasures, 
which, profuse as she has been, are in abundant store; and, in good truth, 
the fair and liappy being lias a fertile imagination, — the soil of ner soul, if 
allowed to lie fallow for one sunny summer, wduid, I predict, yield a still 
richer and more glorious harvest. I love Miss Land on — for in her genius 
does the work of duty— the union of the two is u beautiful exceeding- 
ly” — and virtue is its own reward; far beyond the highest meed of praise 
ever bestowed by critic— though round her fair forehead is already wreath- 
ed the immortal laurel. 

TICKLER. 

Her novel is brilliant. 

NORTH. 

Throughout. 

“ This morning gives us promise of a glorious day. 
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You admire good Latin verses, Tickler ! Here are some— *by that accom- 
plished scholar, the Rev. G. J. A. Drake, who is willing they should ap- 
pear in our pages, in which are sometimes set ft few rare classical gems. 
*Tis thus he does honour to the Hemans. Let me recite the lovely original 

this pree’o bird. 

m MKb I1EM AN 1 '. 

Return, return, my Bird ! 

I have dress’d thy cage with flowers, 

’Tis lovely as a violet bank 
In the heart of forest bowers. 

“ I am free, I am free, fr ret urn no more ! 

The weary time of the cage is o’er ! 

Through the rolling clouds I can soar on high. 

The sky is around me, the blue bright sky ! 

“ The hills lie beneath me, spread far and clear. 

With their glowing heath-flowers and bounding deer ; 

I see the waves flash on the sunny shore— 

I am free, I am free — I return no more !” 

Alas, alas, my Bird ! 

Why seek’st thou to be free Y 
WerVthou not blest in thy little bovver, 

When thy song breathed nought but glee Y 

<f Did my song of the summer breathe nought but glee Y 
Did the voice of the captive seem street to thee Y 
— O ! hadst thou known its deep meaning well, 

It had tales of a burning heart to tell ! 

“ From, a dream of the forest that music sprang. 

Through its notes the peal of a torrent rang ; 

And its dying fall, when it sooth’d thee best, 

Sigh’d for wild flowers and a leafy nest.” 

Was it with thee thus, my Bird? 

Yet thine eye flash’d clear and bright! 

I have seen the glance of sudden joy 
In .its quick and dewy light. 

“ It flash’d with the fire of a tameless race, 

With the soul of the wild wood, my native place! 

With the spirit that panted through heaven to soar — 

Woo me not back — I return no more ! 

“ My home is high, amidst rocking trees, 

My kindred things are the star and the breeze, 

And the fount uuctieck’d in its lonely play, 

.And the odours that wander afar, away !” 

Farewell, farewell, then, Bird ! 

I have call’d on spirits gone, 

And it may be they joy’d like thee to part, 

Like thee, that wert all my own ! 

w If they were captives, and pined like me, 

Though love may guard them, they joy’d to be free 1 
They sprang from the earth with a burst of power, * 

To the strength of their wings, to their triumph’s hour ! 
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“ Call then) iwt back when the chain is riven. 

When the way. of the pinion is all through heaven! 
Farewell !r-With my song tlirough the clouds I soar, 

1 pierce the blue skies— -I am Earth's no more l” 

CARMEN LATINE REDDITVM. 

Jain redi, dilecta Avis, ad puellam 
Flore quae multo decoravit aulam 
Dulce frondosai ut violis olentem 
Abdita silvae. 

Libera ego ! non unquam ad te captiva redibo ! 
Fessaque pneteriit carceris bora mihi. 

Nubila per liquidi sublimis defcror ala — 
yEthere cingor ovans—ae there caeruleo ! 

Despiciam Jongi? subsparsa cacumina, gaudet 
Cervus ubi croceis luxuriare jugis : 

Despiciam apricii q until candet (luctus arena : 
Libera sum ! reditus immemor astra peto ! 

Hei mihi ! dilecta Avis, ah ! vagari 
Quis tibi suasit ? fucrat cubile 
Nonne pergratum, melos ut dedisti 
Nil nisi lietum? 

LaHuin ego visa tibi perfundere tempore carmen 
yEstivo ? aut capta; vox tibi beta fuit? 

Si tan tii m audijgras, etiam graviora referri, 

Quail tus inest cordi carminibusque dolor! 

ingeinuerc liiodis absentia somnia silwe ; 

Et melos irruerct more mentis aqua;; 

Te quoque cum mulcens, leni expiravevat aura, 
Fronde torum cecini floriferumque neinus. 

Me fefellisti, mea Avis ? nitore 
Usque perclaros oculos repentfe 
Gaudii, rore ut liquido, micare 
Lumine vidi ! 

lndomita* micu&re super bo lumine gentis — K 
Silva* anima indomitae, silvai ubi nata fui ! 

Per spalia anipla poli cupidissima solvere penuas— » 
Carpere, non unquam restituenda, viam ! 

Est domus arboreaj nutanti in vertice frondis, 

Sunt germana aninne siclus et aura mem ; 

Fonsqueprocul sola qui ludere gaudet arena— 
Undique qui circa dulcfc vagatur odor. 

Jam vale, dilecta Avis ! cvocavi 
Forsitan laetos comites abire, 

Te velut, sperans retinere amoris 
Vincula cordi. 

Languida si mecum membra et captiva traliebant 
Quamvis Amor custos — desit Amoris opus. 

Lmtitia exiliunt vinclis, terras que relinquunt, 
Viribus alatis, Io triumphe ! canunt. 
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Nec revoca sublata— novam ncc tinge eateaam 
Per spatium cadicarpitut ala viam. 

J antique vale— ascendo per 1 nubila carmine gaudens, 
iEtheris liic subeo cujrula— Terra, vale : 

TICKLER^ 

Worthy of Tibullus, or — Vincent Bourne. 

NORTH. - » 

Great things remain to be said and sung, Timothy, of the sea. 

tickler. , ' * * 

Before the Reading Public be sea-sick. *5 ^ * * 

NORTH. *''* 

A mighty Marine Poem is a desideratum in the literature if the world.- 

TICKLER. ^ . ' ’ 

Do you mean a long poem by a marine? and if ao, foot or hor&&hiarine? 

north. 

Don’t be silly, Tickler. There is no humour 81* mere nonsense. * 

TICKLER. ' # 

Plagiary ! . * 

NORTH. « 

Falconer’s Shipwreck is a most ingenious performance — and affecting, 
not only in itself, there being in it not a few passages of the simplest human 
pathetic, but for the sake ot the seaman who composed it 011 many a mid- 
night watch, and perished in the Apollo frigate when she went down with 
all her crew “ far far at sea.” Ye* ’tis little read, I suspect; and has in- 
spired no kindred but superior strain, through mOre than half a century 

TICKLER. 

Seamen have seldom time to write long poems, Kit; and then their edu- 
cation is what it ought to be, practical , not poetical 

NORTH. 

Their whole life is poetry, Timothy W' 

TICKLER. 

Interspersed with some severe prose, Kit, as you would know, iny mail, 
had you ever been at the mast-head on a look-out for a lec-shorc in a 
squally day when the master had lost his reckoning — and 

NORTH. 

Hold your tongue. You are murdering the King’s English. If our Wil- 
liam were to overhear you, or Basil Hall, or Marryatt, or Glascock, you 
would get “ a dozen,” you land-lubber, for your lingo, which is about as 
like the true sea-tongue, Timothy, as the paw of a tortoise-shell cat that of 
a white bear. 

TICKLER. 

The teclmicahlanguage of no art should ever be admitted into poetry. 

NORTU. 

Sumph I How else could a poet shew a ship sailing on whitey brown 
paper, as on the blue-green sea ? 

TICKLER. 

By flashing her into life and motion by the creative energy of geueral 
terms. 

north. 

Good, my dear Tickler Much may be so done— witness Campbell’s 
glorious Mariners of England. And indeed a ship is in the imagination of 
the merest squab a thine so majestical, that she is like the devilhimself — 
only speak ol her and she appears. ' 

TICKLER. 

Good, my dear Kit. I owe you one. 

NORTH. 

But what then? Cannot she bear being spoken o£ aye, iu the loftiest 
flights of song, m the language sailors love, the language dear to Britannia 
as she sits enthroned on the cliffs of Albion, and who/W as tides obey 
the moon^ shall rule the waves ? " J 

TICKLER. 

Hear I— -hear !— hear l 
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- - NORTH. 

Dry den Las been jeered by surly Sattrfor the use o? some technical nau- 
tical terms in one qf his poems-— and justly ; for never was there such 
abuse— such laughable ignorance, as therein exhibited by that illustrious 
Cockney. Mr Place; the tailor, might as well call a marlin-spike a needle. 
Now, sheer iguorance, on whatever subject, by sea or land, but especially 
by sea, assuming uncalled-for the office of rarest knowledge, is disgusting 
even in a great poet like “ glorious Joltn.*’ Besides, even had he employed 
such terms aright, they had been absurd, bolting out suddenly in a single 
stanza, and never more seen or heard qf, in a poem stinking of shore instead 
of smelling of sea. But let a poet who knows and feels the grandeur of 
the character and occupation and appearance of the occan-roamers, speak 
of them in calm or storm, in battle or on the blocks, in language ennobled 
and consecrated to every patriot’s soul by the naval triumphs of England ; 
let him speak of a- man-of-war in a style that*sliews lie knows a frigate 
from a three-decker, a cutter from a schooner, a brig from a ship, and the 
captain’s gig front a Quaker’s whiskey, and Neptune shall be to him Apollo, . 
the Nereids the Muses, and every line shall be a line of light — all a-dazzle 
with appropriate words, surcharged with the imagery of the great deep. 

TICKLER. 

Heart hear! hear! 

“ NORTH. 

No technical terms of art in poetry.” O suniph of suniphs ! why sayesfc 
thou so ? What ! not of the art that lays its hand on the oceaws mane, and em- 
boldens man to scorn the monster in his foamy wrath, as if he were a lamb 
lying asleep on the sunny brae ! But I speak of the science of the sea ; and 
its language is in itself magnificent, many of its words are like winds and 
waves — imitative harmony of sound and motion, and light and gloom— 

TICKLER. 

Stop— stop — stop — harmony of light and gloom ! 

■%ortit. 

Ves— you blockhead. But— 

tickler. 

What do you mean, sir, by — B ut ? 

NORTH. 

Would you weigh anchor in a poem, with a ’ship before your eyes, as if 
you were putting the mail-coach in motion from the inn at Torsonce? Is 
starboard a mean word ? or larboard V or beating to windward ? or drifting 
to leeward ? or eating ye out of the wind ? 

TICKLER. 

The wild ass is said, finely, to devour the wind — 

, NORTH. 

Well, gulp away. Or the wind’s eye ?■ — or — but — — 

TICKLER. 

What the devil, sir, do you, can you mean, by eternally using the word 
Bi t ? Do you mean to be personal ? 

NORTH. 

My dear Timothy — lend me your ears— here are some verses that give 
all such shallow and senseless critics the aquabash. 

THE 1 OR'JING OF TH1' ANCHOR. 

Couie, see the Dolphin’s Anchor forg’d ; ’tis at a white heat notv : 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased ; though on the forge’s brow* 
The little flames still fitfully play through the sable mound; 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only bare ; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlass there. 

The windlass strains the tackle chains, the black mound heaves below; 
And red and deep, a hundred veins burst out at every throe : 

It rises, roars, rends all outright — O, Vulcan, what a glow ! 

’Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright; the high sun shines not so 2 
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The high suh sees not, on the earth* such fiery fearful show; 

The roof-riba swarth, ’the candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row 
Of smiths, that stand, an ardent band, 1 ike men before the foe; 

As, quivering' through his fleece of flame, the sailing monster, slow 
Sinks on the anvil — all about, the faces fiery grow— 
u Hurrah !” they shout, " leap out— leap out;” bang, bang, the sledges go : 
Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and low; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow; 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail ; the rattling cinders strow 
The ground around ; at every bound the sweltering fountains flow ; 

Aud thick mid loud, the swinking crowd, at every stroke, pant “ ho !” 

Leap out, leap out, my masters ; leap out and lay on load ! 

Let’s forge a goodly Anchor ; a Bower, thick dnd broad ; 

For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I bode ; 

And I sec the good Ship riding, all in a perilous road. 

The law reef roaring on her lee ; the roll of ocean pour’d 
From stem to stern, sea after sea; the mainmast by the board ; 

The bulwarks down; the rudder*gone ; the boats stove at the chains; 

But courage still, brave mariners — the Bower yet remains, 

Aud not an inch to flinch he deigns save when ye pitch sky high, 

Then moves his head, as though he said, “ Fear nothing — here am 1 !” 

Swing in your strokes in order ; b't foot and hand keep time, 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any steeple’s chime ; 

But while ye swing your sledges, sing ; and let the burthen be, 

The Anchor is the Anvil King, and royal craftsmen we ! 

Strike in, strike in — the sparks begin to dull their rustling red; 

Our hammers ring with sharper (fin, our work will soon be sped : 

Our Anchor soon must change his bed of fiery rich array, 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or ah oozy couch of clay ; 

Our Anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen here, 

For the Yeo-heave-o\ and the lleave-away, and the sighing seaman’s cheer ; 
When, weighing slow, at eve they go, far, far from love and home; 

And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the ocean foam. 

In livid and obdurate gloom he darkens down at last; 

A shapely one he is, and strong, as e’er from cat was cast.— 

O trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath the deep green sea! 

O deep Sea-diver, who might then behold such sights as thou? 

The hoary monster’s palaces I methinks what joy’twere now 
To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of the whales, 

And feel the churn’d sea round me boil beneath their scourging tails ! 
Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea unicorn. 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all his ivory horn ; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade forlorn ; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark to laugh his jaws to scorn ; 

To leap down on the kvaken’s back, where ’mid Norwegian isles 
He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallow’d miles ; 

Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he rolls ; 

Meanwhile to swing, jf-buffeting the far astonished shoals 
Of his back-browsing ocean-calves ; or, haply in a cove, 

Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some Undine’s love. 

To find the long-hair’ d mermaidens ; or, hard by icy lands, 

To wrestle with the Sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands. 

O broad-armed Fisher of the Deep, whose sports can equal thine? 

The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons, that tugs thy cable line; 

And night by night, ,’tis thy delight, thy glory day by day, 

Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant game to play— 

But shamer of our little sports ! forgive the name I gave— 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy— thine office is to save. 
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O lodger in the sea-kings’ halls* couldst thou but understand 
Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that dripping band, 

Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round about thee bend, 

With sounds like breakers in a dream blessing their ancient friend— 

Oh, couldst thou know what heroes glide with larger steps round thee, 
Tliine iron side would swell with pride; thou’ dst leap within the seal 

Give honour to their memories who. left the pleasant strand. 

To shed their blood so freely for the love of Father-land — 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy churchyard grave, 

So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave — 

Oh, though our Anchor may not be all I have fondly sung, 

Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes among ! 

* 4 tickler. • 

That will do. Three cheers— my old boy— for the Wooden Walls! 

(Hurra ! hurra / hurra /) 

NORTH. 

Had J kept to the navy, Tim, ’tis needless to say who had won Tra- 
falgar. 

TICKLER. 

Kept to the navy ! So you were once a Middy ? - 

NORTH. 

1 served before the mast — a volunteer. 

TICKLER. 

Pressed at Portsmouth, while sowing your wild oats. Poor Poll !— But 
is the “ Forging of the Anchor” yourWn — Kit? 

NORTH. 

1 wish it were. Hut the world will yet hear of the writer. Belfast gave him 
birth — I believe — and he bears the same name witli a true poet of our own 
Scotlaud — Fergiisson. Mnga will be proud of introducing him to the world. 
There are not such a noble race of men in the wide world as our sailors 
and soldiers — and I rejoice to sec that they have their own organ now to 
record and to emblazon the deeds of the brave — to defend their rights and 
privileges— -and vindicate, against all shabby civilians, the character of their 
order — The l T nited Service Journal. 

tickler. 

A spirit-stirring work, full of useful instruction in these troubled times— 
Nortli. 

NORTH. 

Contributed — edited — read by men — and gentlemen — and 1 will add— 
Christians. For, war there must be in this world, for some centuries to 
come; and therefore let us fight with as much humanity as is consistent, 
with the end in view, the overthrow or destruction of all our enemies. 

TICKLER. 

What is the meaning of all this savage slang in the radical newspapers 
against some article or other in the last number of that admirable Journal? 

north. 

Some say there’s a secret under it; it seems to my simple and unsuspect- 
ing mind, the pure spite of baffled sedition and rebellion. Some excellent 
soldier, whose countenance would get as red as his| coat at the thought of 
shame befalling a brother in arms, when called upon to preserve property 
or life from the wicked madness of an infuriated rabble, has therein explain- 
ed the plan that the military ought to pursue with mobs whose immediate 
object is fire, robbery, rape, and murder, and their ultimate object the same 
as that of the demagogues who drive them to such desperate crimes— the 
destruction, namely, ot all social order, and the overthrow of the state. 

TICKLER. 

Proper— -and patriotic. 

NORTH. 

Most considerate and humane. But then — death to tbe hopes of traitors. 
Hence gnashing of teeth among the cowards of the press-gang, and vomit- 
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ings of fetid bile upon the brave, who would fain pave, by forewarning, 
the “ swinish multitude/’ 

TICKLER. 

Burke got abused for that epithet— 

NORTH. 

As he did For many others as eternally truthful ; and therefore I say 
“ swinish.” Let the ruffian stand forth from the rabble, who dares to in- 
sult us* for that word “ swinish,” step into the- ring, and strip, and in one 
round, Old North will give him his quietus. I appeal to Two Hundred 
Numbers, nearly, of this Magazine, in proof of our love for the people. 
Their virtues we have eulogized — as have all our Contributors; their suf- 
ferings we — the Tories— have sympathized with — and done our best — 
([wliat pauper patriot, bankrupt alike in fortune and in honour, dare deny 
it?)— by p_en and purse to relieve; are 1 we, therefore, to abstain from the 
use of the most appropriate word in tlie English language, when we 
see, with our very bodily eyes, a whole legion of devils entering into a 
raging rabble, and transforming them, with a sudden change beyond tlie 
power of all the sorcerers of sedition, into a herd of swine, that, instead of 
rushing into the sea and grunting out bells and bubbles till their carcasses 
float filthily together like one multifarious carcass in a drowned death, 
have gathered themselves, under that demoniac possession, from the lanes 
• and alleys, where they had their styes, of a great city, into the streets and 
squares, and obedient to their now brutal nature, making use of the human 
faculties still left them, to set the city on fire, scampering up and down the 
lines of burning houses, while the cry of the Radicals is sent up with the 
sparks that kindle the night-sky, “ Reform! reform! tyrants! Behold and 
tremble at the Majesty of tub People !” 

tickler. 

Good — strong— true. 

NORTH. 

Would I hang the rioters ? Not if I could help it. But if such incen- 
diaries be pardoned— there is no law any longer in this land. 

TICKLER. 

Unless their lives be spared, that punishment may fall on the— lustigatop*. 

NORTH. 

Who are they? The Ministry and the Pres-?. Not every member, 
perhaps, .of the revolutionary Ministry — not every member, certainly, of the 
revolutionary Press ; but those who preached to tlie populace such ser- 
mons that the sole practical conclusion ignorant congregations could draw 
from them was — " Let us break their bonds and cut their cords asunder — 
let us terrify our tyrants — and fire set us free.” 

TICKLER. 

The Morning Herald itself, a reforming paper, but conducted in an ho- 
nourable and a humane spirit, has admitted almost all that you have now 
said — lias proclaimed it; and tlie charge is proved against the guilty in 
high and in low places, unless indeed words be but empty air, and sinless 
therefore, the mere syllablings of sedition. 

TICKLER. 

Poor Brereton ! 

NORTH. 

Peace to his ashes. He saw not the “ coining events,” even when they 
“ flung ” not only thbir 44 shadows before,” but their own grimness black 
on his very face ; and if lie had not his secret instructions from the Go- 
vernment, which I do not believe, he had Iris open instructions from the 
' press it patronizes, and obeying them, but with no congenial spirit, he de- 
livered himself up to shame, sorrow, and death. 

TICKLER. 

The unfort unate man believed that it was his duty to behave as lie did to 
the mob, , Th fl telief shewed weakness pf understanding, and caused con- 
duct* in wkicnine honour of tlie soldier^was sacrificed to a vain desire and 
hope of conciliating the base and brutal mob, by treating them as friends 
and brothers embarked in the same cause. “ I, too, am a Reformer J” Alas ! 
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alas! And so saying, as a smith indignantly testified, he shook hands with 
the " lowest of the low’*— and that, too, after he had declared his fears 
that they would murder the dragoons ! For his own life. Colonel Brereton 
had no fears. Podbtless, he was personally brave. But 

7S011T1I. 

And yet there are public writers who have proposed paying marks of 
honour to his memory, as a soldier on service — that the conduct, which his 
sensibility to shame drove him to expiate so lamentably, might be held up 
to the admiration and imitation of the British army ! 

TICKLER. 

Incredible baseness! — if any baseness were incredible in the sulky, sullen, 
and savage soul of a revolutionist. 

NORTH. 

Yet had Colonel Brereton acted with ordinary energy, my Lord Al- 
thorp might — would have spoken with disgust and indignation — little 
accustomed though he bo to t( speak eloquently”— of the “ Bristol mas- 
sacre.” 

tickler. 

Ay ! Ministers, who arc not only the courteous correspondents, but the 
humble, obliged, and grateful servants of Political Unions, by themselves 
denounced as illegal, and which passed seditious resolutions in their very 
teeth, are the likeliest men in the world to have desired to break a mili- 
tary officer for dispersing by the edge of the sword one of their own mobs. 
You remember the 7th Rpod. of Horace ? 

H On ATI AN VERSION [bPODON VII.] 

ON MEETING THE BIRMINGHAM MOB, DEC. 1831. 

Whither away, ye dirty devils ? 

Why have ye drawn your fire-shovels, 

Shoulder’d your pokers, and left your hovels 4 r 
Not enough yet of your Bristol revels ? 

Not, I’ll warrant, like lusty fellows. 

Going to save us from Whiggery’s malice; 

Handsomely handcuffing, down from the palace, 

Old Touch-me-not, to a goodly gallows. 

No ; but fulfilling the infidel’s cravings— 

'Lending yourselves to your own ensFavIngs— 

Where are the Whigs, so rank in their ravings ; 

Asses so xtfad in their misbehavings ? 

Snooks, I say, is it cold or hunger ? 

What ails Snivel and Snake, I wonder— 

All run mad after rape and plunder. 

Bit by a Revolution-Monger ? 

Scabs of the Legion-leper ! are ye 't 
Why do I ask, when your faces carry 
Lechery, treachery, gluttony— Marry, , 

God send you a merciful adversary ! 

So stands England’s penal charter ; 

Even so, in every quarter, 

Shall a red atonement smart her 
For the sacred blood of a Royal Martyr f 

^NQRTII. 

Ay ! that’s right— let’s be cheery— I challenge you to a contest pf alter* 
nate song. I give the subject. 
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A NEW SQNO,‘T0 BE suno BV AtL loyal and true subjects. 

NORTH. 

Ye good honest Englishmen, loyal and true, 

That, bora in Old England, look not for a New, 

And yoUr fathers 9 old principles love to pursue, 

Join, join in our chorus, while yet we may sing, 

Spite of treason and blasphemy—" God save the King !” 

tickler. 

Priests, Prelates, and Churchmen, who honour the creed 
For which martyrs have bled, for which martyrs may bleed, 

When Atheists and Papists your flocks shall mislead; 

Join, join in our chorus, and loyally sing, 

From fiendish conspiracy — " God save the King !” 

NORTH. 

Ye that mean to stand firnf by a Protestant throne, 

Noy would see Church or King be deprived of their own; 

Nor for bread to the poor would but give them a stone; 

Join, join in our chorus, and resolute sing, 

With the true Voice of loyalty—" God save the King !” 

TICKLER. gfy 

Ye that know well the plots of fool, knave, and profane, 

That the very first act of the Devil's own reigd 
Would eplscopize Cobbett, and canonize Paine ; 

Join, join in our chorus defiance to fling 

At their blasphemous rage, and cry—" God $§ve the King!” 

NORTH. iv r*- * fc 

Ye that know when Whig Radicaf Orators shine, 

And bewilder the mobs whom they urge to combine, 

What mischievous devils get into the swine ; 

Join, join in our chorus, and give them a ring, 

To keep them from delving— so, “ God save the King !” 

TICKLER. 

Ye that honour the laws that our forefathers made, 

And would not see the laurels they twined for us fade, ^ 

Nor would yield up your wealth to the cant free trade 
Join,^oin in our chorus, and let the world ring" 

With our commerce and glory— and " God save the King!” 

NORTH. 

All ye that are foes to mean quibbles and quirks. 

And twopenny statesmen, well known by their works. 

That have used the poor Greeks tertftimes worse than the Turks ; 
Join, join in our chorus, and manfully sing, 

With good English honesty—" God save the King!” 

, TICKLER. 

Defend us from hypocrites, save us from quacks, 

From saintly Macauleys, and some other Macs. 

And from white sftgar said 16 be made by free blacks ; 

Join, join in our chorus, and still let us cling 

To our *| ips * nd mr God save the K*J»g! M 

. NORTHS ': ' 

From, of all the vilejmmbugs "that ever was known. 

That vilest and direst, Sierra Leone, 

That makes savages howl, and poor Englishmen groan; 
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Join, join in our chorus, the downfall to sins 
Of malice and slander— -and " God save the King !” 


TICKLER. 

Ye nobles, stand forth, and defend us, ye great, 

From political sophists, their jargon and prate, 

Defend Church and King, and keep both in their state ; 

Join, join in our chorus, a blessing to bring 

On the land of our fathers — and * God save the King I” 

NORTH. 

Defend us once more from the Regicide Bill, 

And the Bedlamite Whigs, that have caused so much ill, 
And would bind our bold King to their absolute will ; 
Join, join in our chorus, and still let us cjing 
To the laws of Old England— and u God save the King !” 

TICKLER. . ' ' 

From Lord Chancellors save us, who flop on their knees, 
And pretend to give up, while they bargain for fees, 

And sneer about Bishops, and envy their sees; ... 

Join, join in our chorus, and loyally sing, 

From scheming hypocrisy — “ God save the King !’* 

>,; 4 . ' NORTH.' 

That give friendly advice to the Lords they should shun, 
That keep the King’s conscience, and let him have none, 
And strip him of all his tried friends one by one ; 

Join, join in our chorus, and faithfully sing, 

From evil advisers all — “ God save the King !” 

,f' TICKLER. 

From a new House ofPeevfc, that shall put the old down, 
And recruit from the Tinkers of Brummagem town. 

And set a mobility over the Crown ; . 

Join, join in the chorus, and let the rogues Bwirfg, 

And thus be exalted— so * God save the King l” 

" NORTH., 

From national robbers, call’d *• National Guards,” 

That for pike and for gun quit their thimbles and yards, 
To hunt down^e gentry, proscribed in placards ; 

Join, join in our chorus, and roar as we sing, ; 

From Frenchified villainy — 1 “ God save the King ! 


tickler. 

From a Citizen King, and a new La Fayette, # 

With his sword in the scales to weigh down a just debt, 
And beggar the world fo%tke whims of Burdett; 

Join, join in our chorus— all ready tO spring 
To the rescue from tyranny — H God save the King! 


NORTH', v ' 

From a dastardly Ministry, eriuglng and mean 
To their sovereign mob, and reservmg their spi' 
To insult and to bully— a tyoman^-d Queeri l 
Join, join in ourefcorua—trhe homage, wearing 
To the wife of mir Monareli-r^jl “ God save t 

Emancipate Ireland once, more from thetbirst 
Of rapine and murder, with whichshel* tumd, 
From Prime-Minister Shle), and/^ — *" * v “ 1 


(King!" 


387 
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Join, join in euv chorus, and spurn all who wihig 

frm the beggar Ws pittance^-here’s « God save the King!” 


WpHTfl, 

Ifroip U% and from Catholic lent, 

On open sedjmon by demagogues spent, 

And from RufifetnOttts held, without England’s consent ; 
Job** join tu <m$cbhru#-*-a dowriaH we sing 
To m turbtd&t a^SnnMs— so ** 0<id save the King 


v me KtEB. 

Brave Willfam* sstaftd/oHh from voter radical rout, 
And trust your old Bern a, that still stand you about : 
And, obi above all/Mgb ypm Ministers out } 

And hagk & our choius— for tliajayff& true thing, 
Hurrah for our countty-^and “ wm save tl»6 King Vi 


Though tbeybfi 


* { * tfo&tu. 

wrest them off like a*Wfaeh, 

► arid storm with their mobs, ftever flinch. 


Be tt^Kiiig^f Ojd England, ay, evwy inch , 

And mar aotryoto people will thankfully sing 
nitk^itehcart^lnd harmony*-" God save the Kin^ 







